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YEAR 1843 — ^MONTH 9 — DAY 15. 



TO 

RICHARD K. HAIGHT, Esq.: 

NEW YORK. 

In dedicating to you, my dear Sir, the first Chapters on Hieroixxjy, 
that have ever issued from an American Press, I acquit myself of a 
gratifying duty toward a gentleman who, by the deep interest he 
takes in Egyptian subjects, has l>een induced to render manifold 
and indispensable assi^^tance to the Author. 

When we parted at Cairo, in the spring of 1836, we little ex- 
pected that circumstances wiiuld allow me Ae pleasure of sojourning 
in your vicinity ; still less did we contemplate, that I should turn my 
almost exclusive attention to Nilotic paleography. Some of the 
causes are hereinafter explained; witli the others you are acquainted. 



At the time of your travels in the Ee 
had just been founded at Cairo ; and th 
Mr. Randolph and yourself, to our then 
on record. Since that period, our Soci 
central point of researches into all that 
regions ; but, it was not till 1839, that 
Archaeological School were in our lib 
power to become one of Champollion'i 
not till about 1839, that the brilliant res 
progressing discoveries were accessibl 
present day, the knowledge of these ret 
ratively limited circle in Europe. A 
forth by eminent Savans, chiefly at the ( 
emments, have teemed of late years fr 
the most important of these (Rosellini 
your Library. 

.I( is to the effective aid, and foster 
friend, Richari^ Randolph, Esq., of Phi 
the public in this country are indebted, 
novel interest may be found in this unprc 
these marks of consideration is the Autl. 
American people, some of the more sali 
glyphical discoveries, in a form corrc 
principles. 

Our united object is to popularize info 
better appreciation of these abstruse subj 
deemed feasible ; as well as to induce 
ciencies. 

These Chapters will, it is believed, se 
legist, Historian, and general reader, as 
bors of the Champollionists ; while thei 
diffusion, through the elaborate machine 
press, will enable the lecturer to spare h 
infliction of much preliminary, though ii 
moving the prevalent doubts — " if Hiero, 

The instruction and kind assistance 
learned ethnographer, Samuel George 
Philadelphia, and from the profound p 
Pickering, of Boston, have been severallj 
fessor Charles Anthon, of Columbia C 
obligations, fur much classical informatio 
his valuable Library. 

As the matter, spread over the follow 
prepared for delivery in oral Lectures, it 1: 
change it into its present form ; and for 
as well as for many literary essenti|l8, 1 c 
friend, E. S. Gould, Esq., of this city. 

In their pristine shape of Lectures, the 
and January last, listened to with muc 
lectual and cultivated audience, in BostOD. 
by the Press of that city. 

For the advantages accruing from this s 
ever preser\'e a grateful remembrance tow 
Esq., the well informed Topographer of 
tcrested codperation was of material assis 

With renewed protestations of sincere s 
I remain, dear Sir, 

Your obliged and 

G£( 

« Globe Hotel," (New York,) Marcli 






NOTE TO THE PRESENT EDITION. 



Baltimo 




The objects of tlie Author, in the publication of the Pamphlet, being set forth in the dudieatory preface, it se 
observe, tliat he has no pecuniary interest in its past or future circulation. Messrs. Wm. Taylor & Cn. having 
Stereotype Plates by purchase from tlie '*Now World,'' publish the present edition, wherein many lypograiiJjn 
made ; while ixu^es 45 and 46 iiave been recast, iu order to embody the matured results of Dr. ftf. <i. aIortoj 
puhiiiilwd il fhUadelphia in March, ld44. 
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ANCIENT EGYPT. 



A SERIES OF CHAPTERS ON EARLY EGYPTIAN HISTORY, 

&c. &c. &c. 



CHAPTER FIRST. 



INTRODUCTORY. 

" Amicus Socrates, Amicus Plato, sed maeis Arnica Veritas/' 

The great Expedition, that, in 1798, left the shores of France for 
jE^pt, seemed, under the guidance of the mighty genius of Napoleon, 
destined to create an Oriental Empire, wherein the children of the 
Frank and Gaul would have sustained a supremacy over the North- 
western provinces of Asia and Africa, equal to that which has been 
established in the Eastern PIcmisphcre, by the Anglo-Saxon race. 
This enterprise was, however, fated to encounter obstacles, that, in 
1800-1, turned the energies of Buonaparte into an European channel. 

How comprehensive, nay unbounded, were the projects of the 
Commander-in-chief for Asiatic and African conquest, is now a mat- 
ter of History ; although, after the lapse of forty years, it can scarcely 
yet be said, that we are acquainted with the limit of his matured 
schemes in regard to Oriental subjugation, nor have we completely 
sounded the depths of his penetration into Eastern political futurities. 
By the hand of inscrutable Providence, the sword of another Euro- 
pean nation was thrown into the opposite scale ; and the French 
Expedition to Egypt lives but in the memories of itg few surviving 
actors — its military objects unaccomplished — its territorial aggrand- 
izements unattained — though the moral effect, consequent on these 
events, and now implanted in the minds of Eastern Nations, can 
never be obliterated. ^ 

In the quiet of his cabinet, as in the turmoil of' political conflict. 
Napoleon never forgot the cause of Science, or the patronage and ad- 
vancement of Literature and the Arts ; and, amid the roar of his 
artillery, or^ the martial music of his camps, his mandate prompted, 
and his eye controlled the savans of France, while his finger directed 
their laborious efforts to the scrutiny of Egypt and her Monuments. 

The grave has closed over the Conqueror — tlie events of his period 
are gradual' y receding from the memory of man, to survive on the 
page of the chronicler ; but an impetus was given to Egyptian re- 
search by Napoleon — an impress was stamped by him on Hiero- 
glyphical studies, for which time will award him commensurate honor. 

We are now only beginning to derive a portion of the advantages 
accruing, from these events, to our inquiries into Early History. 
Ages yet slumbering in the womb of time, and generations yet un- 
bom will perhaps enjoy the full effulgence of that light, of which, in 
our day, but the first gleams have reached the world. 

The circumambient darkness, that for two thousand years not only 
baffled every inquiry into primeval history, but rendered Egypt, her 
time-worn edifices, her ancient inhabitants, their religion, arts, sci- 
ences, institutions, learning, language, history, conquests and domin- 
ion, almost incomprehensible mysteries, has now been broken ; and 
the translation of the sacred Legends, sculptured on monumental ves- 
tiges of Pharaonic glory, enables us now to define and to explain, 
with tolerable accuracy, these once-recondite annals, that were to the 
Romans " a stumbling-block, and unto the Greeks foolishness." 



It is the object of the present essay to give a summary of the re- 
S17LTS of Hieroglyphical researches, after a brief explanation of the 
process by which Uiese results have been achieved. 



Prior to the year 1800, the published notices of the few travellers, 
who had ventured to approach the ancient ruins of Egypt, were so 
confused in description, so ambiguous in detail, so erroneous in at- 
tempts at explaining their origin and design, that the fact, that these 
monuments merited more than ordinary investigation, was the only 
point on which European savans were able to coincide. Paul Lucas, 
Shaw, Volney, Savary, Norden, Sonnini, Pococke, Clarke, Maillet, 
Bruce and oUiers, whose names are precious to the*|0(rers of adven- 
ture, of research and general science, had explored dl much as their 
respective circumstances permitted ; and great are the merits of their 
works : but the accumulation of knowledge, gained in the lapse of 
half a century, has so thoroughly revolutionized opinion, that it is 
scarcely possible to refer to the majority of these authors without a 
smile.. That victim of ignorance and slander, the enthusiastic Bruce, 
is perhaps thd most prominent exception to the above rule ; although 
only now receiving the mournful tribute of respect and gratitude, 
with which a later generation hallows his memory, while it repro- 
bates his detractors. 

The works of travellers, before the year 1800, had done little be- 
yond establishing the existence of immense vestiges of antiquity in 
that country, without affording much else of value in regard to them. 
Egypt, under the turbulent government of the Memlooi^, was unsafe 
to strangers; while Muslim arrogance and intolerancy, with the 
then-unsubdued pride of Turkish fanaticism, presented barriers to 
""iropean explorers, which it required unusual skill and intrepidity 
9Unter^ Egypt was then " a sealed book," whose pages could 
opened, ontii Napoleon's thunderbolts had riven the clasps 



asunder ; and until the chivalrous cavalry of the '* Ghuz "* had been 
scattered, like chaff before the wind, by the concentrated volleys of 
a French hollow square — their hitherto victorious sabres shivering on 
contact with the European bayonet. 

While however, in spite of these manifold obstacles, the travelling 
enthusiast, or the scientific explorer, collected in the ^ley of the 
Nile the information, which afforded to the scholar in Europe some 
crude and uncertain materials wherewith to prosecute his researches; 
the occasional transmission to European cabinets of some relics of 
Egyptian civilization, furnished evidences of the immense progress, 
which, at an ancient, but then undefined, period, had been made in 
all arts and sciences by the Eg3rptians. With the aid of such cor- 
roborations of the misshapen mass of classical knowledge, expended, 
from the days of Homer, in an attempted explanation of Egyptian 
Archaeology, the attention of the most learned of all nations was di. 
rected to the Antiquities of Egypt ; and, although in Europe these 
particular inquiries recommenced probably about three hundred years 
^go ; yet the 18th century was fruitful, beyond all preceding periods, 
in ponderous tomes, purporting more or less to cast some Ught on 
the important, but conflicting traditions of that country. 

The Greek, the Hebrew, the Roman, the Armenian, the Indian, 
and the Coptic authorities were consulted. Passages, in themselves 
irreconcileable, were with more ingenuity than success collated, ana- 
lyzed, and mutually adjusted : but rather to the personal satisfaction 
of the compiler, than to the correct elucidation of any one given 
idea on Ancient Egypt, transmitted to us by these classical writers. 

Still, the spirit of inquiry was awakened ; the lamp of investigation 
was partially lighted ; the learned world became gradually more and 
more familiarized with the subject; and, at tlie present hour, if we 
laugh at the conclusions at which some of these students arrived, we 
must still render to them fiill credit for the profundity of their futile 
investigations, and admire the patient perseverance and resolution 
with which they grappled with mysteries, the solution whereof was 
to them as hopeless in expectation, as abortive in success. 

Vain would it be, without ransacking the libraries of every civi- 
lized country, and selecting from their dusty shelves the vast accu- 
mulation of works, published by the learned and the unlearned during 
the last three centuries, to attempt a detailed specification of the ex- 
traordmary aberrations of human intellect; those manifold and 
incomprehensible misconceptions on Ancient Egypt ; that, at the 
present hour, excite our surprise and our regret. The mere mechan^ 
ical labor of such an undertaking would be more tedious than any 
literary enterprise we can well conceive ; while its result would be 
unprofitable, beyond the moral it would teach. In tlie present Chap, 
ters, a very few of such sapient illusions are enumerated ; affording, 
however, but a faint idea of their huge amount: and it may be laid 
down as a rule, without exception prior to the year 1790, that no ori. 
ginal light is to be obtained from European authors of the last gener. 
ation, whose works are merely repetitions of the few truths and the 
many fallacies transmitted to us by Greco-Roman antiquity. The 
following paragraphs will give -^general view of the case. 

In the year 1636, a learned Jesuit, the celebrated Father Kircher,t 
published a mighty work, in six ponderous folios, entitled " (Edipus 
^gyptiacus," wherein imagination took the place of common sense, 
and fantastic conjecture was substituted for fact. Kircher explained 
every Egyptian Hieroglyphic by the application of a sublimity of 
mysticism, from which to the ridiculous the transition is immediate. 
Dark and impenetrable as had been the " Isiac Veil," before Kir- 
cher directed his gigantic efforts to its removal, we do him but justice 
in declaring, that he succeeded in enveloping Egyptian studies with 
an increased density of gloom, it has taken nearly two hundred years 
to dissipate ! Kircher had his disciples, his followers and his ad- 
mirers — he founded a school of mysticism, in which the students out- 
vied their master in love of the incomprehensible ; and, abandoning 
the simplest elements of reason and sound criticism, they all pre. 
tended to discover, or to have the hope of finding, in the Papyri, 
Obelisks, Idols, Mummy Cases, Weapons, household utensils, &.c. of 
the Ancient Egyptians, all the recondite combinations of cabalistic 
science, and the monstrous reveries "of a demonomania the moei 
refined." As an instance : 

The Pamphilian Obelisk, rgerected, in 1651, in the Piazza Navona 
at Rome by Pope Innocent the 10th, was brought to Europe by the 
Roman Emperors. It contains, among other subjects, tlie following 
oval. 




-REDUCnON- 



A UToK RaToR 



EMPEROR. 



(Phonetic 

Hiero- 
glyphics.) 

(Latin pro- 
nunciation.) 

(English 
meaning.) 



This Cartouche, according to Kircher's interpretation expressed 
emblematically, " the author of fecundity and of all vegetation, is 
Osiiis, of which the generative faculty is drawn from heaven into 



* Arabic^-Jtfeinlooii;*. 



t See Champ. Pneis. and Spineto*i Lecture*. 
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ids kingdom, by the Saint Moptha.'* And who is this Saint Mop- 
tha ? An flgyptian genius invented by Kircher himself! 



The same obelisk contains the follow! 




-REDUCTION- 



-TM-^ •->!»- 



A iSaRoS ToM I TiANoS SeBa 



CJESAR 



DOMITIAN 



AUGUS 



Kircher translates it—" The beneficent Being, who presides over 
generation, who eiyoys heavenly dominion, and fourtold power, com- 
mits the atmosphere, by means of Moptha, the beneficent (principle 
of?)' atmospheric humidity unto Ammon, most powerful over the 
lower parts (of the world,) who, by means of an image and appro- 
priate ceremonies, is drawn to the exercising of his power." (I) 

The Pamphilian obelisk contains in its legends *' Son of the Sun, 
Lard of the Diadems (i. e. Ruler of Rulers) Autocrator Caesar Domi- 
tian Augustus" — ^besides the usual titles found on Egyptian Obelisks. 
These monuments are granite monolidis, cut by order of the kings 
of Egypt ; and were placed, always in pairs, before the entrances of 
temples or palaces, to record that such kings had built, increased in 
extent^ repiiired, or otherwise embellished these edifices. This was, 
however, cut at Syene, in Roman times, in honor of Domitian. 

Accoitiing even to a more recent auUiority, quoted in the PreciSy 
of the year 1821 (1) « Genoa- Arch ipiscopal press," this identical 
obelisk '* preserves the record of the triumph over the Impious, ob- 
tained by the adorers of the most Holy Trinity, and of the Eternal 
Word, under the government of the 6th and 7th kings of Egypt, in 
the 6th century after the deluge." 

This obelisk was cut in Egypt about eighty years after Christ. 
By the above interpretation^ t£e doctrines of Christianity must have 
existed some 2500 years before its founder. And one of the pious 
adorers and good Christians^ who must thus have ruled in Egypt, 
was, in later times, (about 970 B. C.) Shishak— or Sheshonk, who, 
according to hieroglyphical legends at Kamac, conquered the " king, 
dora of Judah;" and, according to 2nd Chron. XII, 1st to 10th ver- 
ses, and 1st Kings, XIV. 25th, deposed Rehoboam, plundered Jerusa- 
lem, desecrated 3ie Temple, and removed the golden bucklers from the 
sanctuary with the treasures of the house of David ! 

Again, in 1812, the learned nijftetagogue. Chevalier de Palin, 
boldly undertook the deciphering ot all Egyptian hieroglyphics, and 
aaeerts to the effect, that we have only to translate the Psalms of Da- 
vid into Chinese, and transpose them into the ancient characters of 
^t language, to reproduce the Egyptian papyri! that Hebrew 
translations of some Egyptian records are to be found in the Bible (!) 
and, while the portico of the temple of Dendera contains, among 
various subjects, dedications of the Roman Emperors, Tiberius, Cali- 
gula, Claudius and Nero (dating between the years 14 and 60 after 
Christ,) another theorist, Count Caylus, combining what he terms the 
" Symbols of Nations" in Africa, Asia, Europe, and America, ap- 
plied his results to this unfortunate temple ; asserting, that the hiero- 
glyphics thereon contain merely a " translation of the 100th Psalm 
of David, composed to invite the people to enter into the temple of 
God." 

Others have maintained, that the hieroglyphic legends, sculptured 
and painted on every temple of Egypt, in all the tombs of her people, 
and on almost every article that now embellishes the museums of 
Europe, are nothing more or less than Hebrew — that the pyramids 
were built by Moses and Aaron ;• while another scholar, the Abb6 
Tandeau, in 1762, maintained, that hieroglyphics were mere arbi. 
trary signs, only employed to serve as omamemts to the edifices on 
which they are engraved, and that they were never invented to pic- 
ture ide(u. 

Yet these illusions were not unproductive of some advantages. 
Some faint glimmers were thrown on certain points of history ; and 
Kircher*8 voluminous collection of passages regarding Egypt from 
Greek and Roman authors, with the attention excited, through his 
researches into the Coptic tongue (of which language numbers of 
manuscripts have since been drawn from olwcurity,) has led to most 
important results. Tho vast erudition of Jablonsky came in aid of 
the same object; and his "Pantheon -ffigyptiorum" has spared 
many (if his successors a great deal of trouble. 

It may, however, be maintained, that \h.e first real step made into 
hieroglyphical arcana, is to be dated from 1797, when the learned 
Dane, George Zoega, published at Rome his folio, " De Origine et 
\Jh\x Oliclisconim," explanatory of the Egyptian obelisks. It was 
the firf<t time, that learning and practical common sense had been 
united in Elgyptian researches ; and likewise the fir^t time, that an 

*0aeCaliii0t*BDictioiiary,L e. 



attempt had been made to give facsimi 
texts. George Zoega was tlie first who , 
ovals (now termed " Cartouches,") coni 
known characters, were probably prope 
not aware, that (with the exception of a i 
contain the names of Deities) they excli 
names of Pharaohs, A similar idea wi 
the Abb€ Barthelemy ; but a quarter oi 
this fundamental principle of hieroglyph 
To George Zoega also belongs the me 
phonetic (from the Greek ^ovn meaning 
and tlie conjecture, that some of the figu 
in the legends of Egypt, must represent 
letters. 

By such, and similar extremely partial 
learned become with speculations devoid 
ical systems unsupported by reason, that 
the mass, considered as unsatisfactory as x 
unravelling the legends of the Nilotic Val 
as illusory as the expectations of the alch 

The real progress in Egjrptian studies 
of the great French work, better kno 
de I'Egypte ;" compiled at ^e expense c 
after the return to France of Napoleon's 
astic and laborious savans who had ac« 
great work presented, for the first time, fi 
of the monuments of Egypt to the stude 
since shown that the French artists, of i 
louBly exact in delineating the hieroglyph 
the edifices, of which they gave measure 
other respects correct, still a mass of facsii 
the decif^erer, and an immense step was 
tian knowledge. 

The museums of Europe, in the mean 
ceiving additions of antiquarian relics fro 
The " ^gyptiaca" of the learned Hamil 
ding antiquities, a flood of light upon the 
known to Europeans in the first years of tl 
return of the victors at Abookeer and Al 
out Europe, a clearer conception of Egyi 
previously been entertained. 

Other works, like that of Denon, kept 
until Belzoni*s discoveries of entrances to 
phis, and of the tomb celebrated by his na: 
as that of " Osirei-Menephtha," B. C. 158C 
of the pyramids, &c. in Ethiopia, joined t 
European cabinets of vast collections of I 
nished to scholars the materials whereon 1 
gations. In 1808, the learned work of Qua 
demonstrated, that " the Coptic tongue wa 
tian" language, handed down from mouth 
in Greek characters, with the addition of 
sequendy shown, from the enchorial wi 
known to us, came into use with Christian 
preserved about a hundred years ago ; tho 
it is still used in the Coptic Christian litiu* 
titude of Greek and Latin inscriptions, exi 
Nile, with Greek, and a few bilinguar fn 
lected in various countries, enabled the c 
Mons. Letronne, to bring before the world 1: 
to aid the History of Egypt," and thus elu( 
of Roman and Ptolemaic periods ; while Chi 
the Pharaohs," in 1814, announced the ap] 
petitor on the stage of Egyptian archaeology 
to have created the especial instrument h 
lost annals of Egypt. With these laborers 
their travels took place, and their works af 
the ingenious Gau, who explored Lower 1 
nutoli, who visited Egypt, and the temp 
Amon, in the Oasis of Seewah. 
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Such waa Iho extent ut' modern inquiry into early Egyptinn his- 
tory, about the year 1820, as known to (ho general reader ; but for. 
niiloug circumstancea, consequent upon the French expedition, had 
combined to supply not only ihe key lo all the hitherto impcnetraDic 
mysteries of Egypt, but the mind to comprehend, the 30ul lo master, 
and the hand lo execute more, in ten short ycara, than all manliind 
had even dreamed of, much less been able in Iwcnty canturiea to 
achieve. 1 allude, of course, to Chihpollion le Jedne. 

Bv the 16lh article of the capitulation of AleiBndTia,all the objects 
collected by the French Inalituts of Egypt, and other msmbere of 
the expedition, were lo be delivered up to die British. After some 
discussion, Lord Hutchinson gave up all claim lo objects of Natural 
Hislory, but insisted on the complete fulfitment of the IBlh article, 
na to all other things. A vnst amount of precioas sculptures thus 
became the prize of the conquerors, and was conveyed in due course 
LO the British Museum in London; and among others the celebrated 
JtosETT* Stone- 

I am indebted for the faciimiie copy of this invaluable monu- 
meni, in my pouesaion, to the kindness of the Kan. John Pickeeino, 
of Boston, whose profound philological reacarciies are justly cele- 
brated, while Ihey have induced him to keep pace with Champol. 
lion's discoveries in ancient Egyptian literature. My friend. Dr. 
T. H. Webb, likewise of Boaton, posBcsses a beautiful plaster cnsl 
ol the ordinal *tone,' and as I am on this point, I would obaerve, 
lliat the beat critical examination of the hUroglyphie portion of ihc 
Rosctia Sione, published up to 1841, may be Been in Snivolini's 
"Analysis of vurioua Hieroglyphics! Texts," iaeucd at Paris, some 
sixyearaa^o. Professor Rosellini hints that his snalysis of this Text 
will be a consequence of hia work. 

To givt an idea of the Boaetta. Stone, I annex the following 
dioxrum 



and distinct chamcters, the third is in Ancienl Creek. The 
uppertnust inscription is iji hitrogly;iliici, and much muti. 
overal lines being impaired or wanting — the second is the 
character, styled in Iho Greek translation enchorial, " writing of the 
people," or otherwise il ia termed demotic, to designate its ordinary 
und populst use — the third is in Grerk, end purports to be a transla. 
tion of the hieroglyphic and of the demotic texts. 
The English tranalations of the Roaeltn stone, contained in the 
orks enumetaled in my first chapter, not bcingat present acceasiblo 
me, 1 render into English the French of ChampoUion Figeac. It 
is curtailed, in some measure, from (he original Gretlc inscripticn ; 
wherein (hero is a long exordium in honor of Ptolemy Epiphanes, ta 
be eeen in " Amcilhon's Eelaircisscnients," published by the French 
Institute in 1803. The general reader will find tnuch interesting in- 
formation on this and other subjects, in " Sharpe'a Inscriptions" 
British Museum '," ss likewise in the varied hierological and etas. 
aicol works of this disdngiiished gentleman. The eieni recorded in 
the Rosetln Stone, the coronation of Epiphanes, took place at Mem- 
phii, in (he month of March, 19G years 6. C, or 3039 years ago. 




of the stone, which is not sculptured, is left rough. In ._ 

varies from len to twelve inches. It bears three inseriptiL._, 

bilinguar — two of them being in the Egyptian language, though 






TRANSLATION. 

" The year IX, (of dia reign oTthe " Sim qT t^ Sun, Pt<ims,,«p lii 






,, I he poniifla and the 
lusi} lu i:juiiia the {oIb, the p[ero- 

la Mfinphia, near Ihe Kin;, for iha 



'iTi^.jod Emphonej n 

folLowino dpcree 

King Puil(u.y,e .. ... _.. 

Plhoh, fod Epiphanei, mot pacioui, son of the King PtoUmy, and ^ the 
QuecD ArauKH, fodt philopaiurei (&tlier-lnting) hudone all kinds of good, 
both to the lemplei, and to those »ho therein make their habitation ; and. 

In general, to all those «h ••-■ ■■-- •<— ~- ■— >■-■— "■:-—■" - 

god, born of a god ai.d a 
Ihe avenger of Osiris hi) li 
jeal for ifiB things which . 
of the temples, great rere 
at treat expenses to resioi 
■iThathehasnolnegle 
to perforin acts of human 
and in general all the cit 



nounced, this satna da 

" COHtlDBRUIO, thi 



Egypt, as by tb 



his dominiDn ; that being [hini 
1 goddess, like Hoius, Ihe son of Isis and Osir'ii, 
alber ; and ambiiious of aijnaliiing geneioutly hu 
canccrn the gods, he ha* consccraled to the lervica 
inuBS, as well of money as of nbeal, ami has been 

iiy ; ihai in order that in hii kingdom tha people, 
liiens, should be in prosperity, he has auppnned 
Axes and imposts eitablisheJ in £|Tpl, and has 

/a] rents, as much by his subjects, inhabitants of 
I other kiogdoms; althougli these re ma were very 



" That he has dispensed those, who belong lo die sacerdotal orders, fcoia 
makijji every year a voyage by naterlo Alexandria. 

'Thatbeliai ordered, that ihecitiiena who had laid down their rebeUioua 
arms, and these nhosc sent imenis had been, in the times ofErouble, opposed 
to dkc loverDment, and who had returned to their duty, should be niuntaiDed 
in DDssenioa of their property. 

"Thatbaving entered Mempbit, as die avenger of his father, and of hia 
own righdiil cronn, he haspunislied, as ibey deserved, the chiels oT diose 
who had revolted against liis lather, and devastated the country, and de- 
ipoiled the temples. 

"That he has made many gifts lo Apis, toMnevis, and to ihe other sacied 



ed, for I 









smple of Apis, 



Tho dotted Une at the lop ahowa what was probably iu ariginal 
tabular form, when it waa placed in tiie temple. 

This inestimable fragment (the Hoaetta Stone) consieta in a block 
of black baaall, which was discovered by a French officer of engi- 
neers, Mona. Bouchard, in August 1793, when digging the founds, 
tions of Fort S(. Julien, erected on the western bank of (ho Nile, 
between Rosetta and the aes, not far from the mouth of the river. 
It was placed by the Brilieh commander-in-chief, on board (he frigate 
■ " Egyptienne," captured in the harbor of Alexandria, and arrived at 
Portunoath in Febniiuy, 1S03, whence il was deposited in the Brit- 
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■ present 



much mutilated, chicdy on the top, and at 
Da, Its extreme length is about three feet, measured on 
bem, which contains tho writing ; its brcadtli, which in 
li «|dn ia abont two feet fire inches. The under pait ' 
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present him nith die aroia of victo 






he manner most ajip-opriate. Tha 







Jllhehi.... 
:: dial then 



that they si 









ither deities : dial there be consecrated to King Ptolemy i 
ihapcl, gilded, ij; the most holy of ihe temples ; that this cha 

t is customary lo bring out 1h? etispals'from the sanctuaries, there gliall b« 
irooght oiit that uf the god Epiphanes, most gracious ; and that ihis ch^ial 
nay he better distinguished from the others, now and in the lapee of tims 
lereafter, there shall be placed above it the ten golden crowns of the king, 
ihich shall bear on their anterior part an asp, in iraiiation of (Jjoso crnwna 
f aspic form, wliich are in the other chapels j and iti the middle of these 
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crowM, »h«U In pUced ihs rojtl omamrnl lormiil FM;tiiT, Ehu one ., . 

Ihe king wore nhen he entered Ihs Meniphu> in the unjile, in order to ob- 
Mrvg Iha legal ceremonies pcfsciibed fin ihe comnuion ; IMC Ihtra be al- 
uohed 10 the letragon (the cantict? or perhapi averf) enciidiiw ihr — 
crowns affiled Ld the chapel alxive ntmed, pliyticlareB oriold (■imilU'Ii 
HBbrew"iaphiIiiu"—amulci») with this inscription; "This ii ihe chape] 

CTrie) 'be held in honor of ihs ever liviog, of lie well bc'oved of Plhih, Jif the 
King Ptolemy, |0d Epiphanee mon graciuui. every yearj this fesiiral ' 
lake place in all the protinces, as well in Upper, as in Lower Egypt ; 
■hall IssL fur live days, to uomnience on Iha llrsl day of ihe month of Tt 
during which, those »ba make the sactifices, the libations, and all the , 
customary ceremoniei, shall wear crowns ; itey shall be called the pi . 

Dame to [he others, that they Ixirtow from ihe deiliei to the service of wjiooi 
Ifaey are already coosecraled' 

"And in order ihnt it may be known why, in Egypt, he ia glorified 
honored, as is just, the god J^piphanes, ntoei gracious sovereign, iha pr 
dBirrt ihaUbt (ngraind on ailria ofharditont, in bicreii CHABAcms, 
in hieroglyphics) in wRiTiiie or lac couhtev (i.e. in enchpriil, ord 

temples of ilie Gril, second, and third class eiisling in all the kiagdcoi.' 



diwovared among the eicavaiions that mil be mademtbe lempln of ^ypl. 

The importance of this stone and its inscriplions, inilicatine the 
probability of its supplying a Kei to the deciphering of the long 
lost meaDingB of Egyptian hieroglyphics, waa immediately per- 
ceived. The French geneinl, Dugua, brought from Egypt to Paris, 
a cast and two impreeeions of the stone, made at Cairo ; and in 
1803, on Biialysia of the Greek inacription, made by citizen Ameil. 
hon, was published by order of the Insiitule. Capias of ihe atone 
were Bubsequcnlly given in the "Description de 1' Egypte." The 
Royal Antiquarian Society of London, on receipt of the original, 
eaosed copies to be engraved, and diaseniinited throughout Europe. 

The Roaetta Stone excited the liveliest interest in all thoae who 
had davoled themgelves to Egyptian Archseology ; and the attention 
of the giealest st^oliui of the age waa directed to ila critical inveat- 

Tha Greek inecription engaged the scrutiny of Professor Parson, 
in London i and of Dr. Heyne, in Germany. By their critioaJ labors, 
and those of ihe Frencii Institute, the hlanks occasioned by frac- 
tons in the stone were supplied, and the purpart of the whole mt 
completely and aatisfactorily ascertained. 

With equal zeal, and in the end, with esloniahing iDccex, the 
CoQtiaental scholars were examining the meaning of the other two 
iiiMtipdona. They demonstrated I^I the Greek was really a trana. 
latioD ; and consequently, that the opinion of the ancieats, no len 
than ^it of the modems, was erroneous, in suppoain;; that the hie- 
roglyphic and other Egyptian choracten had ceased to be em- 
ployed, and Iheii interpretation lost, since Ihe Fernan conqneal of 
thai country by Cambyses, in 525 B.C. ; white QuatremAre, by 
other processee, had established the present Coptit language to be 
the ancient Egyptian itself. The attention, however, of these 
kanied inquirers, seems to have been mainly directed to the study 
of the second, or intermedial inscription — rsit n ii^nif, m lyruviDit, 
m iXA*ri«i( ypuffiogii — called in the Greek text, " fachonai, or, 
writing of the people ; " alao, as above stated, termed ilemaCic ,■ for 
the simple renaon, that while it was the best preserved, at first sight , 
it appeared to be the eaiitit to decipher. Time, however, haa shown 
it to be the most difHcuIt 

The greatest Orientalist of the day, and most proficient European 
Arabic acholar, the lamented Silveslrc de Sacy, was, in 1803, Ihe 
first to discover in the demotic text, the groups which represent dif. 
{^Teulprnper nanus; anch asPtDifinji,^r*inoe, Alexander, and AUx. 
•niirtii — as well as to indicate that the signs in these groups ars 
Itltert. 

A Swedish gentleman resident at Rome, Akerblad, extended the 
KMarches of Do Sacy. He gave a skeleton nlphabct of the de- 
motic text ; but, inasmuch as he omitted lo observe the suppression 
o( the eouelf, (as customary in Hebrew, Arabic, and other oriental 
langasges,) he failed in applying this slphabcl to the greater portion 
of the demotic inscription. Yet a great progress had been made ; 
and lo Akerblad belongs the merit of indicating a paaaage in the 
kUroglipAie chslactei, whii^h subsequent discoveriea have con- 
finned. The KeV to Egyptian monumental legends seemed, how- 
ever, 10 be as fugacious aa ever; and years were spent in the dis- 
eovery of o single additional letter, notwithslonding the intensity of 
the inlereet, and the laborious ZGelousneaa of the students. 

Under iho tide of " Analysia of the hieroglyphic Inscription of 
the Rosetta Stone ;" there appeared at Dtcsdeti, in 1604, a pretended 
translation of the mutilated hieroglyphics, wherein the author, re- 
peating the mysiificaiiooa of Kircher, recognized in the fourteen 
lines still existing of the hjeroglyphica] characters, (being scarcely 
the half of the primitive inscription, before the atone was broken,) 
the entire and perfect expression of its purport, contained in (he 
lifty.four lines of the Greek Text ! To outhcrod Herod in pre. ' 
■timption, the Dresden author reprinted his work at Florence, o/ter 
ChampoUion's discoveries, as a sort of formal protest against the 
- n direeuon given lo Egyptian studies ' ' 
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a ■' Berenice," and a " Cleopatra." He liad found the key, but in 
his hands, it failed to open the door ; and after allowing some three 
years to elapse, he deliberately stated his conviction (in his " Ac 
count of some recent discoveries in hieroglyphic literature and 
Egyptian antiquities," London, 1823 ;) " that the ancient Eg)rptians 
did not make use of an alphabet to represent the sounds and articu. 
lations of certain words, before the domination of the Greeks and the 
Romans." In short, it must in fairness be allowed, that between 
Champollion and Dr. Young there is little parity in achievements ; 
as the system of the latter could, beyond its first origin, apply itself 
to nothing ; while the system of the former applies itself to every- 
thing Egyptian. Sir Wm. Gell and Mr. Wilkinson, in 1821, had 
already turned their attention to these subjects. 

I am aware of the extreme jealousy with which the claim oi priority 
in hieroglyphical interpretation, between Df. Young and Champol. 
lion le Jeune has been debated ; and that a national rivalry has been 
excited, between England and France on this subject, which, if in 
many of its incidents is by the impartial to be deplored, yet has led 
to an emulation, that has wonderfully promoted the advancement of 
science. I confess, that my own tendencies are in favor of the Con- 
tinental side of the question, and that I recognize in Champollion the 
master spirit. Without wishing to detract an iota from Dr. Young*8 
right to tiic honor of discovering the jfiCey, I believe, that without a 
Champollion, but little progress would at this day have been made in 
Egyptian archaeology. My readers would probably not be interested 
in the details of the controversy, and those who feel curious on the 
question, may readily verify the view I take by consulting the authors 
themselves. It is for the same reason, and the fear of being tedious, 
that I purposely abstain from giving illustrations on the hieroglyph, 
ical points in dispute ; because my object is to give the results of 
these discoveries, as achieved in 1842, rather than the doubts and 
errors of 1820. It will be seen, in the course of the present essays 
(and future lectures) that I omit nothing, that to the s^ neral reader 
can elucidate the theme. My part, as an annalist, is dii^iply to give 
tliis succinct sketch, in chronological order, by way of preface to the 
developments at the present hour absolutely accomplished, and 
incontrovertibly established. 

It appeai-s probable that, in 1812, and perhaps for 8 years after, 
Champollion le Jeune did not believe, that the hieratic writing of 
the ancient Egyptians was alphabetic — that he considered the hie. 
ratic of the Greek authors to be a " hieroglyphic tachygraphy," and 
consequently to be in construction identical with the hieroglyphic ; 
and as he deemed the hieratic to be signs of things, and not of 
sounds, it follows, that he did not recognize, in 1812, that alphabetic 
principle in the hieroglyphic legends, the existence of which, in 1822, 
he thoroughly demonstrated. 

The 27th Sept., 1822, was a memorable day to antiquarian laborers, 
and inquirers into the primeval history of man ; while, to the Egyp. 
tian student, it is .an era equal to any in history. On that day, the 
illustrious Champollion le Jeune read to the Royal Academy of Belles 
Lettres at Paris, his " Memoir on phonetic hieroglyphics" — which, 
in October, was published under the title of " Letters to Monsieur 
Dacier, perpetual Secretary of the Academy" — wherein, for the first 
time since the cessation of hieroglyphic writing (about the 3rd cen- 
tury after Christ) it was demonstrated, that " the ancient Egyptians 
^had made use of pure hieroglyphical signs, that is to say, of charac 
Cers representing the image of material objects, to represent simply 
. the sounds of the names of Greek and Roman sovereigns, inscribed 
on the monuments of Dendera, Thebes, Esne, Edfoo, Ombos, and 
Philae." The great paleographer thoroughly established his propo- 
sitioij, in the application of his phonetic system and alphabetical 
hieroglyphics to the epochs of the Romans and the Ptolemies. He 
refrained from expressing, at the time, what must nattrally have been 
his own hope, if not conviction, that the same application would be 
found consistent with and analogous to hieroglyphic inscriptions of an 
earlier period : but time was required for the collection of further 
materials, before openly hazarding an opinion, in support of which it 
was, at that moment, out of his power to adduce sufficient evidence. 

The Savans of Europe were astounded at the success and method 
of Champollion. Every one was struck with its truth : but envy was 
more prominent in the mass, than a desire to cooperate with the illus- 
trious Frenchman. There were many learned minds, feeling the 
force of the discovery, who exclaimed, as when Columbus made the 
egg stand on its end, that, " nothing was easier," although they had 
none of them discovered it before ; and time has shown, that the ex- 
treme facility with which hieroglyphics were now to be deciphered, 
was, for some years, limited to the presiding genius — ^to Champollion 
himself. Detraction was the weapon wielded with most facility 
by the critic; and, from 1822 to the present hour, it is infinitely more 
facile to declare that, " hieroglyphical interpretation is all nonsense," 
than to acquire, by study and patient research, a knowledge of the 
subject, upon which it has been so fashionable to sneer and to cavil. 

In his " Egypt under the Pharaohs," Champollion, in 1814, had 
recorded his hope, " that ther^ would be at last rediscovered, upon 
those tablets, whereon Egypt had painted but material objects, the 
sounds of language, and the expressions of thought." In 1822, he 
fully realized that hope : and if it may be maintained, that the first 
rays of true light burst on him after Dr. Young*s discoveries, it must, 
on the otlier hand, be allowed, that the use he made of its then par- 1 
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tial flickering has immortalized his glorious labors, infinitely beyond 
those, not only of his contemporaries, but of all his predecessors. 
Like Archimedes, Galileo, Franklin, Sir Isaac Newton, Watt, Har. 
vey, Fulton, and other meteors in the paths of science, he marked 
his era to the honor of himself, to the glory of his country, and to the 
general benefit of mankind. As he himself declares, " my hiero. 
glyphical alphabet was in truth grounded upon so many facts, and 
positive applications, that I had to fear, less the con trove rtors, than 
pretenders to a participation in my discovery." 

In February, 1823, there appeared in the London Quarterly Review, 
a journal aptly designated by Champollion as " eminently English," 
an article, wherein, although the truths of the results published by 
Champollion in his "Letters to Monsieur Dacier," are acknowledged, 
the writer claimed for Dr. Young the priority of the discovery. This 
was followed by a small volume from the pen of Dr. Young himself; 
entitled "An Account of some Recent Discoverieff in Hieroglyphical 
Literature, and Egyptian Antiquities, including the Author's original 
Alphabet, as extended by Monsieur Champollion. London, 1823." 

Impartiality cannot close its eyes to the evident tendency of the 
article in the London Quarterly, written in a spirit calculated to 
arouse the national jealousy of French scientific men, and still more 
the easily excitable anger of Champollion, one of the most jealous 
savans in the world. Dr. Young's book was an ill-advised and fee- 
ble production ; and instead of raising its author above the elevated 
position his article in the Encyclopedia Britanica had secured for 
him in 1819, its effect was injurious to his just claims of priority, as 
well as suicidal to his less deserved hieroglyphical pretensions. The 
whole affair was unfortunate, as it proved, that although Dr. Young 
had found the key he could not make use of it ; and the tone pf 
captiousness it exhibits was extremely prejudicial to his literary fame, 
long established on the secure basis of his vast erudition and univer. 
sality of genius. 

The ire of Champollion was fully aroused. He bent his migh^ 
energies to the task; and in the autumn and winter of 1823 he 
composed, and in 1824 he put forth his " Precis du systeme hiero- 
glyphique des Anciens Egyptiens :" wherein, with the hands of a 
giant, he stripped Dr. Young even of the measure of merit he would 
have enjoyed unmolested, but for the Quarterly Review and his own 
"Account" above mentioned; and at the same time, with singular 
felicity of analysis, reduced Dr. Young's claim of priority to indi- 
cating the phonetic value of 5 letters, instead of nine, which Dr. 
Young had appropriated to himself exclusively. 

With the force of an earthquake the illustrious Frenchman over- 
threw the puny edifices of his predecessors ; and, from that hour, the 
Annals of Egypt, her time-honored chronicles, her papyri crumbling 
in the dust of ages, ceased to be mysteries! The "Veil of Isis " — 
"the curtain that no mortal hand could raise" — which, for 2000 
years, had bafHed the attempts of Greeks and Romans, with tlie still 
more vigorous efforts of modern Egyptologists — was lifted by Cham- 
pollion LE Jeune : and the glories of Pharaonic epochs — the deeds 
of the noblest, the most learned, pious, warlike, and civilized race erf 
ancient days — whose monarchy has exceeded by 1000 years the 
duration of any of our modern nations — whose works surpass in 
magnitude, in boldness of conception, accuracy of execution, and 
splendor of achievement the mightiest labors of any other people — 
and whose lordly dominion over the nations of the earth at one period 
perhaps equalled the territorial extent of Muscovy, at the present day ; 
have, through Champollion's labors, and through those of his col- 
leagues and disciples, become familiar to all whose inclination has 
prompted them to read the works which, since 1824, have issued 
from the press of Europe. 

The immediate results of Champollion's labors in 1824, served to 
establish the fact, that the greater portion of those signs or repre- 
sentations of material objects, sculptured, painted, or delineated in 
all hieroglyphical texts and legends, were phonetic ; and thoroughly 
reducible, as in due time by him effected, into an alphabet composed 
of 16 distinct articulations, for each of which there was a number 
more or less great of homophones — i. e symbols, differing in figure, 
though identical in ffowneZ-— applicable according to a well-defined 
system, and never solely by graphical caprice. He proved, that the 
hieroglyphic mode of writing is a complex system — a system fignrcu 
five, symbolical, and phonetic (I will explain these terms in due 
course,) always in the same text, sometimes in the same phrase, and 
often in the same word. He proved the idea to be illusory, (although 
so frequently put forth by his predecessors, and reiterated by some 
of his contemporaries,) that no alphabet was in use in Ei^ypt ; or that 
hieroglyphical phonetic writing had been introduced into that coun- 
try after the Persian invasion in B. C. 525. He overthrew the doc- 
trine, that phonetic signs were first employed in Egypt, after Psam. 
metichus, B. C. 650, who first allowed the " Impure Foreigners," 
the Greeks and others (to Egyptians, Gentile and Barbarian nations) 
to sojourn in and to become citizens of Egypt ; for, in his " Precis " 
he demonstrated, that it was in unquestionable, constant, general, 
and popular use at the period o# the 18th Diospolitan dynasty, or 
back to the 19th century B. C. His subsequent researches, and the 
labors of his disciples, have established, that it was equally so 2300 
years B. C. — that ages prior to this last epoch, at the time of the 
erection of the Pyramids, this mode of writing was ju8t as perfect as 
at any period after; while the commencement of the art, or even the 
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incipient development of hieroglyphic writing, including the employ, 
ment of the phonetic system, lies buried in those countless days 
hefwe the Pyramids, enveloped in utter obscurity, amid the primeval 
origin of nations, and infinitely beyond our present attainment, if not 
our comprehension. 

A pause followed Champollion's Precis. The force of his conclu. 
dons laid bare consequences too astounding to be thoroughly esti. 
mated, even by the most learned and the most enthusiastic Egyptian 
students. Like the atmospheric stillness that follows the thunder, 
clap, genius seemed paralyzed by the portentous aspect of the truth. 
On the one hand, the classical scholars, adhering rigidly to the He. 
brew, Greek, and Latin authorities, were not willing to cast aside 
the errors of their masters; and those, whose schools had nailed 
their colors to the mast, were not prepared to see Manetho exalted 
above Herodotus and Diodorus ; to find Hermapion confirmed, while 
Pliny was rejected ; to behold in Plato but the translator, or in Pytha. 
goras but the adopter, of Egyptian mythological doctrines ; still less 
to consider what amount of instruction accrued to the Hebrew Law. 
giver from his education in Heliopolitan colleges ; for *' Moses was 
learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians." — Acts vii. 22. 

On the other hand, the astronomers and mathematicians, the 
Dupuis, the Bodes and Rhodes, the Goerres and Creuzers, the Four- 
riers and Biots, who had claimed for the zodiacal planispheres of 
Dendera and Esn6, an antiquity varying from 700 to 17,000 years 
B. C, were not particularly charmed with a science which demon, 
strated, by hieroglsrphical interpretation, what the learned Visconti 
had sustained 20 years before, amid the sneers of his cotemporaries, 
that these astrological subjects were the most modem productions 
of EgyptcRoman art, and EgyptcHellenic science, of the age of 
Tiberius, Nero, Claudius, Hadrian, or Antoninus. 

Christian divines, apprehending the progress of infidelity, if no 
records of the Hebrews were to be found in Egypt, no memento of 
the Patriarchs, or of the Exodus, in hieroglyphical legends, looked 
with discountenance on the new science, and clung to the good old 
unintelligibilities of profane writers ; while other well.meaning per. 
sons snatched with avidity at supposititious confirmations, in points 
wherein there is no confirmation to be found. It was extremely 
provoking to some finished Hebrew, Greek, or Latin classic to find, 
that these perverse old Egyptians, besides resorting to such **a queer 
mode of writing," should have actually used Coptic for their language, 
whereby a hieroglyphic text required a double study, before it could 
be rendered into any of our modem tongues. How much more 
convenient would it not have been, if the living antecedent of the 
mummy had talked in Latin, or in Greek, or at least in Hebrew ; 
and if this self.willed individual would use Coptic for his ordinary 
language, why were not the dialects spoken at the rise of the 16th 
Theban dynasty, about 22 centuries B. C, the same as were spoken 
in Egypt about 500 years after our Saviour, when the liturgies which 
we now possess in Uie Coptic tongue began to be composed ? In 
short, it must be acknowledged, Champollion's discoveries were to 
the mass of the learned, in ali countries, unpopular and unpleasing ; 
and a cold and suspicious reception was the first welcome with which 
the " Precis " was received by the many, although the work met with 
applause, and the author found instant solace in the admiration of 
the few. 

After the pause, came in natural process a reaction. On every 
side, doubts, difficulties, dilemmas, and obstacles were, with won. 
derful ingenuity, and not a little malignity, suggested. Efibrts of all 
kinds were made Vb stem the torrent of conviction, or to direct it into 
an unpropitious channel. It may be remarked, that none were slower 
in admitting the value of Champollion's discoveries, than some of the 
then surviving members of the French " Institute of Egypt," whose 
profound erudition is displayed in the great French work : and to 
this day, there is a set of really great men in Europe, who continue 
to write largely on ancient Egypt, without alluding at all to what the 
old Egyptians record of their own history, and as if a single hiero. 
glyphic had not been deciphered ! Some, with the ostrich, bury their 
heaids in the sand, and with a curious self-complacency fancy all 
mankind as blind as themselves. Others, reposing on the well-earned 
laurels of former deeds, or on the sanction of eminent names, are 
happy in knowing that they, at least, had. no hand in advancing the 
new discoveries ; while, by the disciples of Champollion, the works 
of these gentlemen, as they issue from the press, are laid on the shelf, 
as ** emanations from a superannuated school of feminine senility." 
But, of course, the severest shafts were those of facetiousness and 
satire — ridicule being the deadliest of weapons — the most difficult to 
parry — the most agreeable to the public. However, Champollion, 
and the fellow.laborers whom his discoveries soon rallied around his 
hieroglyphic standard, kept steadily at work. 

Sowarroff, when the siege of Ismail had baffled Russia's ablest 
generals, used, in his shirt, to head the awkward squads of his troops, 
in a bayonct-charge against sticks, picketted in the earth and sur. 
mounted with rag.turbans, to accustom his raw recruits to face the 
" turbanned Turk," greatly to the amusement and derision of his 
staff. Like Sowarroff in his military exercises, so Champollion in 
kis hierogljrphical researches, pursued a system 

** At which tbef meered in phrases wondrom Mritty. 
He made no answer ; bat, be took the eittf** 

The sacoeediDg three years were, by Champolliony employed in 



studying and deciphering all those mon 
contained in Continental museums, of 
originals, or obtain facsimile copies. ] 
addressed to the Duke of Blacas (Due 
multitude of curious facts and discover 
study of the antiquities preserved in th 
To Uiese letters, his learned brother, Ch 
way of appendix, a chronological disse 
object to reconcile Manetho with the di 
A second and improved edition of the *' I 
pollion, on his return to France from T 
many of his former hasty conclusions, 
prior opinions. He likewise put forth, ii 
Pantheon," by which much light was th] 
losophy, and religious doctrines and ritee 
corresponded on these subjects with soi 
chseologists of the age, and paved the w 
dearest wish, a visit to Egypt, and the pe; 
ments existing in the Nilotic Valley. 

In 1825, Charles Coquerel, a Protestai 
compared the chronologies of Scriptur( 
and pointed out th3 advantages which th( 
The erudite and liberal Dr. Wiseman ol 
acee," 1828, followed in the same field; : 
ment, found in the Vatican, confirmatory 
Figeac. The Marquis Spineto, in 18S 
published after their delivery at Cambric 
unfolded the ** elements of hieroglyphic] 
the Rev. M. Bo vet, in the same year, le 
scriptural and monumental comparisons. 
Count Robiano instituted an ingenious i 
demotic texts. He endeavored to establi 
but his work is valuable, as it goes to 
Coptic, and thence we may infer the Aei 
which we shall find singularly confirm 
searches of another hierological master, ] 
correspondence with Chevalier Baron I 
later works. From this date, the increa 
has been so rapid, on various branches 
would be tedious to give merely a dry ( 
to have had an opportunity of consulting 

While we have endeavored to keep pi 
master up to the year 1827, it is peculiai 
labors prosecuted in Egypt by some of 
pleasing to render justice to the operati 
learning ; and the names of Burton, Wil 
Hay, are too honorably associated witt 
phonetic hieroglyphics, not to demand in 

With Dr. Young's key, and ChampoU 
his letter to M. Dacier, a group of scienti 
in Egypt itself, about 18^, the scrutiny 
Monuments of antiquity existing, from th< 
from the Oases to the peninsula of Moui 
tion in the Eastern and Western Deserts 
above, mutually aiding and cooperating T« 
to take instant advantage of the true meth 
was then all virgin ground. Every ten 
something unknown before ; and which 
first to date, and to describe with accurat( 
interesting field never opened to the es 
discovery. Nobly did these learned and 
neer the way, and mighty have been the re 
They procured lithographic presses from 
vidual expense, for private circulation, '. 
Wilkinson printed (at Cairo-— 1826 to ] 
of hieroglyphical tablets, legends, genea 
logical, historical, and other subjects, wb 
of « Notes,"* " Excerpta,"t and " Mat 
disseminated to learned societies in Euro] 
excursions and correct memoranda rend< 
quities, with which he enriched Englan 
his labors were the more appreciated, at 
and generous patronage of science wen 
of acquisitiveness. Mr. Hay's own accui 
talented artists whom his princely fortui 
amassed an amount of drawings, that ren 
in the world. The researches of all thei 
incalculable value to the cause. They h 
on subjects,^ that the destroying hand of 
irrevocably obliterated ; and as they all pu 
deserve and ei^joy a full measure of res 
successes reached Europe; and Champ 
bended, that if he delayed his visit to E< 
dual labors of English travellers would rer 

'*' By Mojor Feh'x : republished, in Italian, at Pisa 
t By James Halliburton, Esq. : out of print 
X By Sir J. 6. Wilkimon ; do. 
$ See my "Appeal to the Antiquariei of Europe, 
menu of Egypt." ISO. Lokdom, Madden fc Co. 
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as unnecessary. National jealousy was excited; and, to preserve 
her position as the patroness of Egyptian literature, France deter- 
mined not to be anticipated. 

In 1828, the French government sent a commission, consisting of 
Champollion le Jeune, and four French artists, well supplied T^ith 
every necessary outfit, to Egypt, in order that the master might, for 
his own and his country's honor, and at her expense, reap the harvest 
for which his hand had sown the seed. A similar design having 
suggested itself to another patron of arts and sciences, the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, the celebrated archasologist and oriental scholar, 
Professor Ippolito Rosellini, of the University of Pisa, and four Ital- 
ian artists under his direction, were appointed a commission to pro- 
ceed to Egypt, with the same intent as the French mission. It was 
amicably arranged by the respective governments, and between the 
chiefs of each expedition, that their labors should be united ; and, in 
consequence, the French and Tuscan missions were blended into 
one, and both reached Alexandria in the same vessel, and prosecuted 
their labors hand in hand from Memphis to the second Cataract. 
They returned in 1829. • 

We are now approaching a period, when, for all local EJgyptian 
annals, my own personal recollection will supply the place of books ; 
and I am able to speak as a spectator, and a little later as a very hum- 
ble actor, in some of the scenes, of which I shall incidentally give 
sketches. These may be thought curious by my readers, and I can 
assure them, that they are known to very few, and have never been 
published. I have said, that from 1829 my local recollection serves ; 
but, to avoid misapprehension, I will mention, that my sojourn in 
"Egypt dates from 1818, and with intervals of absence has been pro. 
longed during 23 years, to 1841 ; and consequently, I presume to 
entertain opinions of my own, on any affairs to which I am a party. 
I mention those circnmstancesj with an apology for alluding to my- 
self, only to satisfy my readers, that I am not a stranger in the land 
of Egypt, and may be allowed to speak from personal knowledge and 
long experience, without reference to the works or opinions of gen- 
tleihen, who, however greatly they surpass me in acquirements and 
talents, remained but a few weeks, months, or years, in the valley of 
the Nile ; and whose Egyptian sojoumings, in point of duration, can 
rarely be spoken of in the same breath with my own. In fact, I feel 
myself to be a foreigner in every other countiy ; and if, on ancient 
Egyptian matters, I am proud to consider myfeelf the humblest fol- 
lower in the footsteps of the hieroglyphical masters, or if, on scientific 
subjects, I make no claim to anything beyond the merest superficial 
acquaintance, it is not presumption in me to declare, that, on modem 
and on local Egyptian topics, I need acknowledge few superiors in 
or out of that country. Those who have been at Cairo, in my time, 
among whom I have much pleasure in enumerating a host of Amer- 
ican travellers, will allow, that in this personal digression, I do not 
arrogate to myself more than their own experience will in fairness 
concede to me. 

The arrival in Egypt of the French and Tuscan expeditions, added 
new fuel to the flame of antiquarian jealousy, which, for thirty years, 
had characterized the archeological devotees of England and France 
in that country : but, in this later strife, the actors, by their pure 
love of science and national spirit of emulation, were divested of 
those sordid motives which disgraced their predecessors, and perhaps 
some of their successors. Up to 1825, the competition between the 
^llejresentatives of Britain and France, Mr. Consul General Salt, and 
^i^nsieur le Consul General Drove tti, had not been, as to which of 
idem should immortalize his labors by the most useful examinations 
in ancient Egyptian lore ; but, in the immense works and excava- 
tions each of these gentlemen undertook, sordid acquisitiveness was 
the moving principle. They did not squabble with each other, lest 
the one should verify before his antagonist, on a mouldering temple, 
some interesting point of history. One did not strive to surpass the 
other in expounding the mysterious hieroglyphical legends. They 
quarrelled over a granite Sphinx, not as to which Pharaoh it had be- 
longed, but as to what price its sale would bring in Europe. Anti- 
quities were valuable in their eyes, simply according to their estimate 
of what they would sell for, when transferred from the ruins to the 
competition of European virtuosi.* 

* Mohammed Ali, and his astute mmister Boghos, fanned these jealousies, which were 
Mnuiny pledges, that Salt and Drovetti, while absorbed in intrigues, schemes and maneii- 
vres to circumvent each other in the abstraction of a saleable relic, would, in common 
with their subordinate officers, (who at the same time were fiittening on cotton, beans, 
4tc,) naturally close their eyes to barefaced infractions of every commercial treaty be- 
Iween Europe and the Sublime Porte, of every law of the Ottoman Empire, and of the 
free-trade principles of the Koran itself. The Pisha promoted this rivalry, by giving 
extra focilities to ench, thereby rendering the trade in antiquities a consular monopoly 
of France, Great Britain, and Sweden ; well knowing, that by filling the pockets of the 
xepcesentatives of the first two, and using the other. Signer D'Anastasy, as a sort of 
cloak to their proceedings, he should place tliem under such lasting obligations to him- 
lelf, that they would follow the wheels of his chariot, without daring to remonstrate 
against his ruinous commercial system. 

It was not until 1840, that the British government believed the often disregarded com- 
plainU of her merchants, saw through the mystifications of the Pasha, and peremptorily 
stopped the proceedings of II. M. consuls-general, by a radical change of the "person- 
nel." Feeling that I have had a hand in some of these changes, it is to me a legitimate 
cause of triumph ; and when I look back at the dift.culties overcome, I indulge in pleas- 
ing anticipations of the future. 

Salt however, it must in justice be added, was a gentleman and a scholar, possessed 
of many estimable qualities; and, if he 8old\hQ tablet that he had succeeded in with- 
holding firom the corsair-dutches of Drovetti, he certainly did his best to embellish his 
Invoiees wirh antiquarian aimotations. He died in 1887, leaving a large fortune, made 



The enthiuiaBtic English travellers, above referred to, having 
labored with great success on the virgin soil of local studiesin hie- 
roglyphics, felt persuaded, as they had not at that period published 
the entire results ii^ their researches, that if they came into personal 
contact with the' arch.Egyptologist himself, amid the ruins along the 
Nile, it would be said, on their return to Europe, and on the publica. 
tion Qri[ their own discoveries, that they had derived all their inform, 
ation from Champollion. They consequently took such steps, aa 
precluded the possibility of a rencontre in Egjrpt* On the other side, 
Champollion looked upon them as interlopers and trespassers on 
that field, which, with more vehemence than propriety, he considered 
his own exclusive prerogative — the expounding of hieroglyphics on 
the ruins of Egypt. Many laughable incidents were the conse. 
quences of this mutual diffidence, and the following anecdote wili 
give an idea of the whole. 

The works of Arabian authors, Abd-eLLateef, Makrisi, Murtady^ 
Jell&l.ed.deen.El.Assyo6tee, and others, contain, among many re. 
markable passages, some details on the spoliations of Memphis and 
Heliopolis, effected by the Saracenic Caliphate, since the conquest 
of Egypt by AJimer-ebn-el-As (in Anno Domini, 638, Hejira, 16 ;) 
for the construction of the various edifices of Saracenic magnificence 
at Cairo. A vast number of curious relics, and fragments of Phara. 
bnic periods have been discovered, and many more lie embedded in 
the buildings of this Mahommedan city, which time will bring to 
light One of th^e English explorers especially devoted himself, 
for a long period, to the examination of all such places as he thought 
might contain ruins of earlier epochs ; and he discovered a slab of 
basalt, forming the lintel of a doorway, in an unfrequented and dilap. 
idated mosque, whereon was engraved a trilinguar, or rather a tri^ 
grammatic inscription. 

Having consulted with his fellow travellers, application was made, 
through tthe British consul general, to Mohammed Ali at Alexan. 
dria, for permission to remove this block, with an offer to repair the' 
mosque, as a compensation for the favor. In Egj^t, whatever may 
be the case elsewhere, it is impossible to keep a secret from the fer. 
ret-like propensities of courtiers ; and whether instigated by Dro- 
vetd or not, the Pasha refused, on the ground of sacrilege, desecration^ 
and other canting phrases: die Viceroy, (who has destroyed more 
ancient remains dian any individual in the world, and whose sacri. 
legions hand spared not the edifices of IslUm itself) being wonder* 
fully happy in this, as in all other cases, in seizing on dexterous 
excuses and shuffling expedients. Mohammed Ali declined, how- 
ever, giving it to die French mission, lest he should offend the Eng. 
lish after their prior application. 

Champollion, on the good faith of a friend, was, in an evil houfr 
taken by an English traveller to see die block, as it stood in ^ 
mosque at Cairo. He instantly perceived its possible value. Dro» 
vetd waa sent for fiiom Alexandria ; and a plot was laid by him mddt 
the skill of one of the most finished conspirators of modern times* 
In Egypt, Ibrahim Pasha, the son of Mohammed Ali, can do what, 
ever he pleases ; and as he was quite unaware of his father's refusal, 
Drovetti applied to Aim, for permission to take the stone, which he 
granted ; but, to avoid giving offence to the natives, which might 
have been the case if Europeans had done the work, he said he 
would cause it to be executed for himself, and gave orders for its re» 
moval the next day. Timely information reached the English trav. 
ellers ; who, provoked beyond measure at the duplicity of the opposite 
parties, went in the night, removed the block, and carried it to the 
English consulate, where it was carefully deposited. The indigna. 
tion of the French party, when it was known that the stone had 
been abstracted, may be conceived ; Ibrahim Pasha himself was not 
a little annoyed. A tremendous row ensued. Mohammed Ali went 
off to Cairo, followed by the British consul general. Ibrahim's 
influence was all-powerful ; and knowing that " his beard had been 
laughed at," he persuaded his father to insist on the restitution of 
the stone to the Egyptian government. 

In the mean time, the Englishmen having had abundance of leisure 
to take facsimile copies, impressions, and plaster-casts, of the stone ;: 
and having thereby ascertained that, from its very mutilated condi. 
tion, the inscriptions were of trivial value, sent the block to the pa. 
lace, with an intimation that it was not worth keeping, and forwarded 
their copies instandy to Europe. The stone was transferred to the 
Frenchmen by the gift of the Pasha; and is now in the museum at 
Paris. I was an amused eye-witness of the rabid indignation of 
Drovetti, when the stone first arrived at the French consulate in 
Alexandria. There are some biting sentences in the last " Letters" 



by collections of antiquities ; lamented as an amiable kind-hearted man, even by those 
who had suffered most from his indifference to c6mmercial interests. After his demise, 
iEsop^s fable of the frogs, who once petitioned Jove for a king, was realized by the mer 
cantile community in Egypt. King Log, Mr. •♦♦♦•♦, not pleasing the marshy tribe 
was succeeded by king Crane. Cok ***♦**•*, ^ho continued extremely friendly to 
Mohammed Ali, although his speculations in antiquities were not remarkably profitable 
in results, or splendid in conception. The&rce continued, however, till 1840 ; when, by 
the expenditure of treasure and torrents of human blood, the spell was broken ; and 
twenty years of mystification about Mohammed AIi*s philanthropic utilities, and civili 
zing tendencies, began to be doubted in Europe. Gradually the Pasha's system of 
monopoly is &lling before the remonstrances of British official charaeters ; who are nei- 
ther to be frightened by Boghos, or fkscinated by Mohammed All : neither to be turned 
aside by antiquities, or to be crammed v4th lands.cotUm. beans, and other tokens of iui 
highnesses partiality 
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of CbunpoUion from £gypt, to nhich ihia anecdote mty wrre m ■ 
numiiv coimaaotoiy. 

This fact, wilb otbara of aijBilar nacure, will serve to explain the 
iDode in which " affaiis are managed" at the Pasha'a court ; and aUo 
the euly JeslnusieB and bickering:s among hieroglyphicalaavans. To 
thoae who may have read the works that during the iaal twelve yeaia 
have issued frooi the European press in the new school of archieol. 
^[f, this eiplsnadon will be foand useful ; serving them as a clue, 
whereby to comprehend incongruities that muat frequendy strike the 
impartial reader, by indicating the relative poeitions of some of the 
authors in Egypt, no leas than the causes, why one rnakoa sometimca 
30 tilde allusion to the labors of. another, who is studying the same 
aubjects, treating on the. same topics, and often arriving, inilepen d- 
ently more or less of any other, at the same results. T)ie truth is, 
the pursuit ia so intensely interesting, the merit of a discovery so 
honorable la each pioneer in hieroglyphical lileralure, that we cannot 
he altogether surprised at, though we may deplore, the sometimea 
puerile eiclusivenesa of the writer. A better feeling is now becom- 
ing univeianl and it would be easy to point out instances of honorable 
amendment. 

After this digression, let us return to the chronological narradre. 

During the residence of the French and Tuscan eiLpedidons in 
Egypt, Champollion trarismitled oceasional lelten to Paris, to keep 
aiive the interest with which his movemenu were watched. These 
lelleiB were afterwards collected into a volume, and published under 
the title of " Letters written from Egypt and Nubia, iti 1829-29." 
They are productions worthy of so great a man, possessing intrinsic 
merit and utility ; but, as Champollion wrote them in haate, before a 
thorough examination had enabled him to form positive conclugions, 
there are frequent errors in the views he entertained at that time, 
which he hiinself, and others have since corrected. 

One of the moat extraordinary faculties possessed by Champollion 
waa a power of ci^nprehending, at a glance, that which oihera could 
only arrive at, if at sd, by long and arduous study. With a felicitous 
intuitiTeaeas of concepdon ht could define the meaning of an obscure 
legend, or ineconcileable tradition, which it took him months to ex. 
plain inwridng, to the cotcprehonaionof others leas gifted than himself. 
It was in consequence of this singular ability, that he often hazarded 
»n opinion, which was either rejected by the learned, or considered 
problematical, until time enabled him to demonstrate ita accuracy, 
and it became almost an aiiom. In bet, this gifted Frenchman 
lived ao much in advance of his age with regard to Egyptian subjecta, 
that many atartling propositions, put forth by him, and which death 
prevented hia substantiating, although looked upon at firat as chimeri- 
cal, have been confirmed by the subaequent reaearches of his dis- 
ciples ; and, even now, there are Bome points unexplained, that 
Champollion austained fifteen yeara ago, which those who can judge 
boliave will hereafter l>e amply confirmed. Like other men, ha wai 



not infalUble, Ihongh considering the 
he was leaa lisble to err than his fello 

On leaving France, in 1B28, hei 
celebrated as the Sallier papyrus ; v 
tained an an ancUnl Egyptian epiepe 
of RaniSBB 3rd. — Sesoetris — over th< 
events of the stxteenlh century, B. ( 
toward Bactriana or Cappadocia. ') 
passed away — the very eiialence of 
production challenged — and it was ev 
a forgery 1 The publicadon of atrant 
by Salvolini, under the title of " Ci 
the last six years, has silenced the cai 

Again, he was the first to insist, th 
Egypt, seulplured on the temples, \ 
represented ; thus carrying back thef 
paindng to SOOO B. C„ and its origin 
iifleen years of cridcal, end even hot 
entcrtuincd of the truth of hia assert 
the fact will be elucidated by sbundu 

It is likewise due to the memory o 
don, that, in his " Precis," he had idc 
of Sheskone, the Shishak of Scripturi 
10— let Kings, liv. S&— deposed Reh 
glyphical oval, drawn in a plate of ll 
at Kamac. 



Beloved of 



Four years elapsed, before he couli 
itself, during which interval, the nam 
nations, had been examined times i 
glyphists, and the names of all the 
them, and published, without any oi 
extraardiaary biblical corroboration t 

On hia passage toward Nubiai Cha 
two, about sunset, to snatch a hasty 
nac ; and he at ones pointed out in 
lixtn.tla^ ftiaoaea (each typical itf a 
1^ the god Amiuuc to Sheshonk, the 
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Thofaee of the priwner i« not, as has been 

jectnrad, a potlraU of Rehobi 






ypical of an Anitic. 
The eye of the master being able to.seiie, 
emulous disciples, or competitors, had D< 
after the index was given to them ! 

Laden with the richest archcological spoils that ever ieA Egypt, 
Champollion with his party returned to France in 1829, and Roselli 
with his aaaociatea to Tuscany. They had labored all together ; ai 
each monuraenul subject had been faithfully delineated in two copi 
—the one by the French, and the other by the Italian artisls. Bo 
had been eollated with each other on the spot, and compared with 
the original! on the monumenla, by the great masten ; and in per- 
fect bamoar die expeditions had fidfiUed their miMion. 



It was amicably arranged, betwet 
that they were to combine theii labor 
iseued 1 each, however, taking sepan 
dertalttoig the iiluttration of the " H 
grammar of the hieroglyphic langua, 
assigned the task of elucidadng, b) 
manners and cusloias of this ancient 
hieroglyphical dictionary. Each set 
pollion, finding his end approaching, I 
grammar. Interise application had 
which enveloped one of the most 
vouchsafed to man. The French , 
Royal Academy, a professor's chair, i 
addiGBB to hi* pupils, at the first and 
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by Providence, is a masterpiece of eloquence, sublimity of thought, 
and classical diction. 

He finished his grammar on his death.bed, and summoning his 
friends around him, he delivered the autograph into their custody, 
with the iiyunction " to preserve it carefully, for, I hope, it will be 
my visiting card to posterity." A few weeks after, in Dec. 1833, 
ChampoUion le Jeune was followed to the grave by the noblest men 
of France ; and the wseath of " Immortelles " hung over his sepul- 
chre, symbolized the imperishable fame of the resuscitator of the 
earliest records mankind has hitherto possessed. 

His posthumous works were put to press at the expense of the 
nation. The third and last part of his grammar of hieroglsrphics 
appeared in 1841 ; while the great work, styled *' Les Monuments 
de I'Egypte et de la Nubie," with 400 plates, is in progress of distri. 
b'ltion, if not already completed.* His autograph dictionary is 
either published, or nearly so; and since his demise has precluded 
fhe possibility of giving to the public exact translations of the plates, 
iccording to the master's close interpretation, his learned brother, 
ChampoUion Figeac, erudite in ancient literature, and conseirvator 
of the Royal Library at Paris, has condensed into a volume, that 
appeared in 1840, under the title of " Ancient Egypt," a history, 
whose only fault is its brevity. 

On the demise of the illustrious Frenchman, the task that devolved 
on his Italian colleague was herculeail ; and the eyes of the learned 
Corned, with some anxiety, upon the only surviving representative 
of ChampoUion, the erudite Tuscan, Professor Ippolito RoselHni, of 
Pisa, whose classical acquirements, though justly celebrated, might not 
perhaps have been sufficient to supply the vacuum created in hiero. 
glyphical archaeology. In 1832, the Italian scholar produced the 
nrat volume of his ** Monuments of Egypt and Nubia," announcing 
at the same time, that he should undertake, in ten volumes of text, 
and four hundred plates, to furnish complete the civil, military, reli- 
gious, and monumental history of carl/ Egypt Faithfully and tri- 
omphantly has Professor Rosellini fulfilled the task allotted to him ; 
nor, if we regret that ChampoUion did not live to reap the full meas- 
ure of the harvest, can we refrain from acknowledging, that his place 
has been filled by a man, who, with the qualities and attributes of a 
gentleman, combines the profound erudition of a universal scholar. 
For the last ten years, Professor Rosellini has been periodically issuing 
the text and plates of the noblest work, which the researches of an 
individual and the liberality of a* government have ever produced; 
nor must the world, in awarding the laurel wreath to the professor, 
forget, that he owes his honorable position, as we do the astonishing 
results themselves, to the patronage of Leopold, grand duke of 
Tuscany. 

It was in 1832, that the greatest expiring effort was made to stem 
Che hieroglyphical success of ChampoUion, when the immortal paleo. 
grapher was already enveloped in his winding sheet ; and Klaproth 
has the unenviable merit of recording his own learned perverseness 
in the paths of error. He published a " critical examination of the 
labors of the late Monsieur ChampoUion, upon hieroglyphics ; " 
irtiereby he fancied, as did some of his readers, that by ingenious 
-"^antitheses, and not a few mistatements, he had rendered all these 
y^ researches in the new school of interpretation abortive. Those, who 
are acquainted with his work alone, may perhaps give it a weight it 
does not deserve. 

There have been a few other insignificant attempts, in England 
and elsewhere, to substitute untenable absurdities, and among them 
are to be included those endeavors to translate hieroglyphics by 
Hebrew alone, in the room of ChampoUion*s system ; but their exis. 
tence was ephemeral. And, while the Hierologist, in 1843, looks 
down from his tower of strength on the Jast fugitives of the once 
tremendous hostile phalanx, he cheerfully accords to the Russian 
mystagogue (who, of course, has never been in Egypt,) Monsieur de 
GoulianofT, (upon the strength of his ponderous tomes on " L'Ar. 
chseologie Egyptienne," which appeared in 1839,) the exclusive honor 
of being, save in his undeniable profundity of research, a century be. 
hind the age. We. can scarcely suppose, that any future scholar 
will peril his reputation by opposition to the general principles of 
ChampolUon's science ; and may therefore conclude that no true 
savan will imitate Boabdil, when, with weeping eyes and aching 
heart, he cast his last lingering look on the receding Alhambra, and 
with him utter " I'ultimo sospiro del Moro" — ^the last sigh of the 
Moor. 

But there were some learned men who, fully conceding to Cham- 
pollion's system the merit of translation, were led, by their knowledge 
of the Coptic tongue, to doubt the correctness of a theory which main, 
tained, " that a hieroglyphical text is the Coptic language written in 
(sjmibolic, figurative and phonetic) hieroglyphics, instead of in* the 
ordinary Coptic letters ; or otherwise in the Greek character, with 
the addition of half a dozen signs taken from the enchorial or de. 
motic texts." On the publication of the first part of the " Grammaire 
Egyptienne," it was demonstrated, that, although the translation of 
a hieroglyphical text into French may be perfectly correct ; yet, that 
the prior reduction, or transposition, of each hieroglyphic sign into 
a corresponding Coptic letter, or word, did not therefore constitute 
the Coptic, as known to us by the translations of the Bible, homiUes, 

and Uturgies, which in that language have been preserved to us. 

• 

* 1 have Mea aB bat the 40th, or final number. 



This view was sustained, with great force of argument, by the learned 
Dujardin in 1835, and by others on the Continent, as by Dr. Henry 
Tattam in England. It became v^ry important to extend the limited 
knowledge hifiierto possessed of that dead language in Europe, and 
Mons. Dujardin was sent, by the enlightened French government, to 
Egypt ; where he died, before he had completed his researches and 
his collection of manuscripts, but not before he had fully acknow. 
ledged, that, in his criticisms on ChampoUion, he had been somewhat 
premature. In 1838, Dr. Henry Tattam visited Egypt, with similar 
views, and obtained a great accession of Coptic MSS. ; and, what 
was infinitely more valuable, the transcript of a great Coptic and 
Arabic lexicon, belonging to the Copt patriarch, at Cairo ; by means 
of these aid^this profound scholar has extended his Coptic dictionary 
by several thousand words. Professor Pe)Ton issued, in due course, 
a most useful Coptic dictionary, more pecuUarly destined to facilitate 
'hieroglyphical interpretations Uian any previous lexicographer had 
attempted. Other learned Coptic students, Rosellini, Leipsius, Birch, 
&c., have given important developments to the deciphering of Egyp. 
tian legends, of which the hieroglyphic and hieratic forms may now 
be said to be almost entirely recovered ; but owing mainly to the 
paucity of documents, the progress in the demotic text, has not yet 
been as complete. Dr. Leipsius* *' Letter on the hieroglyphic alpha- 
bet," 1836, is a wonderful analysis of this complex system ; and 
when the French and Italian hieroglyphical dictionaries, and the 
thorough critical translation of the mighty papjrrus, at Turin, the 
" Ritual of the Dead,"* which we may look for within a couple of 
years, shall have been published, it will then be in the power of any 
One, whose acquirements in modern and ancient classics are mode- 
rately extensive, to verify after more or less study, the translations 
afforded by hierological professors. 

While the governments of France and Tuscany, with such wisdom 
and liberality, have fostered the new school of Egyptian literature ; 
and while, it must be allowed, the Continental colleges have furnished 
the masters of the still incipient hieroglyphical science, there are 
some private individuals in England, who not only have kept pace 
with Continental progress, but, each in his sphere of action, has con. 
tributed wonderfully to unveil to us the glories of Pharaonic epochs, 
and is entitled to the warmest tribute of applause. 

First on the catalogue stands Sir J. Gardner WUkinson, whose 
universality of erudition, and thorough acquaintance with ancient 
and modern Eg3rpt, are recognized by all who knew his former labors, 
and are attested by his " Topography of Thebes;" London, 1835 — 
and by the " Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians ;" first 
and second series ; London, 1837, and 1841. Sir J. G. WUkinson 
spent last winter again in Egypt ; and is preparing other evidences 
of his zeal in hieroglyphical researches. And, while the name of 
Burton is prominent in the stUl circumscribed but very learned array 
of English hieroglyphical laborers, that of Birch promises to take 
rank with ChampoUion, Rosellini, Leipsius and Wilkinson, in Egyp. 
tian literature. 

In ^835, Hoskins published his valuable ** Travels in Ethiopia." 
He corrected many of the inadvertencies of Cailleaud ; and by the 
production of a volume of undeniable facts, has enabled us to draw 
conclusions on ancient Meroe, different, as will be shown, from some 
of those deduced by the author himself. The splendid folios of 
Colonel Howard Vyse record his munificent promotion of scientific 
researches ; and his costly labors at the pyramids have opened to our 
astounded contemplation views of an unquestionable antiquity, sur- 
passing, as 1 shall explain, all previous expectation. Other works are 
issuing from the Continental and English press, which wiU add infi. 
nitely to our knowledge, and to. the fame of their authors. 

In short, the little spring of pure water which first bubbled from 
the Rosetta Stone, has, in 23 years, now swoln into a mighty flood ; 
overwhelming all opposition ; sweeping aside or carrying in its surges, 
those whose inclination would induce them to stem its force ; and, 
at the present hour, we know more of positive Egyptian history and 
of the ancient inhabitants of Egypt, ages previous to the patriarch 
Abraham, than on many subjects we can assert of our acquaintance 
with England before Alfred the Great, or with France before Char- 
lemagne ! ^ 

In addition to all these investigations, prosecuted in France, in 
Italy, and in England ; Prussia has granted her generous aid in favor 
of the good cause, by decreeing that a large sum should be placed at 
the disposal of Dr. Leipsius, who, with seven scientific gentlemen, 
is now in Egypt, there to retrace the steps of his predecessors, over 
the sacred ground haUowed by countless generations of antiquity. 
At Leyden, Dr. Leemans ; and some scholars in Holland ; at Turin, 
Berlin, Rome, and Vienna, other consumers of the midnight oil are 
emulating the students of Paris, Florence, and London. In Cairo, 
our " Egyptian Society" boasts (among its members) of cooperators 
in the reconstruction of the venerable edifice, whose works will, ere 
long, establish their claims to a front rank : and it is owing to the 
advantages afforded to me by an institution, of which I stand second 
on the list of founders, that I am enabled to present here in a succinct, 
but, I beUeve, a correct view of the actual position of Egyptian hie- 

*Stnoe this was written, I hare received from this enthusiastic German Egyptologiet, 
who is now in Egypt, a catalogue of his various works, and find that he translated 
the Ritual into G«»nan, in 1841 ! It is probable, that this papyrus will form the fiaa.i 
portion of Roselini's work. 
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roglyphical archaeology, no less than some insight into the not gene* 
rally known results of these glorious researches. 

Having now given a sketch oi the labors of European students in 
hieroglyphical literature, and of the personal account of the Egypto- 
legists of the Champollion school, I will hazard the observation, that 
the narrative is n^w to most of those who read it in America ; and 
if I can convince them of the reality of the positions advanced, their 
conviction veill be accompanied by a feeling of surprise, that they 
have hitherto heard so little on these subjects. 

I do not presume to speculate much upon the causes, that have 
deprived America of the light (I speak generally) which, emanating 
from mouldering Egypt, is pouring like a flood over Europe. One 
of the main causes seems to me to be, that, as most of the best works 
are published in foreign languages, and many at large cost, and that 
as their appearance " en masse,** dates Imck not much further 
than 1836, sufficient interval has not yet elapsed, for the adequate 
promulgation of the new science in this country, beyond what may be 
gleaned from the learned works of Sir J. G. Wilkinson ; whose last 
production made its appearance in 1841. Another cause may be in 
the associations connected with the very name of Egypt — a land of 
mystery — ^for 2000 years covered with a veil of darkness ; and, were 
I not half an Egyptian myself, it would seem presumption in me to 
assert (what, by the way, is very easily sustained,) that till lately, 
common sense has had very little to do with the discussions of the 
literati of the Continent, of England, and of the United States, upon 
subjects connected with that mystified country — and this as much 
upon its modem, as upon its ancient state. Meanwhile, I need only 
refer to the works published in all countries, save by the genuine 
hierological school on ancient, and by Mr. Lane on modern Egypt, 
for a series of conflicting statements, that baffle the most conscientious 
and laborious inquirers after truth. 

This is the first time that, in any country, a series of popular lec- 
tures and essays has been projected, for the familiar elucidation of 
topics hitherto discussed only by the learned ; though far be it from 
me to pretend to the latter character. The very term hieroglyphics 
Is a common bye-word in our tongue^ to designate anything incom- 
prehensible ! and, if I venture to show, that the apprehended unin- 
telligibility of Egyptian hieroglyphics is, in 1843, an illusion, I trust 
that the truth, and the undeniable importance of the subjects handled, 
will not be doubted, in consequence of the insiifficiency of my ex- 
planations ; nor the unintentional errors of the writer be a reason 
for withholding from the labors of the Champollion school the atten- 
tion they so imperiously demand. 

Yet, if America has hitherto been quiescent, and tardy in further- 
ing the progress of Egyptian developments, it will be satisfactory to 
her people to be assured, that there is one American savan who, at a 
bound, will carry a very important branch of these sciences to unan- 
ticipated and glorious results. The name of Dr. Samuel George 
Morton, vice-president of the " Academy of Natural Sciences" at 
Philadelphia, is already associated with profound researches into the 
primeval history of man on this continent ; and no student of anthro- 
pology but has been enlightened by his ** Crania Americana.** For- 
tuitous circumstances, consequent on his own Instigation, have 
enabled me to place before Dr. Morton a mass of crude materials, 
which form the basis of the work, now preparing for the press, under 
the title of " Crania iEgyptiaca.'* When, in the course of these chap, 
ters, I approach the subject of ancient ethnology, as deducible from 
the monuments of Egypt, it will be seen what an immense light is, for 
the first tim^, thrown on the origin of the ancient Egyptian race by 
Dr. Morton*s researches ; and, in the interim, I seize" this opportunity 
to express my acknowledgments for the varied instruction I have de- 
rived from our intercourse, no less than my gratitude for the manifold 
kindnesses received at his hands. 

In treating on Egyptian subjects, it behoves me, as it is likewise 
due to my valued friend, Mr. F. Catherwood, to state, that I am aware 
of his having preceded me. Having had the pleasure of forming, 
years ago, at Cairo, those friendly relations with him that continue 
to the present hour, there are none more able than myself to appre. 
ciate his intimate acquaintance with that ancient country ; and, in 
various branches of study I am happy to acknowledge his superior 
attainments. Mr. Catherwood*s lectures embraced a much wider 
field of observation than my own dissertations, as he could add his 
researches in other Eastern countries — ^particularly in Palestine — to 
those he prosecuted for several years in Egypt. My illustrations of 
antiquity are confined to the Valley of the Nile. At the time when 
Mr. Catherwood lectured on Egypt, the bulk of the works from which 
I have culled the matters whereon I intend to descant, had not issued 
from the press; and none, I may say, had reached this country. Any 
difference, therefore, in our respective Egjrptian views, is attributable 
to these circumstances, rather than to any deficiency on Mr. Gather- 
wood*8 part at the time of his lectures. Since those days, Mr. Gather- 
wood's attention has been turned to a distinct, and still more arduous 
field of antiquarian investigation ; and the long-buried and almost 
incredible monumental remains in Central America, exhumed with 
nnlooked-for and extraordinary success by Mr. John L. Stephens, 
have given to Mr. Catherwood such opportunities for distinguishing 
Himself, that, in treating on ancient Egypt, I have his assurances 
that I am not trenching upon his interests or pursuits. 

I was in this icountry at the time of Mr,.Buckingham*s arrival, aad 



am acquainted with his literary works, 
lectures, I know them only from hearsay, thr 
or from some of his own publications. No 
ently be instituted between things wherein 
and, as I am particularly desirous that mf sij 
ments, intentions, lectures, and principle 
totally distinct from those of Mr. Buckihg 
coming, as well as unnecessary, to say mori 

It has been already casually stated, that '. 
in the land of Egypt, for the greater par 
Congenial tastes have, since my boyhood, 
opportunities occurred, to keep pace with 
travellers ; while, with most of those who 
especially with those who followed out the 
been on terms of social intimacy, and with n 
ence. A chequered, and not an idle life, e 
many subjects from personal experience ai 
ledge — and for topographical acquaintance 
say, that there is little space on either side o 
beach to the second Cataract, with which 
not rendered me faniiliar. In 1839, having r 
for an indefinite period, from the land of m; 
tage of nearly two. years* leisure to ascertain 
tion gleaned, by the Champollion school, or 
I indulged my migrating propensities by a y 
Nubia, as well as by various dromedary ex< 
and western deserts adjacent to Cairo. IV 
occupied in studying the works whence I 
information as I possess, or in discussing re 
many talented men and erudite scholars w 
European community. 

I pretend to no discoveries of my own. 
the productions of the learned in Egyptian 
have been, within my reach. I have adopte 
proportions. I frequently use the languag 
ideas from all ;. and after this avowal, trus 
charge of plagiarism ; for who, in 1843, can 
for two thousand three hundied years, has o< 
more or less critical examinations of the h 
and modern nation, without availing himsell 
tained in the published labors of his predece 

The only po>ver to which I venture to la 
crimination in the choice of my authoritie 
that, while making use of the same facts to I 
of the Champollions, Rosellini, Wilkinson, & 
to assign reasons differing from theirs, or i 
elusions. 

During a stay of some months in the yc 
thought that if I returned to America, I shoi 
interval of time, profitably to myself, and pe 
others, as a lecturer on early Egyptian subje 
threw me out of the season ; and when I so 
ries for some of the great works of the Ne\s 
extreme regret, that the most important wer< 

I had therefore valid grounds for supposi 
of those I might address, the manner of eh 
arcana, no less than many of the practical re 
at least present the charm of novelty ; but, i 
putable facsimiles of £2gyptian legends and 
was impossible to prepare any satisfactory pi 

It is with sincere pleasure, that I now exj 
ments to my vakied friend, R. K. Haighi 
whose friendship I acquired some years ago 
independently of his other varied kindnessc 
hooka, by procuring from Europe " I Monum 
Nubia,'* of Professor Rosellini. This inva 
and the only copy (complete as far as it has \ 
ing in the United States, has been lent to me 
in my possession. From this work, with o< 
others, the illustrations that embellish my o 
copied, with scrupulous fidelity, by Philadelph: 
viation from the originals lies in the requisite er 
but beyond this, in my pictorial representatior 
or in anything else, has been made from the 

Finally : if my readers will kindly take : 
my life has been spent, and my exertions, till 
in January, 1842, have been actively direct* 
suits, totally distinct in nature from the positi 
them, I trust they will look with indulgence < 
acquit myself of the agreeable, but arduous 
than at the deficiencies proceeding from my < 
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The origin of the Art of Writing loses itj 
periods of man*s primeval history. With thi 
varieties of the human species, the primitive 
tion of mankind, the patriarchal fountains ol 
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and the earliest sources of the diversity of language, must be a6so. 
elated ^e first developments of that art, which, from the remotest 
periods, has enabled man to record his history, and to overcome space 
and time in the transmission of his thoughts. 

And it must be allowed, that on all these subjects, however success- 
fully the efforts of antiquaries, in the last 'quarter of a century, have 
enlightened us with unexpected and almost unhoped-for glimpses of 
the truth; yet, beyond a certain epoch, of 'which the antiquity is 
scarcely definable, their lights fail us ; and the origin of letters, with 
a thousand accompanying questions, is lost in the night of time ; 
wherein, to use the beautiful words of Bryant, " These subjects as- 
sume the fuitastic forms of an evening cloud ; we seem to descry 
castles, and mountains, and gigantic appearances, but, wbile we 
gaze, the forms die away, and are soon lost in gloom and uncertainty." 
All the progress that modern researches have, as yet, achieved, is to 
carry back the positive epoch of the absolute existence of writing, 
rather than to have lifted the veil, which conceals its primeval origin. 
The lamp of modem inquiry has illumined our pathway, and ex- 
tended our knowledge a few hundred years beyond the point reached 
by our forefathers. Here and there, its projectile ray is through the 
gloom reflected, by some diamond imbedded in the distant rock ; 
but the shadows -of the cavern flit before our eyes, and the fire-damp 
warns us of the danger of advance. 

Whether the art of writing was a consequence of the necessities 
<^ human society, the result of a progress from the rude savage to 
the civilized man, can be looked upon now-a-days only as a curious 
speculation. Nor when we shall take inta consideration, in a sub^ 
sequent chapter, the subject of Chronology, can this hypothesis be 
consistently sustained, without overthrowing the entire fabric of 
Scriptural history ; because, I trust, that I shall be able to demon. 
Btrate, from the positive records of Egypt, that if to the already 
almost biblically-irreconcileable antiquity, imperiously required forthe 
monuments still erect in that country, we add the countless ages that 
would be required, before the theoretical primitive Savage could 
conceive, much less execute, such an eternal edifice as one psnumid, 
we must fall back upon geological, and cease to define his progress 
by chronological periods. Far less inconsistent with the refinement 
in arts and sciences, that we encounter at the remotest epoch of 
Egyptian history, and infinitely more in accordance is it with the 
Sacred Word, to class the art of writing among those primeval, if 
not antediluvian, revelationa to man, of which we possess much col. 
lateral evidence ; although of the act we have no positive record, 
and of the era we are utterly uncertain. 

Until the discoveries of Champollion enabled us to produce " writ- 
ings," " sculptured letters," and " painted alphabetic signs," coeval 
with generations, that in the days of the Patriarch Abndiam had long 
ceased to exist, not only has writing been traced to the Hebrews, 
Chinese, Phcsnicians, Chaldeans, Hkidoos, or Egyptians, according 
to the respective theories of the scholar, his prejudices and partial!. 
ties ; but, it was maintained by some of the learned, that we owe the 
art of writing to Moses, the Hebrew Lawgiver ; and that the Tablets 
of stone, in the wilderness of Sinai, are Uie first authentic evidence 
we possess of eariy alphabetic writing ; whence the conclusion 
would inevitably follow, that this inestimable blessing had been denied 
to man, until the 15th century before the Christian era ! 

That such an hypothesis is fallacious, may be shown by Scripture 
itself; even were we deprived of the unanswerable proofs to be 
gleaned from Gentile records. In Gen. v. 1st — "This is the hook of 
the generations of Adam" — reference is made to the book of gerie. 
ologp; whence it irresistibly follows, that writing myst have been in 
use among the antediluvian patriarchs ; and, under the view that 
writing was a divine revelation, the same Almighty power that, ac 
cording to the pr^jeding proposition, instructed Moses, could have 
equally vouchsafed a similar inspiration to any patriarch from Adam 
to Noah ; nor does it seem consistent Mdth the merciful dispensation 
which preserved Noah's family through the grand cataclysm, and 
had condescended, according, to the biblical record, to teach him 
those multitudinous arts indispensably requisite to the construction 
of a vessel destined to pass uninjured through the tempests of the 
deluge, that the Almighty, by withholding the art of writing, should 
have left the account of antediluvian events to the vicissitudes of 
oral tradition, or denied to Noah's holy family the practice of that 
art, which, it is maintained, was conceded first to Moses. 

But there are other arguments, that confirm the existence of the 
art of writing in antediluvian epochs (whether by symbols or by 
alphabetic signs,) to be gathered from a critical examination of the 
Pentateuch ; and, while I would casually observe, that " Moses was 
learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians" — Acts vii. 22 — I will 
point out some of the reasons for this assertion. 

The five books of Moses* carry with them internal evidence, not 
of one sole,^ connected, and original composition, but of a compila. 
turn, by an inspired writer, from earlier annals. " The genealogical 
tables and family records of various tribes, that are found, embodied 
in the Pentateuch, bear the appearance of documents copied from 
written archives. They display no trait which might lead us to 

* Vide Priohord's Egyptian Mythology— Wi«eman'« Lecture»-and " Hebrew Cha- 
mweo uerived from Hieroglyphics." by John Xiamb, D. D., Master of Corpus C. Ool- 
1^, Cambridge— London, 1886. References will therein be found to the works, chi^y 
mnrnanxk Hebiaieal itadenti, on which the above aseertioas are grounded. 



ascribe their production to the dictates of immediate revelation, nor 
are we anjrwhere informed that such in reality was their origin. Wo 
are aware that similar documents were constructed by the inspinscl 
writers of the Gospels, from national archives or family memorials.' 

The obvious presumption is, that Moses obtained records of a 
like description from similar sources, unless it can be shown that no 
such means were in existence at die time. We have the authority 
of Genesis v., 1, for asserting the existence of a hook of genealogies 
in the time of Noah ; and a city, mentioned by Joshua, was named 
in Hebrew, " Kiqath Sefer" — the City of Letters. It is impossible 
to prove that lefters were unknown before Moses ; and the Hebrews 
of his day appear even to have had two distinct modes of writing; 
the characters of which, in one case, were alphabetic, and in the 
other symbolic. The inscription on the Ephod itself is said — Exodus 
xxviii., 36 — to have been written in characters " like the engravings 
of ^ signet ;^^ and the original type of the sacred Ubim and Thum- 
MiM was, as will hereafter be shown, derived from an earlier combi- 
nation of emblems, possibly Egyptian. We have, therefore, many 
reasons to believe that the use of letters, and the practice of preserving 
chronicles and genealogies, were known to the Hebrews long before 
Moses : while, in any case, if an attempt were made, in violation of 
all legitimate inferences, to draw attestation from Holy Writ, and it 
were proved tliat, until the time of Moses, the Jews were unable to 
preserve their national annals save by oral tradition, it would, in the 
present advanced state of positive knowledge in the history of contem. 
porary Gentile nations (who, ages anterior to Moses, had authentic 
and written chronicles,) show that the Israelites were, till the 15th cen. 
tury before Christ, more ignorant than any great people of antiquity 
— a position which, I presume, would be as detrimental to Scrip- 
tural authenticity, as, in truth, it would be contrary to reason and 
to fact. 

But it has been demonstrated, by a succession of eminent scholars, 
since the year 1753, that a critical examination of the Hebrew text 
of Genesis establishes the truth of the assertion, that this book con- 
tains several original records ; each bearing on its face the strongest 
marks of authenticity, and of long anterior antiquity, which have 
been brought together by the hand of Moses. Genesis contains 
repetitions and double narratives of the same events — distinguished 
by different characteristics of style, distincdy marked. Two histo. 
ries are clearly defined in the Hebrew text : in one, the Deity is 
styled Elobim ; and in the other, Jehovah ; besides an infinitude of 
d^erences in relative style, that leave no doubt, on the mind of the 
scholastic investigator, in regard to the diversity of the records which 
chronicle the same event. 

Again, the Book of Job is, by learned theologians, said not to be 
a Hebrew production ; though accepted, and authenticated, by the 
lawgiver of Israel. Job lived in the land of Uz — Aramanea— of 
which Edom was a district, and Arabia our modem designation 
Job was not a Hebrew of the Hebrews, but an Arabian; probably 
of Joktan's race : and, according to Hales, his probable epoch was 
about 2337 B. C. ; that is, from 600 to 800 years hefors Moses. This 
chronological view is further corroborated by the following facts 
with regard to Eliphaz, the Temanite, one of Job's friends. In Ge. 
nesis xxxvi., 4, 10, and in I. Chronicles i., 35, we learn that ElipJiaz 
was Esau*s eldest son. Now, if this Eliphaz be identified with the 
Eliphaz in Job, it is manifest that Job, being contemporary with Eli- 
phaz, must have preceded Moses by some centuries : and that he is 
thus identified is fairly inferrible ; first, from the fact that the name of 
Eliphaz occurs nowhere in the Bible but in the Book ot Job and u) 
the chapters above cited ; and second, from Eliphaz being called the 
Temanite, since we learn from Jeremiah xlix., 7, 20, that Teman 
was a province or portion of Edom, the country of Esau. Job (in 
xix., S3) exclaims, " Oh that my words were written I Oh that they 
were printed in a book." I presume the Hebrew word, rendered 
printed in our version, does not, in its original language, convey 
strictly this meaning. Again — ^Job, zxxi., 35-—" Oh that one would 
hear me ! Behold, my desire is that the Almighty would answer 
me, and that mine adversary had written a book." It therefore 
follows, that in Job*s day (whenever that was) books were not \m- 
known. 

His affecting and pious narrative, while it combines with abun- 
dance of other evidence, to prove that the pure belief in One God 
was not limited to the Jewish patriarch Abraham, after the first cor- 
ruption of our forefathers, assures us, that written chronicles, and 
even the sublimest poetry, were in use long before Moses. We are 
likewise thus made aware, that this inspired writer, when he com- 
piled the Pentateuch, did not disdain the records of Gentile nations, 
in the case of Job, to console the Israelites during their forty years of 
tribulation in the wilderness ; nor did his descendants consider them 
unworthy of incorporation into their sacred books. We may also 
gather some confirmative inferences, that compilation was not re- 
jected by other inspired writers, from the fact, thiit the collection of 
sacred poems, received under the names of David's Psalms, were 
composed, at different and distant intervals, some by David, and 
many of them after the Babylonish captivity ; and were subsequently 
collected together in the Hebrew archives, and attributed exclusively, 
though erroneously, to David, by the Jews, as by ourselves. 1 pass 
over the various other instances to be found in the Pentateuch, all 
corroborative of the correcmess of the assertion, that, in Moses' time> 
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books were familiar to the Hebrews ; who were instructed to believe 
that tlieir sins were recorded in the Almighty's ^o^— Exodus xxxfl., 
32,33 — which was no new doctrine in the days of Moses ; and 1 
extract from Dr. Lamb's invaluable work, the succeeding paragraph, 
as well as other evidences. 

" Every attentive reader of the Bible must have observed, vthat 
the book of Genesis is divided into ttDO perfectly separate and dis- 
tinct histories. The Jiret part is an account of the Creatioic, and 
the general history of mankind up to the building of the Tower of 
Babel. The second part is the history of Abraham, and his de. 
scendants ; from the call of the patriarch in the land ,of Ur of the 
Chaldees, to the death of Joseph, after the settlement of the children 
of Israel in Goshen, in the land of Egypt. The first phrt contains 
the history oi ahwe two tliousand years ; and is contained in the ten 
first chapters of Genesis, and nine verses of the eleventh. The second 
part comprises a period of about two hundred and fifty years, and 
occupies the remaining thirty-nine ehapters. This history, which 
commences at the beginning of the twelfth chapter, is preceded by 
a genealogical table, tracing Abraham's pedigree up to the patriarch 
Shem. Betw,een the event (Babel) recorded in the ninth verse of 
the eleventh chapter, and the next verse (viz : the call of* Abraham,) 
there intervenes a period of nearly four hundred yearSy during which 
we know nothing of the history of the human race from the sacred 
Scriptures.** 

Thus, then, the Israelites, before the Exodus, would have pes- 
sessed two sacred books. One, " Genesis," properly so called ; and 
the other, ** The History of Abraham." 

There is no reason for supposing that other contemporary nations 
did n9t possess, in those early times, similar records ; nor is there 
any reason why other contemporary nations should not hkve chroni. 
cled all great events, and handed down, perhaps as far as ourselves, 
some of the annals of those events, that took place iipon the earth, 
on which the Bible, during an interval of " above four hundred 
years,", is stricdy silent. It will be seen that the Egyptians have. 

** We know Aat, in addition to these (books,) the Hebrews had 
another booky entided " Milchamoth Jehovah" — the " Wars of Jeho- 
vah" — (vague traditions, concerning which mythes abound in Gen- 
tile records, as the wars of the gods with Titan, the Indian primeval 
annals, &c.) " from which a quotation is given in Numbers xxi.,14." 

Learned Hebraists also consider that the Jews, anterior tt> the age 
of Moses, had a collection of national ballads, in a booky entitled 
** Sepher-Hajashur" — see Joshua x., 13 — ** Is not this written in the 
Book of Jasher ? " The frequent use of the words, " and he sang," 
axe deemed to allude to the first sentence of some more ancient 
«ong ; whence the title of a book was derived — ^Judges v., 1 — Debo- 
rah's song is an instance. 

It is finally sustained, by great church theologians, that Moses, 
when, under the inspiration of God, he indited the books of the law, 
prefixed to them a history of Abraham and his posterity, as pre- 
served by Israel's family ; and at the same time rendered their sacred 
records of the Creation and history of man up to the dispersion at 
Babel (which are presumed to have been written in a different char' 
deter — probably symbolic writing — ^from that now known to us as 
the Hebrew letters,) into the Hebrew language, us current in Moses' 
day. 

I am thus particular in demonfltrating, by biblical evidence, that 
the art of writing did not originate with Moscsj lest the position 
now indisputably established, ef the prior antiquity of this art among 
Crentile nations, of the earliest periods, should appear to militate 
'against the authenticity of the Mosaic record ; and it will be con- 
ceded, that when once, by arguments grounded on the Bible itself, 
Ae use of books among the Hebrews is carried back to antediluvian 
periods, not only is the charge of heresy in these matters rendered 
litigatory, but the inference in favor of a primary divine revelation 
considerably strengthened. 

The Jews were not the only people who preserved written me- 
morials of the deluge, for among all nations we find vague traditions 
of the event itself; and in many we may trace the former existence 
of written chronicles. If, at ihe present day, we cannot produce 
voluminous annals, coeval with early postdiluvian eras, in supporK 
of this assertion, we can adduce abundance of historical reasons, to 
account for the absence of these primeval documents in our day, in 
the fearful destruction of ancient libraries by the barbarous fanaticism 
of numerous nations, and of all creeds ; no less than by accidents, 
and casualties, to which, from their inflammable nature, or perishable 
materials, all literary productions are liable. Without recapitulating 
the various instances of the annihilation of ancient archives in Asia 
Minor, Greece, and Sjrria, let us remember, that in the defence of 
the arsenal against the furious attacks of an enraged . Alexandrian 
populace, Julius Csesar could not save the Ptolemaic library from 
conflagration ; while the subsequent insensate decree of the ruthless 
Omar, enforced the obliteration of the second mightiest collection of 
ancient chronicles, it had taken 600 years to accumulate in the 
Christian Bibliothecal repository at Alexandria. In Cliina, the 
Tartar conquerors devoted to the flames the precious annals of ante- 
nor history ; while, with the same fiendish zeal, their brethren devas- 
fated many of the Indian and Central Asiatic libraries. The Saracenic 
torrent that overthrew the dynasty of Chosroes — ^* KhuzrufT" — sa- 
tiated its unrelentiog destracUveneas on the volumea which for ages 
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•Ter the entrance-gatcway of which was inscribed, " the remedy for 
tiie soul." This palace is the Ranuesnunit a temple-palace of 
Ramses 3rd, (Sesostris) and over the mouldering doorway, which 
once led from the hall to the now-destroyed bibliothecal repository, 
Chamfollion was the first to read in hieroglyphics over the heads of 
"Thoth " and " Saf k" — the male and female deities of arts, sciences, 
and letters — the remarkably appropriate titles " Lady of Letters " — 
and " President of the Library!** 

The door of the library, at the Ramsessium, might be cavilled at, 
on the ground of its erection about the times of Moses. We will go 
back 200 years, to the sanctuary of the temple of Luqsor— of the 
day of Amunoph the 3rd — whom the Greeks and Romans degraded 
into the fabulous Memnon! and whose statue became vocal, for. 
Booth ! Here an inscription over " Thoth " begins, " discourse of 
the Lord of the divine writings " — and another over " Saf k. Lady 
o£ Letters!'' 

The enumeration of all the literary works of the Ancient Egyp- 
tians, of which we have mementos,- requires little beyond extracts 
■from Champollion Figeac ; but, as the detail does not possess suf. 
ficient interest ta general readers, I limit myself to the main features 
of the theme. The discoveries of the ardent investigators of the 
new school have authenticated as Egyptian in origin, however their 
mythology was misconstrued by the authors, or their copyists, the 
ancient writings of Apuleius, Pcemander, Uorus-Apollo, Hermapion ; 
as well as those fragments, known to classical archaeologists as the 
Hermetic books- From the latter, I have taken the prophetic motto, 
thai heads in my lecture-room the illustrative transparency — as given 
by Wilkinson : 

** O ^^ypte, iEgypte .... solas supere^nt fabulae, et ssque tn. 
eredibiles posteris .... sola supererunt verba lapidihus incisa." 
And I render, from the French of Champollion Figeac, the touching 
lament the whole paragraph contains : 

** O Egypt, Egypt ! a time shall come, when, in lieu of a pure reli. 
gion, and of a pure belief, thou wilt possess nought but ridiculous 
fables, incredible to posterity ; and nothing will remain to thee, but 
words engraven on stones — the only monuments that will attest thy 
piety." — (Books of Hermes.) 

The pure resilitions of Egyptian philosophical doctrines start, in 
spite ol their Grecian chrysalis from all the pages we possess of 
Orpheus, Pythagoras, Plato, and Aristotle ; and evince, that in phUo- 
9ophy, as in everything else, the Greeks borrowed from the £!gyp- 
tians ; who are not, however, amenable for errors, that originate in 
the vanity, volatility, and misapprehension o{ the Hellenes; and 
Vfhich invest the profound and practical wisdom of the teachers, 
Vfith the puerilities of the pupils. The touchstone of hieroglyphical 
analysis now enables us to cull the Nilotic pearls from the mound, 
and return them with honor to their proprietors ; leaving the remain- 
der to the Greeks as their exclusive copyright. 

I have been thus prolix, to show that history sacred and profane, 
which, however doubtful before Champollion's discoveries, is now 
■upported by hieroglyphical evidence, would alone suffice to over, 
throw the fallacy, that attributes to Moses the invention of letters, or 
to the Hebrews the exclusive transmission of early annals, descrip. 
tive of some antediluvian, and many postdiluvian events. The 
▼cry Scriptures derive confirmation from the fact, that many early 
nations preserved vyritten legends, as well as oral traditions, of Uiose 
primeval days ; and I have endeavored to account, in the destruction 
of welUauthenticated libraries, for the reason, why the Jewish 
Chronicles were, till lately, all that the lapse of ages has preserved 
to us. There are remarkable connections between fragments of 
profane historians, and several parts of Genesis ; and the practice of 
preserving every species of written chronicle, being far more ancient 
thaii Moses, recedes into the mists qf remote antiquity, among nations 
distinct from the Hebrews, ethnographically and geographically, and 
in era anterior to, as in modes of writing, and attributes of speech, 
removed from Jewish assimilation or connection. Berosns, who 
wrote B. C. 268, gives a Chaldean history of the ten antediluvian 
peneiations, that differs but in names from the Hebrew account. 
He expressly affirms, that Xisxtthrus (whom we term Noah) com. 
piled memoirs of the previous history of mankind before the flood, from 
which all existing accounts were said to have been derived. Allowing 
them to be a Semitic, and therefore, to the Hebrews, a cognate tribe, 
we cannot deny to the Chaldeans a full knowledge of the art of 
writing, at the earliest period, for they must have been familiar with 
■ome method of writing, before they could construct tables with 
astronomical observations. These tables are allowed by theologian, 
as likewise by astronomical criticism, to date as far back as B. C. 
2234, or 700 years before Moses ! And yet Diodorus distinctly 
avers, that the Babylonians learned astronomy from the Egyptians, 
" being themselves an Egyptian colony,'* We know, monumentally, 
that Mesopotamia — " Naharina" — was a subdued country, tributary 
to Egypt, at 1600 B. C. ; and know not during how many centuries 
previously it had been such. Fragments of Sanconiathon lead us to 
inferences confirmatory of Berosus. 

Amid these various records, it would seem^ as if the Jews pre. 
served one or more copies of primeval legends, which by Moses 
were compiled into one account ; collating portions of them, perhaps, 
with similar documents, existing in the hieroglyphic character, 
iuring his education in Egyptian colleges.* I say " similar docu. 



ments," because we have the authority of Plato, (see Wilkinson, 4th 
vol. p. 169,) that when Solon visited Egypt, about 549 B. C, the 
Egyptian priests, with whom he was conversing about " the be. 
ginning of all things," said to him — ** You mention one deluge only, 
whereas marty happened." I leave it to geologists to define the true 
meaning of the priests, and to concede the correctness of the Egyp. 
tian record. 

The Egyptian priests told Solon inany things, that must have 
humbled his Athenian pride of. superior knowledge; but one fact 
that they told him, on geography, i8:,80 curious, in regard to the " far 
West," that it is worthy of mention, r 

We know the maritime abilities of the Phosnicians, and we can 
adduce tangible reasons to show, that, by orders of Pharaoh Necho, 
Africa had been circumnavigated, and the Cape of Good Hope, 
about 600 B. C, actually doubled, before it was in the year 1497 of 
our era, discovered by Diaz and Vasco de Grama. 

The Eg}rptians had intercourse with Hindostan, the Spice Islands, 
and China, long before that period ; and in maritime skill equalled, 
as in geographical knowledge they surpassed all early nations. Now, 
when Solon whs receiving that instruction in the Egyptian sacerdotal 
colleges, which rendered him the " wisest of mankind," (among the 
Athenians,) besides gleaning an insight into primeval history, and 
geology, that subsequently induced him to compose a great poem, 
wherein he treated on Attica, before the Oqygian flood, and on the 
VAST Island, which had sunk into the Atlantic Ocean ; he was 
informed by " Sonchis, one of the priests, of the existence of the At- 
LANTic Isles ; which, Sonchis said, were larger than Africa and 
Asia united." See Wilkinson — *^ Thebes " — p. 254, extract fronj 
Plato. 

In the course of these essays and lectures, I shall incidentally 
advert to sundry curious facts of the same kind ; but, as the present 
chapter and the following, are to be devoted to the writinos of the 
ancient Egyptians, I proceed to other branches of my subject, with 
this prefatory remarie, that is requisite to do away with any seeming 
discrepancy between my assertions, and those views of Holy writ, 
which, in common with many others, I was taught at school. It is 
this:. 

That to supi^ose Hebrew to be the mos^ ancient language, and the 
one spoken by Adam and Noah, is a matter of opinion ; contrary to 
evidence ; immaterial in itself, as regards Christian belief ; and non. 
essential to any view of the case ; but to suppose, that, within a 
comparatively few years after Noah, the Jewish annals were the 
only written Chronicles, and that Hebrew was the only language, in 
which histories of antediluvian events were, by die immediate 
descendants of Noah — those whose movements were affected by the 
Dispersion — preserved, is, at the present hour, an untenable fallacy. 
" L*on est revenu de tout 9a." 

That to suppose Moses to be the inventor of letters is an illusion ; 
though he may have modified the Hebrew alphabet ; and there are 
some inferences, to be drawn from similarity of alphabetic charac 
ters, that he may have adopted some Egyptian phonetic improve, 
ments on the primitive Hebrew method of symbolic writings — " like 
the engravings of a signet " — ^inasmuch, as the Egyptians, for more 
than a thousand years before his time, had used the same symbolic^, 
figurdtive, and phonetic signs, that were in popular use in his day ; 
for, according to Acts vii. 22, " Moses was learned in all the wis- 
dom of the Egyptians." 

It has been clearly shown, by the Rev. Dr. John Lamb, of Cam- 
bridge University, that the Hebrew alphabet may be traced, letter 
for letter, to a primitive hierooltfhic. The greater part of these 
hieroglyphical parents of the present Hebrew alphabet are unques. 
tionably Egyptian ; but while, in principle, I entirely coincide with 
his lucid arrangement, it is necessary for a hierologist to state, that 
some of the syri^ls are not strictly Egyptian, although it is possible 
other homophones would supply the vacancies* In his opinion, as in 
that of many other English and Continental hebraists, the original^ 
and perhaps antediluvian, mode of writing was ficture writing, or 
idiographic ; whence all alphabets were subsequently derived ; each 
taking that form consistent with the genius of each language, as 
spoken and written by the earliest families of the human race. 

In speculating, however, upon these hitherto insoluble problems, 
it seems to me orthodox, as well as reasonable, knowing as we do 
from Scripture that books existed long before Moses, and probably 
long before Noah, to reflect upon the following crude supposition, 
which I advance hypothetically, with deference to superior judgment. 

When mankind, either on the primitive peaceful separation of the 
children of Noah, in the days of Peleg (whose name in Hebrew 
means " to divide," and " to separate,") or, on the subsequent vio- 
lent and miraculous dispersion at Babel, in the plains of Shinar, 
sought in varied climes, and under infinitely-diversified circum- 
stances, to obey the Creator's fiat, " Go. forth, be fruitful and multi- 
ply," each distinct family of man, proceeding " in sorrow," " to 
eat bread," by " the sweat of his face, till he return unto the 
ground," carried with the physical diversities, and craniological, 
osteological, capillary, and cuticular varieties of his peculiar race, 
the differences of language. 

Each distinct family of man, (or perhaps only the higher Caucasian 
castes,) may have possessed a transcript of tha; original, primeval 

* Confr. FabeiMMgin of Pagan Idolatrj-itp. 200-8 
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ekrontcUf that contained memorials of the flood, and of anterior 
ayents. 

To the intervention of time, and vast geog^phical distances, the 
changes of method, and the alteration of alphabetic pigns, may pos- 
sibly be traced, and probably attributed. 

Some nations, in the lapse of ages, may have forgotten the primu 
iive art of writing ; but have preserved oral traditions of the former 
existence of that art ; and these nations may have set about the re- 
discovert of the mode of transmitting their thoughts, in writing^ to 
posterity. And while, under this view, I proceed to show what 
might possibly have been the process, by which this lost art could 
have been recovered, I would observe, that a strong analogy in tra- 
cing writing to primeval Revelation may be found, in ascending to 
the divine origin of the belief in the unity of the Godhead, and of his 
ineffable attributes in the Trinity, (Monotheism, mystically developed 
in triads,) the existence of which pure primeval creed among the 
Grentiles, is shown by the mythological systems of the Hindoos, the 
Pelasgic Greeks, the Orphic philosophers, the Tyrians, the Sidoni- 
ans, the Syrians, the Edessenes, the Chaldeans, the Peruvians, (?) the 
Chinese, and Ultra-Gangetic nations, of the remotest antiquity, to 
have been the same, as, thoroughly demonstrable by hicroglyphical 
discoveries, it is now proved to have been the faith of those initiated 
in the hierophantic mysteries of the traduced, and misunderstood, 
Ancient Egyptians.* 

The narrow limits of this hurried treatise preclude the develop- 
ment I could wish to give to this portion of my subject. In attribu- 
ting the art of writing to primary Revelation, there arises a difficulty 
from the query, how, if the art were known to mankind at the Dis- 
persion, does it happen that each early nation should have used a 
different alphabet ? This might \)e met, if hot answered, by a pa- 
rallel question ; how is it, that each family of man spoke a different 
lamgnage after Babel? We must recognize the will of Divine 
Providence in both cases. 

I cannot reconcile with Scriptural chronology, however extended, 
the lapse of time adequate for the rude uninstnicted savage to ac- 
quire, among the myriads of progressive steps toward civilization, 
Uie art of writing, whether by symbolic, or alphabetic signs. Writ- 
ing may be for ever unnecessary to vast tribes of human beings, who 
are far above the savage in the scale of civilization ; and would, 
assuredly, not have been the art which, for many generations, a sav- 
age community would strive to acquire, or to which their first efforts 
would be directed. Centuries would elapse, before the hypothet- 
ical savage could reach that wonderful process, attested by Egyptian 
monuments, still erect on Nilotic shores, whose construction precedes 
Abraham by unnumbered generations. 

But, if we cannot reconcile, with any view of biblical chronology, 
the intervening and undefinable measure of time, when we start with 
an uninspired savage, and gradually mould him into a civilized man ; 
we have abundance of evidence to bring forward, when, in accord, 
nnce with the Pentateuch^ we suppose a primeval, and heaven, 
descended state of civilization, from which, after paganism, or 
feteechism, strictly so called, had supplanted the pure primitive creed 
in some nations, (as in the case of Terah, progenitor of the ** father 
of the faithful") mankind subsequently fell off. 

So soon as lapse of time, and great geographical distances, had 
separated some families of the human race from all relations with, or 
appro'ximation to the habits of, the others, it is quite rational to con- 
jecture that, in the same manner as the remoter tribes receded from 
the worship of the true Deity, they lost the arts and civilization of their 
primitive origin, and among them the art of writing, or the-prtmevaZ 
alpheibet, Man is prone to deterioration ; and I think it could be tol- 
erably well sustained, though the argument is herein irrelevant, diat 
none, but the Caucasian families, possess the vital rudiments for con- 
tinual and progressive moral, physical, and intellectual improvement. 

Yet, oral tradition, handed down from father to son, it may well 
be conceived, would, for an indefinite series of generations, prolong 
the memory of the vague fact, that, at one time, their ancestors pos- 
sessed a mode of expressing, ideographically by symbols, or by any 
other species of mnemonics, their ideas to each other, independ. 
cntly of time or space. As society advanced, and the necessities of 
man were, by experience, supplied, some one of those gifted intel- 
lects, that arise in every community, turned his thoughts and efforts to 
rediscover that process, which oral tradition assured him was once 
known to his forefathers ; and, with more or less success, he and his 
descendants perfected a system, which, in some nations, as for} 
instance, the Jafethic, is perfect and purely alphabetic. In Mexican 
tribes (so far as, at this day, is known about them in Europe) 
they never appear to have gone much beyond jnctortal representations : 
of the scenes, and symbolical expressions of the ideas they strove to 
perpetuate. Among the children of Shem, we may suppose there ' 
was retained a nearer approximation to the original alphabet, or 
primidve pictorial method of writing. | 

In China, among the Mongolian families, the Alphabetic system 
was never successfully reached ; and when they wish to write an 
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European name, the characters employed i 
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In Egypt, among the children of Ham, i 
combination of alphabetic, or phonetic sig 
of figubative signs; and of symbolic signs 
useful abridgements from the hieroglyphic 
whole of the above three classes) to the hi 
comparatively modem times, to the demoti< 
Greek alphabet, augmented by seven letters 
texts, was introduced with Christianity, durii 
and formed those letters known to us as the 

How immensely the knowledge, or convi 
vious period, the progenitors of one of these 
erers, rather than inventors, of the art of w 
expressing and perpetuating their thoughts 
or space, must have fortified the soul of bin 
the lost secret, may well be conceived. He \ 
as does the child, who endeavors to put tog 
ponent parts of a dissected map. The chi 
that it can be done. He derives encouragen 
and, with redoubled energy, bends his intclli 
hopeless must have been the labor of that 
information regarding the possibility of such 
to discover, ot to invent, a means ol recordi 

I confess, I look upon it as almost impract 
primary reoeZa^ion. If Columbus, (although, 
em antiquaries at Copenhagen enlightened 
the contrary,) had not leamed, in his prev 
the existence of a western Continent and of 
dauntless " Eric the Red," can we well s 
confidence, he would boldly have steered ai 
Spain to the West Indies? In the same 
that there ?uid been a mode of writing in e 
have materially facilitated the rediscovery of 
that had lost the primeval art. 

One or more families of man in eariy ai 
covered this lost art for themselves, indeper 
nations. We can trace the affinities of all t 
tory and by analytical processes, to a very i 
this we do know, that the origin of writin, 
though it is autocthon, or indigenous ; that, 
of which we can find relics, it was the same 
quent Pharaonic period, and a perfect syste 
the art in Egypt surpasses the record of any 
respect to the first chapters of Genesis ; that, 
invent the alphabet, they rediscovered its eq 
and finally, it would be far more easy to dei 
ters, not excepting the Hebrew (as shown by 
from the Elgyptians, than to maintain that the 
art of writing from any other source but the 
lation, or its remembrance, if they were not 1 

The remote antiquity of hierogI}rphical ^ 
from the fact, that it must have existed bef 
month in Egypt ; which astronomical obser 
cords, prove to have been in use at an epocl 
gint era of the Flood. 

From Egyptian annals we may glean soi 
the view, that they either possessed the pn 
that they rediscovered its equivalent, from th 
attributes of the two " Thoths " — the firet an 
Egyptian msrthological personages, deified a 
head. 

To " Thoth," Mercury, or the first Hermes 
the invention of letters ; and there is seemin| 
the type of that antediluvian revelation to n 
gives us indications. He belongs, in Manet 
" Old Chronicle," to that shadowy period de« 
the gods," to veil under a fable (probably i 
phants to the initiated) the record of antedih 

But, among the deities of Egypt — know 
** Thoth, Lord of Pautoouphis " — who, unde 
of Hermes Trismegistus (the thrice-great He 
second, was an emanation of the first Hermes, 1 
lord of the divine writings," who was likewi 
sciences. 

I cannot but speculate, that this second " 1 
vian times, the rediseoverer of an art of wi 
E^gjrptiane to the invention, in antediluvian p< 
and prototype. (7) 
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Under Dr. Lamb's view, that Hebrew characters may haye been 
the nearest approach to the primeval "picture writing," thitf r£di8. 
eovery by the second Thoth (who was doubtless a priest and philoso- 
pher,) of the art of writing in Egyptf will account for any diversities 
or analogies between the Egyptian compound hieroglyphic sjrstem, 
and the phonetic method adopted by the Hebrews at the Moeaie era, 
no less than in regard to other purely alphabetic systems. 

The process by which Thoth the second arrived at hieroglyphic 
writing, may have been as follows : 

The first attempts were probably limited to ^eJiguraUve otpieto. 
rial method of expressing the image of the thing, for the thing itself; 
as the drawing of a hand, to denote a hand, and so forth. 

In lilgypU as has been clearly elucidated by the profound Rosellini, 
tiie drts of design and trrt^ing were invariably associated ; and neither 
t^ Egyptians nor any other nation ever adopted the art of drawing, 
> before they felt the necessity of wnrruro ; and drawing was produced 
in the endeavor to discover some mode of expressing ideas; so that 
the people who invented painting and sculpture, were impelled toward 
the exercise of these arts by the desire of writing ; and the means 
taken to write were the causes and producing motives of the a^t of 
drawing. 

Drawing was therefore the most natural medium, and, in those 
early days, the most effective, to satisfy those cravings, inherent in 
intellectual man, which had in view the creation of a power to com. 
municate with persons removed from the draughtsman by time and 
•pace, rather than to imitfite the various works of nature. The study 
of representing things pictorially, had, in those primitive times, no 
other object than to effect that which was completely achieved by 
the introduction of signs for sounds. 

Of the introduction of these letters, we have the fact before us in 
every Egyptian legend, from the earliest postdiluvian epoch admis. 
•ible, down to the extinction of hieroglyphical writing in the third 
century of the Christian era, a period of at least 3000 years ; but we 
cannot name the introducer, except in the legendary Tboth ; nor 
state positively how this, discovery was made in Egypt. 

The arts of writing, drawing, painting, and sculpture, in ancient 
Egypt, were emblematized by one symbol ; and, in hieroglyphics, 
were expressed thus : 




corresponding phonetically| 
to — 



m\i 



Cf>U 



Skhai. This symbol expressed, in the sacred character^ the signifi- 
cation and the sound of the words " to paint,"*** the painter," ** to 
write," and ** the writer ;" as also ** writings " — ypafifiaTa, The 
symbol itself is compounded of three things, all connected with its 
meaning ; a^A the reed,^* a used in writing, at the present day, by 
the Arabs, and termed ^ " qdlam ;" ** the vase," ^C or ink-bot. 
tie ; andthe " scribes' pal 
his red and hlack inks, fil 
tre. « 




« 



whereon ^P he poured 
he little hollows in its cen- 



In precisely the same manner, in ancient Greek, the words ** to 
describe," " to draw," ** to engrave," and ** to write," were all cwn- 
prised in the same verb — ypa^tv. 

By analogical reasoning, then, we may infer, that the progressive 
steps towa^ the development of Meroglyphical writing, may have 
been in the following order : 

1st. That material objects struck their view, and to transmit them 
to posterity, or to preserve the idea of one of these objects, they 
painted the figure of the thing itself; and this would be figurative 
¥mting. 

2nd. That the insufficiency of this plan in application was imme 
diately felt. In painting the figure of a man, they could not express 
what man ; and to define him, they added a tropical sign or symbol 
of another thing in some way associated with this particular man. 
This would be symbolic writing. 

3rd. That then certain arbitrary, and in due course, conventional 
signs were added, to express the idea of an immaterial object ; as a 
HATCHET for a god, an urmvs (asp) for royalty^, &c. 

4th. They finally contrived to introduce divers representatives of 
SOUND, taking, to denote each letter, those objects the names of which, 
la their language, began with the initial sound of that designation ; 
that is, when they wanted to denote the articulation L, they drew a 
Lion, and so on. This would be phonetic writing ; and is the prin- 
eiple that originated many Semitic alphabets, as the Hebrew, the 
Samaritan, the Phoenician, &.c. as well as those of some other nations. 

In Egyptian hierogljrphics, as may be seen in part by the alphabet, 
there are, in some instances, as many as twenty-five different charac 
ters used to represent one letter, and these are termed ** homophones" 
of that letter. 

C>ne immense advantage accrued in monumental legends from this 
variety, for the artist was thus enabled to employ those figures which, 
while representing the articulated sound of the letter, had by their 
form a relation to the idea these signs were to express. The writer 
could thus, by the judicious selection of his letters from the variety 
of his fumiophones, convey a meaning of admiratioD, praise, dignity, 



beauty, strength, Slc, or he could denote di^^ust, hatred, 

cance, or other depreciatory opinions. . 

I will endeavor to render this apparent by an example. SuppoM 

we wished to adopt the same system in our language and write tiie 

word "America " in hieroglyphics. I use pure Egjrptian hieroglyphici 

as letters, adapting them to English values : 

A — ^We might select one out of many more or less apropriate 03^11^ 
bols ; as an asp, apple, altar, gmaranth, anchor, archer, arrow, 
antelope, aate, I choose the asp, ^ symbolic of ** soye. 
reignty." 



i. 



M — ^We have a mace, mast, mastiff, wm jh , mouHt' mummiy, muokett 



t 



maixe. I select the'ffUic«y ^ ipididi^tiTB of "military dO- 
minion." 




is undoubt- 
" national 




E— An ear, egg, eagle, elk, eye, The:0dv{e, 
edly the most ' appropriate, being tha 
arms oi the Union," and means '*coiar n^^^^age 

R — ^A rabbit, ram, racoon, ring, rock, rope, 1 take the ram, 

by. synecdoche, placing a part for the whole, emblem. 

atic of ** frontal power "— fnt«nec<— and sacred to 

Amun. 

I — ^An insect, Indian, infant, tvy. An infant §0. will typify " tibie 
juvenile age " and still undeveloped 1^| strength of this 

great country. ^t* 

C— A cake, caldron, cat, clam, carman, constellation, curlew, cone, 
crescent. Thfe crescent would indicate the rising power of 
the United States ; the constellation of stars would emblem- 
atize the States, and is borne aloft in the American banner ; 
but I choose the cake — /^\ the consecrated bread — ^typical 
of a ** civilized region." 



© 



A — ^An anchor, or any of the above words beginning with A, would 
answer : the anchor would sjnnbolize ** maritime greatness," 
associated with ** safety " and ** stability " ; bur not being an 
Egyptian emblem, I take the " sacred Tatk," r% the symbol 
of ** eternal life," which i^ the alphabet is ^ V ^ an A, 



-f 



To designate that., by this combination of symbols we mean a 
country, I add the sign ^^^^, in Coptic **Kah," meaning a 



country, and determinative of geographical appellatives. 
We thus obtain phonetically — 



M E 



R 



it W^J ©f 




COUNTRY : 

while symbolically, the characters chosen imply ** sovereignty, mill, 
tary dominion, courage, intelligence, juvenility, civilization, and 
eternal durability." 

This example, however, gives but a faint idea of the beauty, and 
often exquisite pro^^ety, of Egyptian composition, or of the com- 
plexity of the hieroglyphic art of writing. It will be allowed, that, 
even this anglicized illustration of the word America does not render 
its perspicuity very apparent ; and, with a full acquaintance of the 
language, it would be a puzzle to a decipherer. How much more 
so, when the vowels may be omitted, as they generally are, and only 
the consonants written ; as, ** M RC, country " ! 

Let the reader figure to himself the fashion introduced in this conn- 
try, of following the graphical system of the early Egyptians ; and 
that the Capitol at Washington were covered with sculptured and 
painted legends, recording the annals of the United States ! Suppose 
these legends were written with the general suppression of some 
vowels, or the transmutability of others. Then imagine the Ameri- 
can hieroglyphics, in the lapse of ages, to beconie entirely forgotten ; 
the people who wrote the legends — ^those who could speak or read 
English — entirely obliterated from the face of the earth ; their lan- 
gu9ge dead ; the Capitol a shapeless pile of ruins I 

Suppose, that another and a distinct race of men, from another 
hemisphere, after two thousand years, while possessing mere vague 
traditions of ancient American glory — ^uncertain as to the epoch of 
these mutilated sculptures — ^mystified as to the very language in 
which they were written — amid the general hue and cry that " hiero- 
gljrphics are all nonsense "—endeavored to imravel their mysterioas 
subjects ! 

Grant that the task would be in nature herculean — ^that its even- 
tual success would appear chimerical. Yet even this would not be 
so difficult, as to decipher a crumbling fragment of an Act of Con- 
; GREsa written in a tachygraphic, or abridged form of these identical 
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American hieroglyphics, on a fragile papyrus, exhumed from the to within a few centuries of the period at whicl 

ruins of the once-towering Capitol ! ihe date of the Flood. New, it is remarkable, that, 

«. »«i„«^„^^„« «,y.u o A/Nnf;nnrj>n^,r n/^ao^ki^ «« • ^-^..a of thcir aAnals WO fiud cach of these nations in 

You can scarcely conceive such a conUngfency possible as a trans. ^^.^. ^^ ^^^ perfected, that we do not hear of 

latum of all these thmgs ? and yet, such was precisCiy the posiUon of either in after ages. From their very nature it i 

Egyptian hieroglyphics in 1802, when the " Rosctta Stone " arrived in of domestic and therefore independent origin ; ar 

EiUrope I such was the state of hierology when YoUNa, in 1819, struck the probability, that each of them should have be 

the firat sparks from the flinty basalt, whereon were engraven two assisted invention. We have, on our own contin 

unknown inscriptions! such was the " darkness of Egypt," when Sraul^^uS^'r^.twLr.h'er." 

Champollion's meteoric flashes illumined the archeeological hemi- ofthe great Asiatic nations. Now, of these two 

sphere ! advanced in the arts, the Peruvian^ had no systei 

When we, in 1843, calmly reflect on the intellects and the souls it other, the Mexiocm^ possessed a kind of mnemoni 

has required, to face and to overcome these obstacles, till every ^h»c*} served to remind those, who had been pre 

EgyptL legend c^ be und^Hood, its purpart defined and the ^hri^lX^w^d ^.tdCr^p^^'*. 

mam senae of the meet intncate papyrus clearly expounded, let us characters, representing all the words or element 

allow, that to the modem bierologists we are indebted for these was a necessary or even a likely accompaniment 

fflorious aehievements. ' civilization. 

I again refer thoee intazested in the early labors of the hieroglyphi- ^n reading, not long ago, Mr. Rockwell's account 

cal slSdents, to Dr. Yoong^ Article in ^^e Encyclopedia Britan, 'Z^^T^^^y^^^^li^^r^Z^^l^.^^ 

nica, and to Ghampollion's " Precis des Hieroglyphes," for proofs pjete gyUabxc alphabet of his own language, in con 

of the discovery ; and to the " Grammaire Egyptienne," as an in. foreign nations possessed some suoh means of imp 

contrbvertible monument of unqualified success. My part is simply per. Mr. R. also observes, that it was a similar . 

to give the summary of the language as it is now understood. famous Cherokee Cadmus, Sequoyah, to the mvent; 

r>^ K^-*^j .« ^««- ♦-. .™Ir ;™..««««' ♦!,« u;^.»»i.,«u;»»i »»*«;«» these facts, the ufluence maybe fairly deduced, 

Comphcated as, owing to our ignorance, the hieroglyphical wnUng ^^j^^^^ characters is not likely to occur of itself, 

ot Jiigjrpt now appears to us, it was (together with the Hieratic char- yet, when once suggested, it may easily be follow< 

acter, and, in later times, the Demotic,) in constant, general, and a system, perfectly adequate to the wants of a Ian 

poptdar use, among all classes, all persona, in the Valley of the Nile ; of future improvement. 

and the illusion under which we have labored for ages, excited by . To apply these inferences to the cues in questi 

the mysterious appearance and stiU.rumored nninteUigibiUty of the Se^^^jn^fS^^a^^^^^^^^^^^ 

writings themselves, and misled by the puerile misinformation of of picture writing, like the Mexican, of mere hum 

Greek writers, that the arts of reading and writing were withheld by have been, as many have thought, a divinely reveai 

the priests from the lower classes, is dispelled by a glance at the the dispersion of families, and diversion of tongues 

monuments. The fact is, as the Greek and Roman writers did not «^f ^^ hypothesis, have taken place soon after the 

understand eiUier the Egyptian tongue, or the Egyptian writings ^ey ^S^hXIe^nTu's^ofC^^^^^ 

represented those subjects which they were too volatile, or self-defi- as unenlightened on this point, as were the Azte 

cient to inquire about themselves, to be impenetrable mysteries. We, spread themselves on the plains of Mexico ; wiUi 

however, have indisputable evidences, that reading and writing would, in all probability, have preserved the traditi 

were in Ancient Egypt (in days coeval with the Pyramids) as pub- of written characters ; and this tradition it would }y 

I'll .r^*^^ ; '^\ ^ M. ^ ^ ^ gesUon and an incitement on the mmd of somemai 

hcly known, and m as popular use, without respect to caste, to |^^„g ^ ^^^^ suffiSeStly advanced to feel the ne 

wealth, or poverty, as m many ChnsUan and not-uncivilized coun- jead, first to the idea, and then to the construction 

tries, at the present day. Its graphical signs were termed, by the And this system, as thus constructed, would, of r. 

Greeks, HiERoaLYPHics, meaning literally " Sacred sculptured char- adapted to the character of the language for which 

acters " ^^*" ^^ ^^ ^® syllabic alphabets of the Greybo and 

Plaio and Plutarch both afi™ Aat the writing i«,«..««J by the 'l^.'l^^'^^,'!^^l^^&:!C7nVt 

Ist. Thoth, whom we have called the antediluvian Hermes, dinered by a distinct character) and the alphabetic systen 

from that, which, according to my view, yr^aredisconered by Thoth bears some tokens of having been originally fort 

the 2nd., whom we have termed the postdiluvian Hermes. It Able scholars have doubted, whether, with all the 

is the writing of this second Thotii, which, under the name of comparison, which we, m modern ^°»««^»y^y'.'jy 

1. 1 u' u J * J -M-'i ^ * be proposed, by which the pecuuar methods Which ( 

hieroglyphics, has come down to our day, on Nilotic monuments, employed foJaJfes, might with advantage be replaced 

from the remotest period since the colonization of Egypt by the sons willapply to the ancient Egyptians ; and whether the 

of Mizraim ; and which was in current use, in ages coeval with the by the substitution ofthe Coptic alphabet for the ol 

Pyramids, even among the ^tone-ifUMons, and the farmers! We yourself Uie best judge. And, in considering this qi 

now know, that the idea entertained tiU lately, even by some of tiie ^"^L'f lV^n^%T;f Ai«?^^^^^ 

_. . . n ^ , . ^ « ^1 ^ 1 . 1 !_• X 1. r J pressing by one set of characters, all the vanoui 

most emment Egyptologists, " that no hieroglyphics are to be found Nilotic valley 

in, or were known in the days of, the P]rramids," is an illusion, over- i shall be happy, if these few and hasty sugcestio 

thrown by Col. Vyse's discoveries. This tradition of the difference you of any value, in confirming the views to which y 

existing between the writings of the two Thoths, comes in very l«d by the study ofthe ancient monuments of that m 

appropriately, when we suppose, tiiat tiie primitive metiiod of writ- Beixtyt me, my dear sir, ™ »«J 

ing revealed to man prior to the Flood, had been lost by some nations, q^^ ^^ Guddon Esq. 

after the DiBpendon ; and the rediscovery of the art in Eg3rpt will * * * * __ 

account for wme rfAediffe^^ the Nilotic system, and ^ ^ ^^ ^^^ ^^„ (according to 

those pnmiuve alphabets, or otiier forms of expressing ideas m use pj^^ Tticixxis, Pliny, Plutarch, Diodom* and 

among ewly nations. . ascribe to Egypt tiie honor of inventing dlpl 

.t ^wx i^f v^^T ^^^^' '^^^' ^''"'^^ '^T f^^^K^'tHn^T^ l>onor, whichlarlier writers, whose wor& are 

at Pluladelphia, I had a gratifying oppormm^ of submittmg than ^^^ ^\^^ ^ ^^j tradition, had consecrated fr 

to a disturbed American philologist-H. Hale, Esq., late of the ^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^j^ 1^^ recognize 

explonng Expedition ; and I was exceedingly proud to find, tiiat. in Monuments, that, so far as tiie relative antiquit 

the couree of his varied inqmnes into tiie causes of the diversity of ^^^p^^ed vdtii any otiier nations is concemi 

there 
inter 
* who 

^hronolo^cal limitations. My humble edifice acquires so much ^''^fored^T^^ ascribed to Cadhus. 

stability, from tiie opimons of a gentieman so labonous in phtiolo^^^ ^ Phinicia, tiie introduction of alphahetio let 

puimite. tiiat, at my sohcitation, he has favored me witii tiie follow. ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ U^^^ ^ the s 

ing letter : ^^^ ^^^ Troltxi war ; which event belongs t< 

., T^ «. ,«^ ^ v. . * Philadim»hia, Ist Nov. 1842. before Christ, and consequentiy tiie epoch of 

My Dear Sir: When you did me the favor, a few days ago, to read to me 1500 B. C, which, in Egyptian annate, is cob 

your very mterestmg lecture on the origm and language of the Egyptians, I j ^ i». y , »»"* 1 "f;^*' . , , JiiAA\^ * 

jessed to you my gratification at finding tiiat yourliews on thesulgect of ^^^^ ^«n« contemporary with tiie middle ( 

the' invention of writing, harmonized witii some tiiat had shortly before occur- This Cadmus introduced into Greece 1 o prvmti 

red to myselC As we have arrived at the same result, by difiereni roads, alphahetj consisting of the first sixteen primitivi 

you have suggested tiiat a statement by eadi, of the grounds on which this jft»pcoXoy«i) Sth twf wpoirfov j-rot Y«rwr — translated 

^mmon result of our reasonings is based, might be of advantage in the way j ^ according to tiie first alphabetic or phonel 

of mutual confirmation. Although, I conceive that your arguments as stated *"6*^i "^^^'^ 'hs JL v« .1 i.„Jl*i^ „: 

in your lecture, hardly stand in ne<ld of support, I readily compTv witii your ^^g perfectiy to denote objects by alphabetic si 
suggestion, so far as relates to a summary of the philological tacts, which These first alphabetic Signs were then attnt 

seem to me to iavor the views that you have taken. is our Egjrptian Thoth tiie second ! and were 

Three great nations, differing widely in language, physical characteristics « PhoBnician letteiB." To the primitive sixte 

S5? '"'Stl!!?!?^ •**^" almost at Uie same time, on the tiieatre of theworW. ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ subsequentiy four others wer€ 

Thoee who have made the most profound researches on tiiese subjects, as- »""*^" *"*" » ""^ Tr™^? Jr!p{ ^ c •!.- n^, 

sore us, that tiie histories which may be called autiientic, ofthe Chinese, tiie aes ; tiius completing the 24 letters ot the ^rei 

Hindoos, and the Egyptians, can be traced back, each on its separate ground, Cadmean letters were. A, B, r» A, £, r> Lx &^ < 
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T, some of which ungnlulr coireapond in namsB to those o 
Semitic families of Hebrew, SamiuitDJi, and other, to the parental 
FhiBDician, eogmite tribes ; thus evincing, that the origin of the Cac 
meHn alphabet ia not Grecian, but Easitm ; and, inasmuch as ii 
affinities are alt Aaiatic it may be termed " Phceni co-Grecian." li 
therefore, we show, that its parental source derives its origin from a 
E^^ptian hieroglyphic, as has been demonatrated by Dr- Lamb, i 
reapoct 10 the Hebrew ledfis, it will proie bow much Greece is in 
debted to Egypt for the learning of hei worthies. 

It is a law of phonetic hieroglyphice, (hat tbc picture of a physirjsl 
object shall give Ihe sign of the sound, with which its name begint 
in the Egyptian tongue. Thus, a lion, whose Egyptian name wn; 
"LiBO," stood lift the letter L, in hieroglyphica ; as it might stand, 
Id our language, to represent the ioitiat letter of the designatory title 
of that animal, wheae name with ua ia turn. Now, ^e aame piin. 
ciple is distinctly discernible in the Hebrew, Arabic, SamariCiin. 
Fhcenician, and other Semitic tongues 1 The ancient Hebrew letter 
Li— or h — was the initial letter of their name for lion — "Labi ;'- 
while, in shape, it is only an abbreviation of the figure of i. roc^im' 
bent lion, a pure Egyptian hieroglyph. The B, in Hebrew, ia thii 
initial letter of the word " Belh," meaning " a house" — which ia ii; 
nain« ,- and there ia even a resemblance to bettaced between '.ht 
farm of the letter " Beib," and the outline of an oriental house wkl: 
B fiat roof ! I will exemplify this fact by the name of the Utiet — 
AD — in the ancient Hebrew — which, besides being probably the 
firal articulate sound uttered by Adam, signifies " a Mah," as a]s.. 
"red earth," out of which man was moulded by the divine "Pottti'' 
— aee Isaiah, liiv., 8. The tranaidoiu are herein made clear. 



_.< < . 'i-. 
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but is peculiarly evident in their letters G, N, P, R and T ; all can 
be respectively traced to the initial letters oT objects, whose names 
in wund corresponded to the initial value of the lettere, as the farm 
of the letters still preserves a reaemblsnce to the pictorial hie-o. 
glyphic of the objecls whence they are derived. Nor does it setizi 
improbable that Moses, who was " learned in all the wisdom of Ihe 
Egyptiani," should have introduced into the Hebrew writinga some 
of those forma and ideas, he had necessarily contracted in regard ii> 
this, and other BulyectB, during his education at Heliopolia. 

It is likewise a curious chronological coincidence, that the I£(h 
century B. C, witnessed the Ejodua of the Israelites from Egypt, 
and dieir orgaiuzalion into an orderly community by Moaea — the Lit. 
Iroduction of the present Hebrew alphabet, in lieu of the previous 
eharaeter, whatever that was — tfae importation of the primilirc 
■IphabEt from PhcanicJB (at that period a province tributary to Uie 
Pharaoht, and oyerrun by their armies) into Greece, by Cadmus, and 
the foundation of B»onan Thebes, with its niental mysteries and 
nacles — the emigration of Danaiu, who was perhaps the brother o( 
our Ramses 4lh ; (Sethoa-^gyplua,) and who founded the kingdom of 
theDAHAi.atArgoaiwherecoloasalminaoftheEgyplo-Pelasgicperiiiid 
' again pomt to their Nilodc sources — and, with less historical cer- 
tainty, but with some probability, may we also trace the foundation 
of Athens itself to an Egyptian colony, led by Gecrops from Saix, 
Within naif a century of the preceding events, that so strongly mark 
the period of the ISth century B. C. i the Angustan age of Pharaonic 

Falamedes, king of Eubcsa, gave to the Greeks 4 additional lajipra, 
8, B, <t, X, to supply deficiencies in the Cadmean alphabet; and 
Simonidea subaequently furnished the 4 other signs, Z, H, ^, Q, 
which completed the 24 letlera of the ancient Greek alphabet. 

Now, tliB dijllnci articulations of phmttic hieroglyphics may be 
resolved into 16 sounds, represented by 16 Egyptian letters (with 
their homophones) which are identical, in value, with (he 16 primi- 
tive Cadmean cbaracleia! and these 16 primitive signs represent the 
16 distinct simple or elementary sounds of the human voice; because, 
. ill the other alphabetic eoands are more or less compound, and aro 
rnducible into their respective primitive elements '. 

Thus the fact, that the Greek and Phmnioian alphabets contained, 
■t first, only 16 distinct letters, is not only established by analogy 
■nd historical testimony, hut is comformable to nature ilaelf. 

The Greeks and other nations, cornpleted the powers of their 
a'phabeM, by adiiing other letters to represent compound aouni. 
The Egjiptiras, without oitendiog their phonttic system, in number | 






hisroglyphicB standi in Arabie and in Oiftk, 



'=IIJ' 



UTsari— OUT sa 



the Jirst of which we have i 
tionally, in our letters ; noi 
tinclly. It exists ia Arabit 
a seal ; diitinct from H, as in 
And when, in Roman ti 
mode forme of wridng wei 
■ ■ ■ " ■ Greek I 



t the power of aipresiing, but <n 
:an many Ennqieani pramiunce it dis. 
-aa in " lEbUm " lotnice~or " KM tm " 
Hkris," s guard — or " Htdee," my soul. 
es, the hieroglyphic, bieradc and d»- 
■boliahed ; it was found neceeaBry to 
7 others, purely Egyptian, to enable the 



denizens of Egypt to represent in writGig the aountl* of their tongue, 
and thus the present Coptic alphabet of 31 letter^ was formed. The 
seven Egyptian letteia of the Coptie alphabet, ate taken from the 
demotK Xeiia ; v' 



^ 



— Sim — squinlent 






± —Dei " - T 

I regret, that my limits do not permit my going further inl 

interesting aabject of the ancient use and modes oiwriti'ng. Enough 

baa been said to show, that early analogies point (o the valley of tlu 

Nile, as the cradle, if not the birthplace, of this, no leaa than of all 

A small, though excellent work,* published in 1841 in London, 
(from which I have gleaned several points of the present discourac, 
and in the next chapter have extracted some ancient texts,) seema W 
infer, that (dphahetie signs were eicluaively preserved by the deecend- 
anta of Sktm, among other advantages accruing to them from Noah*! 
prophetic blessing ; and then expatiates upon the "unhappy Bona nF 
Mizraim, the son of Hui," who lost their primitive language, and 
with it the alphabtt! 

This may be a mode of speaking, but it is inconsistent with tba 
Bible, and is utterly overthrown by history; for, if thsse unAoppf 
descendants of Ham were under a ettrte, how waa it, if Ham be ths 
parent of the Egyptians, that these unfortunate people were the mod 
civUittd of andqnityT how was it, that this accarsed race erijoyed. 
For 2500 years, the fairest portion of the eaithT how came it that 
these unhappy people held the descendants of Sbem in bondage, or 
in tribute, during 1000 years before Cambysea, B. C. 535 7 

This is another popular fallacy. The cuise was not on Ham. Il 
[mssed over him, and fell upon Canaan. But, as I shall hereinafM 
demortstrate, there waa no ban on the HKxraimitet, or Egyptians, till I 
ifler times. ■ | 

CHAPTER THIRD. 

The readerwill not forget, that Oriental langtiages of ancient day^ 
in eound, as well as in character, are not far removed from the mod. 
ern ; although, to an uninitiated ear, their intonations and articula. 
dona may appear extravagant or harsh. 

We have all of ua seen vocabularies, wherein, by means of om 
itpbabetic letters, the words of eastern languages are presented t< 
our eye, but never to our ear. No dependence can be placed on ths 
accuracy of any one of them, ho>i'ever, unless we are previc 
assured* of the knowledge of the European writer ; who in 
uases ia lamentably deficient. " Guide Books," for travellers t. 
Levant, are for sale everywhere ; yet, it is curioue to test the e . . 
racy of the so.called Arabic vacabtilariei attached to some of them. 
" Usbome's Guide to Egypt," London, 1840 ; price 9 shillings sli 
ling ; among its other absuidities, contains one of these puerile aj 
.aluelosa " word-books." Bnt, for " true Corinthian braaa," coi 
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mend me to that pompoue " Eoglisb and Arabic (T) vocabulery,'* 
obtaiuBble at the enonaous price of IS iMiUvgs, in a quarto, elfled 
" Huid.book to India and Egypt," London, 1841; wherein, not only 
are ell the exploded eiiore, legatding Egyptian Bubjects, perpetuated 
vilh manellaue fidelity ; but, under the name of Arable, ie palmed 
off an aggregation of trash, one third of which is ohtolete Arabic, 
tecorrectly spelled ; another third may be Hindostanee, Bengalee, or 
<nher iDdian idiom j and the remainder ia literally fiiCrrMA..'- 

The only " Arabic and English-' voeabalaty, that can baWnpn. 
loualy relied on, is the one appended to Sir J. G. Wilkinson's " Topo- 
gmphy of Thebee," 1835 ; an Invaluable work, now out of print. 

Unlesa we know, h( ear, the foreign sounds eipiBBaed by our con. 
fentioniJ combbations of leilen, it ia vain to think of tracing correct 
philological ofGnitica, A most amusing ealUoguc could be made, 
in Beleclians from modem European liteiature, of the ludicrous fail- 
ures of travellera in Arati/: alone. Errois are perfectly eicueablc in 
thoee who make no pretensidns; but,, far a man to have the puerile 
vanity to write in English the words of an Eastern language, when, 
by so doing, be proves that he knows notAing about it. is euicidal Co 
■ay the least, while his fdlly nuBlcads his succesaora ; whence, to- 
gether with carelessness of observation, in great measure, is deri. 
ved that general miainformalion about Egypt, ancient and modem, 
which prevails everywhere at the present day. 

In our alphabet, we have not the power to express a • " Kh," 
'Aim," nor can many Eur ^^ ppeans 
■ acquire their tme pronunciation. ^J 

r. Lane, the most eminent Arabic savan of the day, and the 
estimable author of the " Modem Egypdari" (the most learned and 
accurate of all works on the present inhab'tanls of Cairo and of 
Egypt in general) has been the firat to establish a system whereby 
Arabic can be written in our letters; bat, unless the reader hean 
the aonnd, he can never acquire iu phonetic value. Our alphabet 
will not express bH the Oriental intonations ; nor can (heir alphabets 
ezpreaa all of ours. 

It is much Ore same in music. We cannot approach Arabian 
intonatioaB, whether in ioatiuinenlal, or vocal melody i and, he il 
observed, unless a man has an ear for music, he can no more leant, 
or duly perceive the niceties of foreign, and particularly of Eastern 
languages, than he could sing correctly without a voice, 

I have said, that we cannot express in our letters many Oriental 
articulations, without a conventional system; as ib for "Khey;" 
and BE for" Chain;" the sound to be conveyed by maulA. No 
combination of ours can express the "ll" of that extraordinary lan- 
guage, discovered as still extant in Hadramaut, by the profound 
Orientalist, Mens. F. Fr^nel, French Consul at IJjedda ; which, 
white il somewhat resembles the" u." of the Welsh, can be articu- 
lated only on the right aide of the mouth — ^being something; between 
" LLW ;" a WHISTLE, and a stit 1 

I will endeavor to iUustmte, bow impossible it is for Orientals to 
express our European intonstionB by their letters. 

Ad English friend of mine, in the Levant, who is a profound Turk- 
isb scholar, had two native Ottoman sccretariea. Being desirous of 
testing the eapabilltiea of the Turkish character, for the rendering of 
■n English phrase, he sent on« of them out of his burean one morn- 
ing; and dictating to the other (he fallowing line, desired him to 
write it m his national letters, so as to produce the EnglUh sound, as 
conectly as possible. The sentence was, 

" Drag the swindling scoondrel to the pump. 



This digressian will serve to show ho' 
or Eastern alphabets, to express each ot; 
and to preface the remark^ that we iuiow 
of the ancient Coptic, or Egyptian tongn 
aound,- for the speakers, wiili the languaj 

I now proceed to the general principle 
LAHOTTaaE, as deiennined by the best hiei 
the close of 1841. I shall pass rapidly c 
fach "with as much brevity as is oc 
it would be tedious, as before staled, to 
dispute«,of I8SS ; and my object is to gii 
than a detailed view of Egyptian atudlei 
difficulty of the task assumed lias in tHe 
and if tliis particular chapter be found 
reader than the others, it will not be the 
insertion is absolutely indispensable to ti 
sequel. In ibe words of ChampolLon— 
ornament : in the absence of this advanti 
contribute to sustain your attention, I w 
portance of our inquiries," no less than 



The Languagt at (he ancient Bgi/pti 

prior to the intraducllon of foreign engn 
been imported in part, as eariy as Faui 
S50. Before that time, it was an autocit 
ond the aame idioms were orally in use j 
anterior to the pyramids, down to the abi 
26lh Saitic dynasty. It ceased to be o 
CoFTS, the present mongrel descendant! 
aboul a hundred years ago. They still 
lations in the context, in the churches ol 
Egrtit. 

In conBtraction, it is monoeyllahic in a 
pcdysyUabic wotda are compounded of on 
and diese can generally he reaolved inM 
syntax is in the logical order of the Front 
certain number of Semido words, due 
Arabian notions, as well as to its primitii 

Dr. Leipsius, in hia "Pat^ogrsphia," I8< 
relatiooa between Sanscrit and Hebrew, 
of the existence of a common though u: 
But still more valuable were the resnlls o 
nologist in Coptic ; for, in his letter to iie 
1835, ho eatabliahed, that the ancieel Co] 
linguistical solitude ; but thai it enlera inli 
Semitic and Indo-Germaiuc languages ; i 
each by points of actnal contact, groundet 
and most necessary fomu olati three. 
numerals especially, so strong a dmllaritj 
Germanic and Semitic languagea with tl 
system, that he deems the numeral Ggnrt 
bisen originally transported from Egypt tc 
carried into Arabia by early commercial 
Arabs transmitted to us, and as auch are 
^oughiby the Ataba thiaayatemitf iramai 



The man wrote it and having heard the sound, read it correcdy in 
English. 

He was then sent out of the room ; and the olher secretary who 
had not heard tiie sound, was summoned, and deaired to read it. 
This be did freely, 

" Diau HE AsEVimDELIMK ASEIOmUEHEL TEV ZEE PoKR !" 

and this was the nearest approximation to the English that the 
Turkish alphabet would admit of. 

" In sober aadnese," I can assure the reader, that it ia precisely as 
ludicrous to an Eastern ear. to hear a foreigner read what is called 
Arabic, from an " English and Arabic vocobulary" written with fiat 
alphabet. 

Some curious exemplifications of the real mode of sounding aonie 
ancient Greek articulations, may be afforded by hieroglyphical com. 
parisons, which would show thol, in sound, the modem language as 
spoken at diis day has not varied much from die ancient. And, 
what can be more uncouth to helleuic auricular nerves, than to henr 
an English Demoetheaes begin his oration, with " Oi andrte Atke. 
naiai !" Ye men of Athens '. Or to bear poor Homer's hexameter 
twisted into the sentence, (bo often quoted to exemplify the propriety 
of Greek linguistical adaptations 1) " Fvlu fioiiboio ihaldatei." 

Equally absurd is the Engbsh mode of reading Latin ; and equally 
nmiBtural to an Italian ear are our intonatiuna of this language, when 
in lieu of the open, manly, and sonorous cadences of " Pater noaiPr, 
qoi as in ccalo," we shut our teeth, and pronounce it, " Payia rtcatii 



primitive tODguaa, tl 
. or by giving a sow 
idea, intended. Thus, 

. Fd, from his irflj/; 

Lion ■■ JICmIm, from hiaroor; 

Cow " £'Ae, from her lam ; 

Frog " Ooor, from his eroak; 

Cat " CAooa, from her metr ; 

Pig " iftirr, from his grunl ; 

Hoopoo" Petepep, from its peoulia 
bed," (like our Wktp-i 

Serpent" Aqf, from its hiti. 

Mr. Lane's exquisite translation of t 
Nights," gives some beautiful instances, 
attributed to the cries of birds. As, tlie " 
biau tiuTio dove, in its sweet coo, repeals 
moa^ merciful God \ 

In ancient Coptic, the aame echoing pi 
verbt; thus, 

Sehssm, to mjtd ; 

THOFHTHEra, to tpit; 

OwoDJWEDJ, to vuutieati ; 
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1. e 


. timorous. 


(1 


patient. 

proud. 

inclement. 


C< 


repenting. 


<C 


persuasive, 
satiating. 



Teltel, to let water fall drop by drop. The same.word is still 

< used in Arabic. 
Kbladjkradj, to grind one*8 teeth. 
RODJREDJ, to rtib. 
Omx, to^mpallow; so that, in twallowing, all national speak Coptic / 

, Also by aasimilatioriy as 

' BRroj, lightning, 

Lali, to r^oice: as in the Arab song of " Doos'.yaJel-Zee." 
See Modem Eggrptians, Vol. II. p. 83. 

Abs^act ideas were expressed often by compounded root$ ; as for 
example, the word " Het," heart, became 

Het-chem, little hearty 

Habt^hI'Hjst, slow heart, 

SsaclHet, high heart, 

Het.kasht, hard heart, 

Ouoh-Het, eating one^a heart, 

Thot-Het, mixing one^a heart, 

MER-Hvti filling one*8 heart, 

Although possessed of three colloquial dialects, the tm^tng chosen 
to express the language (being adapted to all these verbal inflec. 
tions) is another evidence of the laborious intelligence that presided 
over every £ig3rptian institution. It was indeed a country of wisdom, 
rule, and systematic order, wherein nothing was left to chance. 

The system of writing may be divided into primitive and aecond. 
ary — the one being purely hisroglyphical, witii its two derivatives, 
which w^s the most ancient method-^the other the modem, or .the 
Coptic. It is only of the former we are treating. 

The learned Leipsius, in the " Annals of Archssological CoiTes. 
pondence*' — Rome, 1837: maintains that the Eg3rptianB had two 
colloquial dialects in use, which were very distinct— 

1st — the upa yXaaaa, or itpa iiaXtKrov, which is the clasaiedl or 
aacerdotal — 

2d — ^the Koivt SiaXixroa, which is the popular dialect. 

The aaered, or hieroglyphical writing, as well as the hieratie, of aU 
ages, presents to our view the sacerdotal or classical dialect ; Imt the 
demotic, or popular writing, as well as the Coptic literature, presents 
the popular dialect. ~^ 

This is the main reason why the modem Coptic, which preserves 
the ancient popular dialect, will not always translate words written 
in the classical idiom, and in the anterior hieroglj^hic and hieratic 
character. 

indeed, St. Clement, of Alexandria, A. D. 194, is the only 

one* of the eariy Greek writers, who deigned to take notice of 

■tandiosly as usual 



Egyptian, writings ; and the goo^ sense of his short descripficn con* 
eeming>them is confirmed by modem research. In his " StromataB** 
he says, 

** ThoJse who, among the Egyptians, receive instraction, leam first 
that species of Egyptian writing which is termed epiatolographic-^ 
i, e. our demotic ; they next leam the hieratie, or sacerdotal ; and 
lastly, the hieroglyphic, or sacred." * "^ 

So ^t an Egyptian, in St. Clement's day, might have been able to 
read and write the defnotic, without ib necessarily following that he 
should be versed in the other, two ; in the sdme manner, that Orientals 
may be familiar with the Sidus or ReihiLni characters of the Turkish, 
witiiout being able to vmte, or even rea4, a documentwritten in the 
Diviini or Kyrma styles. This observation, however, will better apply 
to the Egyptian scribeET, in the days succeeding ** jH<^Ar^" — ("Ap- 
ries" — Pharaoh Hophra, of Jeremiah xjnrii. to xliv.:, 2nd Kings xx. : 
and 2nd Chronicles zxxvi. : whose name, in hierogljrphics, is also 
" Remesto" — the abominable Pharaoh)— 1^,0,^ x when the demotic 
writing may have been first introduced ; because, before that period, 
the graphical styles appear to have been limitiBd to ^e hieratic and 
the hieroglyphic, until the eighteenth dynasty, or B. C." 1800— pre- 
viously ta which time, it is un6eTtain if the hieratic existed ; so far as 
I, who am now for away fron^ the vortex of discovery, have been, 
able ,to leam. Monsieur E: PrissC, however, a leamed hieroglyph!- 
cal pioneer, infotms me, in a recent private letter, that he has found 
a hieratic papyrus of a new 4ing of the 1st. Memphite dynas^! 
If the king can be clearly identified,, which I confess my present 
inability to comprehend, this fact will carry back hieratic writing, 
no less than chronology, unnumbered centuries before the Memphite 
Pyramids ! Rumors have since feached me that Dr. Leipsius* pre? 
sent pyramidal researches will confirm Manetho's early arrangement 
and prpduce a vast accession of interesting historicdl facts, concern- 
ing the regal builders of these mausolea, as well as their house- 
hiolds. V i 

The ancient writing of the Egjrptians' was therefore divided into 
three distinct, classes — ^viz : the hieroglyphic or " sacred sculptured 
characters,",which was tiie original, and is the monumental method— 
tiie hieratic or *' sacerdotal,*' which is an abbreviative me^od, used 
by the scribes and priests in literary pursuits, in current use prior to 
1500 6. C. ; and which, written from right to left, is a tachygraphy 
or shorthand of the preceding — and &e demotic, styled in the 
Greek translation on tne Rosetta Stone enchorial; which, conpiing 
probably into general use after the Persian conquest, B. C. 525, is a 
still more expeditious style of writing. It is written from right to 
left. The. modem Coptic is, however, traced from left to right, as 
the Christianized Egyptiaiis followed tiie Greeks in alphabet and 
grap^iical system. 
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The fdlowing alphabet will> fiinufih a general idea of the hiero. 
I^yjihlbal hoinophones, ad well as of the phonetic valne of each sjrm 
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3X il Alpha 


A 


3 S- Vida 


B 


V V Gaxnmi 


i Gh 


jtji 2i Dalda 


D 


C G ^ 


£ 


t^ t; Zida 


Z 


H. H Hida 


ta 


O •©• Thida 


Tb 


':X 1 I«ada 


I 


K K Kabba 


K 


^ A Laula 


L 


II M Mi 


M 


It rt Ni 


N 


E E Exi 


X 


o 





n TT Pi 


P 


P P Ro 


R 


C C Sima 


S 


1*T Dau 


D.T. 


TT Ue 


U.V 


$ 4 Phi 


Ptt 


X X Chi 


Hb 


W-V »pBi 


Pa 


IXJ tM} 





IJJ UJ Shei 


8h 


q <4 Fei 


P 


jE) |D Khei 


Kn 


^ 2 Hon 


H 


^ 2C figanqa 


Sr 


(J* O Ssima 


Ss 


■Jb + Dei 


T 



bol. I append to this table a Coptic alpl 
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mEROGLYPHIC ALPHAI 



r 



A,E, 1,0, U,' 



B 



TiTH,D- 



L,R 



M 



N^ 



F, Ph, P, 



S^ 



Sj, Ss 



PH, V, Uo 



Kh, Sh, X 



Sn 



Hb,H 



W.5 



• . • • 




v..\.-*.v+.1."> 



-J .^ • !fr»^ • *^ • /B 









• •■^^T^* • ^» /i3 • • J • 



X. 



-T-'^^-iK- 



• ^— '• 



f 



^- 






-.^.--ij./- 



■|'-I.«.<i>.)f.'^. 



^^ 



.■V .T. 



■^.^.g.sr./.i.'S: 



.«.t.-.jl,.^ 









Of the hieratic and demotio I have made no study, but the sue 
eeeding inscriptions will indicate their appearance. It is the first line 
9£ a poem in the hieratic character, trom a papyrus now in the 



British Museum, commemorating the cam; 
Sesostris — and his victories oyer several Ae 
from Egypt Its date may be about 1550 I 
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TRANSLATION. 



The wicked rice of the couDtry of Sctthia * • • • with many king- 
doms * * * * the eoklienof the country of iRSTOf of the country of Maomo, 
of the country of Tom, of the country of Ksshkosh, &c. 

It proceeds with the names of countries, the geography of which 
is unknown. 

• DEMOTIC or ENCHORIAL. 



/i^'C^il}^ )?X^AI'^ 




This is from a papyrus in the Museum of Turin. 

TRANSLATION. 

** In the 36th year, on the 18th of the month of Athyr, of the reign of the 
sovereigns Ptolemy and Cleopatra his sister ; the children of Ptolemy and 
Cleopatra, gods Epiphanes.*' 



This papyrus is a civil contract for the sale of the profits of the 
offerings in certain tombs. Even in Ptolemaic times, Egyptian law 
did not recognize as legal any documents not written in the native 
characters and language. It is of the last year of Philometor, about 
B. C. 146. 



HiESoaLTPmcs, or monumental writing, are the primitive and 
sacred style ; the most ancient monuments and pap3rri being in this 
character. It is divided into two classes — ^theimre and the linear — 
the latter being, as is explained by the following instances, a reduc 
tion of the former. 

Pure. Linear. 



A reed, phonetically, A. 




A jackal, symbolically, a Priest 



A goose, phonetically, S., Figuratively 
the Wrd goose — symbolically o^irpring. 

The pure class was always sculptured or painted, and, in general, 
both sculptured and painted were employed on public edifices. The 
linear was preferred in ordinary life and literature of the earlier 
periods. 

The figures of things chosen as hieroglyphics are rflmged into the 
follcwing sixteen categories. 

A — Celestial objects — as sun, moon, stars,SLC, 
B — ^Man, of all ages, sexes and ranks, in all positions of the body. 
C — ^Parts of the human body — as an eye, hand, &c. 
D — Quadrupedfr-Hlomestic and savage — as a bull, giraffe, mon- 
key, &c. 
E — Bird^ of divers species — as a nuXture, hawk, duck, ibis, owl, &.c. 
F — ^Reptiles of various kind»— as a crocodile, frog, snake, &c. 
G — Fish, of a few varieties. 
H—In^ct3 — aa a beetlet seorphn, WMtp, &C. 
I— 'Plants, ttbwetBg and frait^. 



J — Articles of dress or costume— as helmets, eoUara, ahoes^ &e. 
K — Furniture, arms, and ensigns — as thrones, hotos, aceptrea, itc 
L — Household utensils — as tMiae*, bowls, knives, &c. 

M — Instruments relating to arts and trades — as a aan 
h fiatchet, blowpipe, &.c. 

N — Edifices and buildings — as tempUs, obelisks, houaa 

boats, &.C. 
O— Various geometrical forms — as squares, ottals, miglei 

circles, segments, &.c. 
P — Monstrous or fabulous Images — as a Hawk with a kuwun 
head. Sfhinx — a lion*s body with a man's, a ram% o 
hawk's head — men, with the heads of mmmaU — an< 
other unnatural combinations ; all conveying however 
some metaphorical, allegorical, or mystical signification 

The exact number of the hieroglyphical figures not being ye 
ascertained, the complete amount of varieties used by the Egyptian! 
cannot be positively defined. Approximately, their number may b< 
set down at 900, and time will develop a very few more. 

Sculptured iiieroglyphics were executed in " Intaglio," in "RilieTO,** 
or in " Intaglio rilevato.** They were frequently painted, in minoi 
structures, without being sculptured ; but were rarely sculptured on 
public monuments (save perhaps on obelisks) without being alsc 
painted. In writing they were sometimes colored or illuminated, 
but usually only in black or red. The colors given to each aymboj 
were not arbitrary on the part of the artist, but were applied 
according to systematic rules, more or less consistent witfa 
the nature of the object — thus, the. Heavens were painted 
blue — the Earth red — Man as follows ; Egyptian males in red 
as the most honorable color — meaning symbolically, the "heal 
of fire,** and the *<male principle" — Elgyptian females, ihyeL 
low, symbolizing the " light of fire," and the " female principle" 
— Other nations were depicted as nearly as the artist could 
approach their tnie color — as Asiatics in various shades of flesh 
color ; Berbers in brown of divers hues — ^Negroa in black. 

Quadrupeds, birds, insects, fishes, plants, in the colon most 
their natural aspect. Woods, in yellow— cop. 
green — edifices, in blue — and so pn. Tp these rules 
there are some exceptions, not however, produced by caprice. 

Disposal of the hieroglyphics— :in vertical colunm from top to 
bottom — ^in horizontal lines. Read from left to right, or from right 
to left ; beginning from that direction toward which the heads of the 
animals are pointed. There are exceptions, I admit, but this is the 
general order. 

Different species of signs and symbols — ^in the hieroglyphic char- 
acter are thus classed : 

Mimic— or figurative. 
Tbopio— or 83rmbolic. 
Phonetic— or " signs of sound " — ^i. e. alphabetic. 

Each of these expressed ideas by diffent methods. 

Figuratively — viz: irvfxoXoyu^ varft Mi/cqacv — method explaio- 
ing itself by imitation. 

These expressed precisely the object of which, widi more or leai 
fidelity of design, they presented the image to the eye — as a diik^ 
for the sun ; a crescent, for the moon ; a crocodile, for that reptile. 

Symbolically — Subdivided into four principal' methods, under tht 
following rhetorical rules, viz : 

Ist. By Synecdoche — the part placed for the whole-— as the head of 
an ox, to designate an ox — the head of a goose, to represent a goose. 

2nd. By Metonymy — the cause for the effect ; the effect for the 
cause ; the instrument for the labor produced — as " a month" by a 
crescent, with its horns turned downward, to designatii the end of a 
lunation : fire, by a column of smoke from a stove : writing, by tfaa 
combination of emblems given in the preceding chapter. 

3rd. By Metaphor — as a mother, by a vulture, because this bird 
was said to nourish its young with its own blood : a king, by a bss, 
as this insect is subject to a monarchial government : a priest, bf t 
jackal, to indicate his watchfulness over sacred things : a phyBiciai^ 
by a species of duck, the name of which was coin, while die pho- 
netic name of a doctor was ceini — as, even in otir day, a duck k an 
excellent hieroglyphic for medical eitipiricism, because its phonelie 
cry is " quack, quackJ** 

4th. By Enigma — thus, an ibis stood for the god Thoth Hbb]III» 
owing to a supposed mystical connection between the bird- and dio 
deity : a branch of lotus, or other parts of this flower, indicated dis 
Upper Region, or Upper Egypt — ^while a tuft of papyrus, symboUiad 
the Lower Region, or Lower Egypt: a sphinx, (always maia hi 
Egypt) with a lion^s body and a man*s head, represented royalty— or 
intellectual power combined with physical strength. 

These ideographic signs abound in Egyptian legends ; but can be, 
and often are, expressed by alphabetic "homonymia" and syno* 
njones. 
Phonetically — (from the Greek i^ovri, sound,) These signs are If<> 

ters, expressive, not of ideas, but of sounds, like our A, B, C, D. 

They are, by far, the most numerous emblems in hieroglyphio 

writing ; and are a^hahetic, and not syllabic. 

The fundamental principle of the phonedc feystem consiBti, in rap* 
resenting a sound by the pictoilal image of a phydcal oljaety if 
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which the name, in th& colloquiiU idiom of the iBgyptians, hod for 
Mtial articulation, or beginning letter, the sound which this aign, or 
image, was. intended to express — ^tl^us : 



J 

^flL' an Eagle, 
liU a Field. 

W' a Cap, 




the tuft of a Reed, called AJkt^ stood for A. 



" JMum, *" A. 

« Koi, ^ K. 

« Klapht^ ** E. 

« Mi9old4j, '« M. 

" JBd, «• R. 



an Owl, 
a Mouth, 



^ a Beetlo-Hwarab8Bus, « Tiare, « TH. 

an Egg, « Soohe, « S. 

a Hand, " Tot, « T. 

a Lion, « X«4o, « L. 




mm 



a Water*tank, 



« 



/SAeel, 



<( 



SH. 



-7 , 1 : 

■' ■> » — — — 

, , 

^» > ' 



W 



In teaching little children our own alphabet, we often adopt a 
•ystem precisely similar ; as, 

". A, was ah Archer, 

B, was a Butcher, 

C, was a Crier, 

D, was a Doctor, 

or otherwise, 

" A, was an Applcpie ; 

B, bit it; 

C, cried for it ; 

D, danced for it ; 

E, eyed it" 

The copiousness of this principle, in the variety of words com. 
mencing with the tame initial, permitted to the scribe a choice of 
** homophones," or " similars in sound," to express the same letter ; 
thus, the letter R could be expressed by a mouth, ro ; or by a pome, 
granate flower, romdn; or by a tear, rime : T by a hand, .tot; by a 
wing, (enA; or by a hoopoo, tepeep: S by an egg, aoohe; ot by a 
goose, ssr; .and so on ; as I have exemplified in the word America. 

The number of homophones allowed to each letter was, after all, 
not yery considerable ;. nor was their choice, in the Pharaonic period, 
dependent on individual caprice. In later times, the degradation of 
art in Egypt, by the Ptolemies and Romans, corrupted the simplicity 
of pristine orthography, by the addition of signs unknown before ; 
and the scribe sought, by the profusion of his fantastic homophones, 
to disguise his ignorance and his inability to equal his glorious pre. 
cedents. 

Tet, in the wise laws which regulated his primeval art, the scribe' 
of ancient days had an abundant selection at his dispoetal, not only 
of varied phonetic signs, symbolically expressive of meanings corres. 
ponding to the dignity of his theme, but adapted to horizontal or 
vcrftcalinscriptions. For instance ; the Coptic word JULC* '^"^^ 
could be written as follows : 



Jn vertical columns. 




In horizontal lines. 



^ V. 



MS 
S 



SMS 



SMS 



As in the Hebrew, Phoenician, Arabic, and other Semitic Ian. 
goages, the TonoeU in ancient Coptic were vague, and habitually 
omitted. The eoneonajite indicated the word ; as, at the present 
day, is customary in writing ehortJumd, In this manner, Domitia. 
V08 became DmtM ; Bxbxnicx is written Bmk ; Peilxffos is some- 
tioD4i FheooUmnipoe, and, in some oases, Plp9, 

Om great advantage accrued from fliis power of voeMiie euppne- 



sion, and the admissible transmutation of L 
the differences of dialects in speech disappe 
texts. There were three colloquial idioms 
among the denizens of the Nile in Coptic ti] 
that it was the same in ancient days ; especi 
to^'s triple classification of Ancient EZgyptif 
primitive existence of three varieties of tb 
Among the Felliihs of the present day, thret 
to a practised ear, discernible ; the Saeddee, 
vincialisms ; the Ghdrb^e, or Western ; and * 
em, referrible to the lower provinces. It ¥ 
the same ; for, 

in Lower Egypt, the people spoke the 
" Middle. " " ; " " 

" Upper " " " ** 

But, by the suppression of the vowels, andf th( 
tain consonants, the same combination of 1 
vocally enunciated, by each provincial readei 
peculiar idiom. The verb ^I^^HF^ ^^1, 
half kel, kol, or kul; or ka ^^^ r, ker 

It must be observed, that^^H^ when 
Christianity caused the hieroglyphic, hieratic 
ters to be abandoned, (as savoring too much 
delicate fingers of those, in whose eyes ever 
tion of the foul fiend, simplybecause they we 
prehend, too fanatical to inquire) the Gre( 
substituted in lieu of the ancient sjngtem ; but 
few hellenic engraftments, and a few idiom 
Romans and Arabs, remained nearly the si^ 
Aiimer.ebn.el.A8, and the establishment of 1 
in A. D. 540. Arabic gradually superseded 
the last epeaker of Coptic died some seyenty 

The process adopted by modem hierologisi 
Egjrptian legends, is to transpose the hierc 
their corresponding values in Coptic letters 
general traceable in Coptic lexicons ; but it 
intense study, and long practice, to become a 
days, a hieroglyphical text could be read as c 
a page can be read in the Chinese language, < 
in any of our tongues ; both of which, like an 
a continual intermixture of phonetic and idee 

The three component principles of the sac 
say; the figurative, by imitation ; the eymboli 
.the phonetic, by alphabetical arrangement; ' 
parts of speech. A noun could be often w 
alone, or expressed by the union of two ; ani 
an intermixture of all three, in the same word, 
to indicate to the reader, through which of the 
understand a given combination of symbols, 
ratum, the Egjrptians introduced certain arbifi 
ativcM, For example: two eyes, drawn in 
mean AA ; or represent simply two eyes; or 
In the first case, the writer merely drew two i 
would add one arbitrary sign ; and in the 1 
arbitrary sign, to denote that he meant a verl 

With these rules, and their application, th< 
adequate acquaintance with the subject, is to 
grammar. I merely attempt to give a super 
derful results. The following will explain so 
atives of nouns. 




eh 



rtr 



soten 



hen 



harir 



an ox, 

apifir» 
a king, 

perfumes, 
a flower, 



hof 



a serpent. 



and so on ; each determinative being approprif 
object determined : the names of deities by tl 
liar god intended ; the proper names of men ani 
of a male or a female, as 

I Pet JIor-Phbe — " h 
J. Horns and to Phr6 
^■...M^hieroglyphical mode 
from a papyrus of Lord Monntngitis. 
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Foreign countiiea wen Indicated br tlie tign k^^B " KAh "— 
; generally, howeier, with the uiditian of the . barbmian 
- «, (termed " Listdn " tnd "Aboo-sSlem " ind in uie in Kubis 
thii d»y) BboTS it, a« \ For eiample. 



"Kuiuut — bubarian country" — i. e. 
Cahaak — conqueBla of 18lh Djmntr, 
Sprier to B. C. 1500. 



'^"Kush, bubariui country, peirerH race," being 
I Egyptian deaignaloiy name and title of Negroea, prior to 
B. C. 1600. 



m ■ "gn. (^ 



The namea of kinga were determined by the oial 
termed, by Iha ChampoUiooialB, *' cartauclu," 
whieb incloaea the niunes of Egyptian mmarchg 
'dnri/ig a period of 3000 years. Thai, beiidea 
the many other inetanceB In these cbapten, «« 
have now liafot« us. 



To distinguirfi among so many aoirercignB, the Egyptians, from 
■oma period prior to the IGth dynaaty, B. C. 33T3, gave to each 
Pharaoh fwo cartouches — the first of which is called the prtniKnen, 
■nd ia generally ayniielie, containing lillea : while it ia dwsys the 
designalory oval by which the individual Fharaoh is known — the 
Mcond ia called hia nonuTt, and is generally altogether pioaetie, 
tomwaiagina proper name: like our ^munief and CArittiaDnameA 



No, 1. No. a. 




# No.l. 

Title— PSorooS. 

Prenometi — San Lard of JM*tia, 

Ho. 2. 
Title— Son of the Sun. 
Nomcn— AMtiNoPH, AfmfcratoT of the land 
of purity and jueUce — i. e. Egypt, 

Cartouches of Jntunopi tkt 3rd, B. C. 

1693. It u jiie itttat, which is called that 

of jt/tmnon .' ivhodid not Biist inPharaonic 

in Egypt I and whoaa vaeaUtf was a 

prieetly humbug. 




No. 1. 

Tifle— PAarao*. 
\ Prenomen — Sun, giua-dian af TVvtfi, a 
prmti qf tie Sun. 
No, 2. 
Title— ano/fV^n- 
Nomen — Beloved of Aimm, Kartatt, 
Cartouchee of Rihses III. — the great S 
Bostrie— B. C. 1565. 



Vo. I. No. 2. 

J^L ^^^2 Tide— Sim Lord of (*e true regiaat, I. e. ot 

^^^^ ^^^^ Upper arid Lower Egypt. 

_^ ^__ JKSft Prenomen — Autoiralor Saitro*. 

Ko:». 
I Son of il^ Sun. 
? Lord of the Suler»—i. e. King of 

( Kt-igs. 

;ii — ^ntanintM Sebattoe. 
Curtoucliei of the Roman emperor, Cntat 
Antoninua Auguatus ; better known ■■ tha 
infamous Caraealia, A. D. 311 — being dia 
lait royal name found in hieroglypbica, snA 
probably the loat recorded in that olianckrp 



T Eamujt System or SmoRixiox. 

Modem, civilisation, springing from die ashes of the paat ant 
following, often wilhotit acknowledgment, the hoary precedents of 
Aiiatie and EgSptioH antiquity, hs^ adopted for (he arithmetiCBl no. 
lation of a certain seriea oif idras in lelation to number and qusnti^, 
tignt whjcb have no liiiiilarity to the aystem used for the ezpositioa 
of other ideaa, sipiened by wotda in colloquial hmguagt. 

Our signs for numbers, or dpheia, are idfipgraphic ; have no rela. 

m to tlw immd of the same oumbeta ; an totally removed in natur« 

im our alphabetic system ; and are independent of the diversiiiei 

longnage ; far, whether read in Qerman, Bpsnish, Engliab, or othn 

tongue, the cipheta lSi3 Bipreis diet nmnber to ^e mind of evMy 

Tlie E!^ptian prlmitiTe cipher*) on the contrary, are eorudatent in 
atore with the Nilotic mtem of writlng,and enter, withoat eSbrt, into 
ne of the three method by which thdr scribes represented ^deaa, 
Egyptian ntimerative signs are divisible into DrdiTial and c^inal { 
the former determining the relation of ajl objeot in r^ard to other 
otyects of the same species— ras, the iatth year, the kmU»tdth psalu ; 
the latter destgnating the guond'ty or maaber of these objects— Mt 
ie, two, three, i-c- 

Gn-diRoI numbers could. In Wri ting, be expressed is three mediods : 
let. By the lepetitLon of ^e object itself; thus a hatchet, aymhoUcal 
of ■ ecd, ^^ when repeated nine timea, meant 9 gods, 
ad. By wil M| ting the above symbol of a god, and following fa 
by marks | of l»ut«, «s, ^fl they ezpreased t\rte gods, 

rd. Bywri I tingthenum^l berf Aant- *— ^ 4 

I I , , , ticaliv, as, ^^^ W 

I 1 1 1 Phtoou- *^fc" J 

""■ 1 1 I I 

Ordtnal numbers were f^^^y i below which the cardinal nunv- 

ttemmed by the sign ^^ ' \ ber was written; as, Ovr^f^ 

Mahshoment — the . . • \ 

iiirA. Ill' 



I - 

n 
9 

: 



n for unite — repeated in groups u| 



tnyriiids, ra ten« •/ iWeandi " 9(1,000 



Beyond this nnmber, they proceeded with a combination of l] 
signs, resembling 10,000x2000=1^,000,000. . 
The Hitratic aflbrdt some rednctiaDt of dw same syslMb 
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SS Nifaiat-Kah, the " country of the nine bows" — ^Lybia ; so 
s= termed as .early as Osortaseit I., prior to B. C. 2000. 



ftf 



Twelve thousand, or 10,000 and 3,000; -w in tde record of 
the enemies slain, after a battle between Ramses-Maiamttn 
IV. — B. C. 1470---aad ihe Asiatic nation of Mofl^ash. 



inn 



^< III M 



Cut, hands, 
off. 



o o o 

s s s 



U) 



CO 



that is, 12535 
hands out off from 
the dead of the 
. Maskoaeh, to 
show thiexr num. 
ber ; as it ib still 



the fashion among the Turks to cut off the ears of the enemy's dead, 
string them on sticks in sets of a hundred, pickle them, and send 
them to Constantinople in proof of victory. During the Greek revo. 
lution, it was customary, on both sides,^ to resort to the same primitive 
method of counting the dead ; though, to increase the number of such 
trophies, both Greeks and Turks generally cut off the ears of their 
own dead as well, to swell the puUetins of tdumph, claimed, of course, 
by each party. In the last war with Russia, when the Turks fled 
(as they invariably will, on eneonntering the European bayonet,) it 
was observed, that the cavalry always made off first, lest they should 
be fired at by their own infant^, who were anxious 6 
to have the benefit of their horses !. The most 
faring of the Turkish troopers are called Delhi 
^nadmen,) from their recklessness of human life. 
Their motto is, to conquer or die ; and, as Baron 
de Tott remarks, " ils ne font ni I'un, ni Pautre." 

The ancient Egyptians understood decimals and 
fractions;, and, in short, the papyri, existing in va* 
rious museums of Europe, containing long inven» 
torie$ and aecounta, show that the priests were 
masters of arithmetical boot.k^eping a}so ; a sci. /VWAi/\ 
ence developed ,3000 years later by the Italian 
merchants. 

In their notatioh of time (besides the astronom. 
ical cycles, and perpetual calendar,) the Egyptians 
regulated their ordhrary dates by die reign of each 
Pharaoh ; reckoning from the date of his acees- 
sion to the throne to the day of his death. As in 



In hieroglyphics, the sign for year was 
branch, and symbolic of a year, because, 
Apollo, ** of all others this tree (die date* . 
renovation of the moon, produces one addition 
brahchesthe year is completed." The plarusib 
the lower branches of the date.pali)[i tre cat (da 

Month was ^p^ ^ , ** the moon im 
symbolic of lunar jn t ^ motion. 

Day was /^, 5% symbolic -of th< 
And thus the vl/ 15th of March, 1843, in bj 



\n 



I 

99SI9 r\f\f\n 

99?^ Ill 



is 



s s 



i 

00 § « SB 

I will now proceed to the analysis of one 
the production of a few others ; by tHridh. 
vihced, that these things are no longer,' dianl 
" umntelligible mysteries." 

"Grammaire Egyptienne," p. 398 — and 
225. Read from dght to left. 



AWSA 



to 



© 



KAH, 
CouotiT 

12 



B S 

Bashtan, 






O 



i- 



u 



AAAA\ 



KAH. 

Coantry, 



B S H T N, 

Bashtan, 



AN 

of. 




,L.PBPHONT, 
to UilUeMy. 



/NAA/^A 



cauef. 



AN. 
of. 



m 

England, the 5th year of Victoria, or. in France, the 12th of Louis \ No. 1 — ^is composed of two 8ig;n8, the figu 
PhSippe ; so in E(y^t, an act was chronicled, *< In the fourth year of 
the Pharaoh, Sheshonk, the 10th day of the month Paopi." 

This chronological system has been of immense advantage to the 
modem hierotogists; by enabling them to aseerCain the length of each 
king's individual reign, and also by assisting them in other tsomputa. 
tions of relatrre eras for events ; while, from the multitude of tablets 

bearing dates, and still existing, we can correct and confirm liistory. . ,_ , _ . 

I give further on, in a note, some facts relating to Persian monarchs. No. 5 — ^the first tour signs are phonetic — 



cognizable by his emblems — he is the si 

and sigmfies, ** I the god Khons ;" the 

phonetic, and is the root of the verb eiti- 

No. 2— ^is phonetic — ^it reads she-m, and sij 

No. 3 — the pronoun is phonetic — ^the figure 

resda pephkont, his miyesty. 
No. 4-hIb L, the preposition to. 



and will add two other instances. 

Manetho tells us, that Sesostris (who is our Ramses 3rd— B. C. 
1565) reigned 66 years, 2 mondis. A f<6 w years ago it was pretended 
(even with the example of George III. before our eyes^) that such -a. 
reign was extremely improbi^e. We now have Steles bearing dates, 
of the drd, 4th, 8th, 9th, 14th, 30th, 34th, 35th, 37th, 38th, 40th, 44th, 
and 62nd years of his reign. Nor need kmgevity be claimed for the 
ancient Egjrptians; because, while the Almighty vouchsafed to the 
Hebrew patriarchs an especial duration of life, we have positive evi- 
dences that, in Egypt and among Egyptians, the average life of man, in 
ages before Abraham, was precisely what it is at present. 

Again, Thotmes the 4th (McbHs) is said, by historians, to have 
ireigned only 12 years 9 months. 

When, in 1839, my much.honored friend, A. C. Harris, Esq., of 
Alexandria, and myself, wandered one day in quest of " hieroglyph. 
leal adventures," along the craggy -ledges, caverns, tombs and quar. 
lies of the hills behind Zebayda (middle Egypt,) we stumbled on a 
tablet apparently of the forty second year of this king, which seemed 
to record that, in this year of his reign, stone had biscn quarried at 
this place for the temple of Thoth at Hermapolis Magna — ^Aishmoo- 
xAyn— on the opposite side of the Nile. If this should prove authen- 
Ho, we should be enabled to correct history from a hiero. 
glyphical date. Sir J. G. Wilkinson had akcady found dates 
of the 27th (see Materia Hieroglyphica ;) and this fact de- 
mands a more critical investigation of the tablet alluded to, 

than in our hurried ramble we were able to compass ; as it ^„^ ^ 

would amend Rosellini's and ChainpoUion Figeac's arrange- VcmriYA^ A.f R 
ment of the later reigns of the 18th dynasty. The vast relics ^ '^ r" ' "^ *^' -^ 
left by Mceris, seem to demand an extension of his reign be- * 

yond 12 years and 9 months. <*«« obelisqwi. 

From the . summit of the hill, I dkected my telescope with 
vain regrets toward the mounds of Aishmoondyn ; where, up to 1825, 
a noble portico, (added by Ptolemy-Lagus, in the name of Philip 
Arridsus, about 6. C. S20, to the temple, which had then existed for 
1600 years,) had stood, in majesty, and in safety, at which time 
Mohammed Ali caused it to be destroyed, to supply building ma- 
terials for his regenerating and civilizing rum-distillery at Mellawee. 



one figurative of a country, the other i 

meaning a civilized country. 
No. 6 — ^is L, the preposition to. 
No. 7 — ^is phonetic — treading nohem, to rose 
No. 8-^ia. phonetic and ^ywHoU e oi - t , dau, 
No. 9— 'is phonetic — ^N, &ie preposition of. 
No. 10 — ^is^^gtiraftve of the idea, chief. 
No. 11— is N, of. 
No. 12^-as above. No. 5. 

The current translation is, " I, the god 
majesty (the king of Egypt) should go U 
Bashtan, to rescue (probably to marry) the 
the country of Bashtan." 

This extract is from the 15th line of an 
in the ruins, southeast of Kamac, Thpbes. 



The following are facsimile texts, ci 
grammar, to illustrate the method intro 
scholar, for translating hierogljrphical legem 
into French 

A— Page 489. 




^: 



yvvv^<^\ 



ff&heipe 



j*aE&k 
{etigm 



*< On the left hind, (or western bank of 
two obelisks to be erected." 

Speech of Amunoph the Srd.— ^n a stela 
the Amunophium, Thebes — ^B. C. 1690. 
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'Lii^ii 



^k 




^uw 



TIdJETCj 



B— Page 408. 



^VVVNA 



tr 



T,ll 



neaccu 



/vww 



tiij- 




Amon. 



mon p4v», da let otfAnp 

" I have executed the orders of my father, Amun." 



rnkm^i 



C^PagelSi. 









r rrr 



cet, edifice, eontenipleK, ipeaes, Deny, qoirM&es, gniidi, 

dam 

O great gods, who reside in Deny, come and contemplate this edifice !" 



Odieojc' 



(( 



Dedications of the temple of Amada, in Nubia, epoch about 1700, B. G. At this very day, there is an adjacent town named Derr 
while its ancient name was The^Ri, the abode of Rha, the Sun— « Heliopolis, in Nul)ia ! 



0-^Page 405.6. 



Khuc 

EcTPte! 



AVSA^ 



m^mf^m 



\ -* 



ti ncoTTrr uj cut^kt -G'oo^ 



roi 



diNBt. 



PEthiopie, 






iti^&iinr 



del peapln 4trangeii 



m 

UJHpf 

leecheft, 

(oj)npH 



OioMl 



**Tlie ehiofs of Kush-countrles (i. e. Negro countries, lying above lat, 15.) say, O King of Egypt * O Sun of foreign nations !*' 

. From the tomb of an African prince, at Thebes. 



E-i>age 500. 



/VWVA 



-— ^ A<VNAA 



i^ 



A^'WV 



4'i 



iri£. TTKd^ rf 7TrrnA H n«i«s. TiouHpi n eipe €f 



entiere. 



Jattm» 



de. Migneiur^ 



do, grand. 



AAAA\ 



I 



avec Itti, 



ttiL 

entidn. 



de la terras 



leicontrdei. 



chef. 



eic 

Toici. 



du, 



eCant, 



la venue. 



KHS&e 

l'E(n>te, 



F 



ver^ 




** On the coming of the great chief, lord of the whole earth, Cambtses, to Egypt, behold ! aU the nations marched with him" — alludin^t tc 
the vast army of the Persians. From an inscription on the statue of the priest, " Outohem Piisoten," in the Vatican Museum, Rome 



F--page 500-1, 






Yivant, toucan, 




M 



AAAAA 



1^ t ^1^ 



HtDOYOJ TTCTJt ft TjutnTcnr&^-fiL 



Dariui, 



roidu. 



bmveitA, 



/Tir , XtW ATOJ 



Jkmoi, ordonna. 
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W 




r 



1 



If 



o 



^tt. Ge|urfTOT«i.d.K eic KHue p 



AhiMi-payi, 



■auMJettA. 



Toiaqtw, 



EsTPta. 



en. 



1^1 



auij*antne 



''And hifl majesty, King Dasius, ever living, ordered me to go to Eg3rpt, while his majesty was in Aram;" i. e. Aaayziar— <iow called 

JSoum; the root of .^Inftenta. Same statue— epoch between B. C. 525 and 485— 



Idem*— page 183. , 

The subjoined example will afford a good idea of th^ transition from the lintar hieroglyphical character into the hieratie. It is from 
Ae grand ** Ritual for the Dead." 
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UJ^pOK «<5.fOTpg ABLHTtfTenUOOT >gU Tits. ITT KTp «> 



Ten toi, 



je rail arrivA, 



la tomeure, de. 



Teau. 



dans, 



otilui. 



di«i« 



" O god, who residest in the habitatioii of waters, I have arrived as far as thee !" 



The following are extracted from the "Antiquities of Egypt," be- 
lore referred to, with some addifional notes. 



1 1 i ^"'^^ ^ 
V V ^y sandals 

IK'" 



ti 



2bZ, ^e barbarian land 

. / 
Kushy (Nigritia) 

(is) 
in 



thy grasp. 

'< KoL, the barbarian land, is beneath thy sandal^ ; Kush (Nigxitia) 
Ib within thy grasp.^" 

Conquestf of Ramses 2nd ; depicted in the Heniispebs of BeyUeU 
WdUe, Nubia— .B. C. 1570. 

KoL, or KoB, was an Asiatic country. The phraseology is identi. 
cal with Bomans xvL, 20—1 Cor. xv.^ d5r7. The same analogy io 
ihe measured phrases or parallelisms of the Hebrew poetry is equally 
discernible in the succeeding H and I ; as well as in most £g]rptian 
legends : strongly confirmatory of the common Aeiatie origin, of both 
iHrtloDe. 



Western face of the Obelisk of Luqsor — ^Place de laConcordei 
Paris— sculptures of Ramses 3rd— ^esoetris—B» C« 1560. 



H. 



Thy 



I T"^ name 

^JJ'U heaaren; 

the ^duration of thy days ^ as) 



P4 

©r 



J- 



the disc of the Sun. 



Otkbu 




I CD ^^^ 



III 

mill 



^ " JVt/atat"— l'7l>ia— (UteraUy, the nl^e bowi) 




shall not be (stand) 



g.^ 



I iJ before thee 



. " O thou ruler of Egypt, thou sun of Lybia, the impure shall not 
stand before thee." '* NifaiaV* is the plural of pUt, Coptiee, a how ; 
singularly associated with Phut^ the son of Ham, whose deacendanH 
colonized die **BeltLd-ed^ereed"— countries of the date-palm— or 
Barbery. The bow reminds ns of the Nvnudiau areken. 

From a tablet at Aboodmbel, Nubifti addreised to Runsep M kf 
an African prince— B. C« 162^ ' 
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Mwtfcm, Mm, 
Lord 



of tin luid of parity and inMtee—Egnit 



if African tutioiik, •t^S•)rt.«I■ 



"M^ for rovTMlvM 
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men 
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l}]egnjii(« 


buhel pouting oni gnin) 
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rourmaiun 
























CMMriHtiaari^iMiMl. 




TiMdre 


out fot roDinlTM, 




Trt^Vo 


001 ten yoor»ol'rei, 



Treid ye out for youTMlvM, 
Tresii ye out foi youn^vet, 



Or pataphtaMtd. 
Hie nloag, men ! Dvad the com futet ; 
The straw fur youmelvee, tbe pain for yom maatet. 

Discovered by Chunpoltion tc Jcune, in 1896, in a legMid ova 
pesMDts, pictured in the set of tbreshuig eon. Date prior to B. CL 
1500 — probobly mnch more remote. 

The Fellnha of ibo pret«nl day eing In all iheir aglicnltural occn. 
putianB \ and the words of their Bimple melodiea are often i^enticd 
in nsTure lo the above ; while I hava no doubt, that the air <tf the 
ancient chant of " Monenu " is still proaerred in the 'plaintife 
(ihird-minor) notes of modem Egyptiana. 

Many a time, in my long mmbles in Lower Egypt, Iwra I pamcd 
to catch the wiid, but exquisitely sweet aonga of the peManI and tlia 
boattnnn — blended with the inceneani notea of the " CicUde," the 
hum of the wild bee, and tho laonoionoiu drano of the distant idkU 
(water.whuel.) • , ,, 

In Egypt, the grain is separated from the stalk by a bullockjii*. 
chine, called the noreg. Tlicre the '■ oi is not muzded- aa he tread* 
the grain," thongh man is muzzled by Mohammed AIL 



h. 



let Column—" The OniTiaua— {i. e. taken unto (Wi^ 
meaning, the deceased) goddevi queen Oimui^ 
(tin icr'tA a good tfarf.'the trulh-teller. The nyal 
daughter of lung Psambtix, (Psameticus la^ B. 
C. 650,1 the truth-teller." 

Snd Column — " The Oairiana, goddess, queen, Omt- 
iJ iiort, the mrii-teller. " 



mother wus 
wife of the n 



e Psameticua) the trath.te 



From the Sarcophagus of queen OiUKia, the aiaUr 
of HiFHRt: (Apries, Pharaoh Htmhrttf Soriptnre) and 
the wife of Atnucs, AlOMia, B. C. SB9. It is t«. 
marksble, thai Herudotua nyi, thai the tombaof thi« , 
Amasis and hia aife, were rii^tled by the inniw 
Combyses, B, C. 525. 

Now this sarcophagui was ^cprsred by Ota 
French officers of the Luq«or,(t)ie verttd sent to ThetMi 
for the Obelisk, in 1631.) in a pit 1S&. feet deep, b*. 
hind the palace of Luqaor. \t was iomd iiraktn open, 
the mummy htimt. and the Ecorched femains of tha 
dcaecraltd queen, lying anuind (he BUcophagus. It 
iw safe in the Briiiih Museum. . 




** Kauiaa tba Creator, on lib 
whael moaiat Ike dirins msmbas 
of Owia (Ilia lyjia oT naa) ia 

the ihiDiiu boOH of life" ihal 
■•i ialbsaoUrdiie. 

The god Anhh-Khef^ tur- 
ning a potter's wheel, moidd.- 
ing the mortal part of Olil^ 
the Father of men, out (J a 
lump t£ day. The day k 
placed on the potler'a.wfaie4 
which he turns with hiafaa^ 
while hs faahions it wiib hit 
handa. II is a subject &am 
the mystie cheinber of the. 
Temple of Philia — 1st Cata- 
ract. 

Airtn-KnsTH, or Neph, 
Kneph, Ghnouphis, Noub— 
represettta tiie "creativB pi>^ 
er of AmuQ" — that is, " tba 
qnrif of God"— the ireatft 
of (if/ poured into our noih 
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He mooldBmnii; in Hebrew, A4)Ah,^ 
the fiiBt kDBo,meuiiiig bodi nun, aiidp 
red earth, oicla;. Now consult Isaiah L. 
Iziv, 8. " But now, O Lard, (hdu si 
out Falber: We are Iha efay, (in Hebrew rtunt. rcu .c 
ibou-out potUr.1 and wa an allUte wotk of thy hand." 



^I^L 



f 



May 
thy Mill 
attain (come}. 



Kbnitm, (on« of the fonni of Akon, the creator) 



III 

" Uay tby loul attain to Khnum, the Creator ot all mankind." 

This alone is a proof of the pritoitiTe Egyptian creed of one God, 
the Creatar, (whose diriae atttibuteBwerednaBed in iiiade) of manV 
pOHvaHcm of a soul, and of ila inunortality ; of a resurrection, and 
of the hope of guch. 

LetitaOlid, for the preaent, as an inaigbt into the priitiDO purity 
of Egyptian belief, in agea prior to Abrahaiji'B yisit ; and let the con. 
Maot ez^vaaioe of" beloved of a god," " loving the goda," liko the 
Hebrew, " dilectoB a domine mo, Samuel," (in the Vulgate,) " be. 
loied of liifl Lord, Samueki" attest the primeval piety of the Nilotie 
ftmily orer all contempotaiT natiiHu, whosf we are pleased to con. 
demn a* Pafans. 



NOTES ON EGYPTIAN OBELISKS. 

The term Obelialcii derived from the Latin o&eIu«iu, adiminativE 
of the Greek word tAelf, meaning literally a tpit, to indicate the pe. 
enliar fonn of this species of montmient ; on the same claaeical prin. 
dple, tllut in our day, we facetiously designate thetn medUt. 

With more propriety, though with equal foundatioa, they have been 
termed" rays of the aan ;" J>ut, as the Egyptians had qtparentlj'iio 
■nch idea, wlien they placed them before their gigantic ediiicea, 
need not pause to inquire into the reason of the appellation. 
' They are Dnrelf historical monoliths, generally of syenite, 
tut l>y order of a Pharaoh, and placed origio^y in pairs, in front of 
Inge royal or religions buildings, td record In dieir inscriptions, the 
name, titles, and dedicatory offerings of the monarchi whose muniii. 
c«nce and piety had built, rep^ed, or otherwise ambellished the 
edifices which these obeUdcs adomed. 

The obeliski on the cover of this essay, is a copy (with one or two 
■lighlinacciiracleB)aftheone still etectalHeliopoIis. It is the moM an- 
cient, as well as one of the moat bekutiful extant, dating about SWTO, 
B. C.iintbereignofOBortaaen the Ist—of the I6tli Diospolitan Dy. 

It ia die sole remaining one of a pair that stood together on the 
same spot (perhaps the other is there still, nitder the aUnvinm.) about 
MT years ago, in the time of the Arab historian, AM-el-Lateef j 
and eonfimu the runiois handed down to lu by Herodotus and Pliny 
of the former existence of an obelisk there. 

I« height is abont siily-one feet, and its base six and a half. It 
IS a beantifnl shaft of red granite from the quarries of Byene, distant 
BX hondred and forty miles from its present site, to which it' 
convejMlbyOMrtasen. i - 



m Ros^linj^s translation. 




Lord of upper and lower Egypt, 
lbs living of men, 
Sod rfdie snoj 

OSORTASEN, 



Ufec^i 
resplendant Horn^ 

benefieuit deity. 



who hai begnn the celebrtUion ( 
his two panegyrias (i. e. genm 
assBmblies) (o hiai who make 



That is, dedicated to Pbri, the god sun, t 
the city, on the ruins of which this obelisk_ 
hieroglyphics, the city of Pht*; 



Vivifier tof ever. 

whom was dedicate* 



u. „„„„ jtands — termed ll 

,,,.>», «,- V.., ™ . ^^, ... Greek, miioptli; the ci^ ef Ih) 
Quui m Hebrew, On and ieli-Saemsiim, the "House of "i»8wn; 
in Saracenic Arabic, Ain^tjltmt, fountain of .the Sun ! and in U« 
JJttrig, or coUoquial Arabic of the present day, Malerthth, fteat 
water, from the purity of jts springs. . - 

. As an iwtwce of the nuaooneeptioiis, itill preTauios aU over uu 
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woild OD E^gTplUn Bubjecla, stthbutable to indiifBrence or to tare- 
leamsBa of obeervation ; for which, in 1S43, there ii but little eieu^e, 
eorrect infonn»tion being now accessible lo bU ; and aa an evidence 
diat, in 1S43, a man who knows nothing of a subject, should alieni^l 
abatain from tn-iting about it ; 1 extract the feHowing paragiQ^jhE 
from "The American in Paris," ot Heath's Piclure?quc Annual foi 
1B43— by MonaieuT Jules Jsnin— pages 32 and S3— on the obclbk 
of Luqear, now standing in the Place de la Concorde, Paris. 

'• Picture to yourself a single block of sion«(iiwnW™r feet high 
its color a beautiful ted. You would Bay this exquisite stone u: 
transparent, it so dazilea you with its beauty : il is slender and dut 
cale, and is covered with a thousand hieroglyphical characters, whic 
will /E>r a long line, torment the CKampoUitmi present and to com, 
They were obliged to ntk thia long stone in iha.dtttrl ; to take 
down from its slmost eternal foundation, where It bad stood erei 
for three Ihoueand yeara." 

" To come from so great a dielance 
from its base,lobringiltotltis We, and I 
wholesome puddle 1" 



Had the Tolatjle French 
bWlator, taken Ihs least pa 
In his eicellenl letter from I 
ruary, 1843) before they wro 
Picturesque Annual need no 






or, ot his eijually careless Enptish 
□ inquire (as Mr. Aldrich has done 
—vide ■• New World"— 35lh Fi'b. 
e above, the purchaser of Henlh's 
igretled a portion of his extrava- 



Mon 






if vision must be strangely defective, 
Et disqualify him altogether forjudging of the sizes andheii^ht^ 
Qt anything in Paris ; when an obelisk, whoae shaft meaiute* aLxive 
teoenly^ce feet English, should dwindle in his view to twttUt-four. 
A schoolboy could have given him heller information at a glance ; 
nor would hia enlightened Government have eipended too Briliion* 
of francs, to transfer the obelisk, termed by Monsieur Janin, Bin'''<//f 
of Cleopatra, from the temple of Luqsor at Thebes ; which stand? 
on the very bank <rf the Nile, and on the fertile allnvium, boorJed 
on three sides b» verdant fields — a long walk from Monsieur Janin's 
. dttrt. The chronological era indicated for Cltepatra, B. C. 1157, 
is CBTtaioly novel, and is Monsieur Janin's copyright. Nor is the 
MOdmental lament about the demise " of this long atone" calculated 
lo elevate " la Place de la Concorde" in the opinion-of those, whose 
knowledge of Paris is derived from Monsieur Janin's account. 

If the English tranalalor had sought lo correct his original's jiue. 
rililieB, he might have selected the following exquisite description of 
the two obelisks of Luqsor, from the Appendix to the second volume 
of the " Egyptian Antiquities," published under the supeiintendf nee 
of the Society for the diffusion of Useful Knowledge, in the Library 
rf di/ertoiniBg Knowledge — London 1836 — page 375. 

" Both the obelisks are in a stale of perfect preservation ; liie 
luger is about eighty.two EngUsb feet Ugh, and the other about 
three hundred and thirty-six feet therter." 

MonsieurJules Janin informs the world ingenata], that the inscrip- 
'iona on the Parisian obelisk will, "for along time torment ihe 
Chunpollions present and to come." He writes this at Paris, as hit 
private opinion, in the autumn of 1S42. 

If be had seen fit lo ask in any Parisian bookstore, he might have 
foond a neat pamphlet, Bnlitled " Salvolini'e Tranalstion," of ihje 
Identical obelisk, published in French, about 1837. Or he mighl,Qt 
any bookseller's, or in a decent library public or private, have read 
in " L'Univeis Pilloresqae", Ancient E^ypt, by Climpollion Figeac, 
published in 1840, pages 78 to 84, and ihersfrom have gleaned n 
complete refutation of hia ailly aasertion. I will suppose that Mon. 
sieur Janin never heard of Champollion le Jeane'a "Letlrea eci-jiee 
de I'Egypte et de la Nubio ;" published at Paris in 1830, becauBe il 
is fashionable to make use of Champollion's name, and to wnle 
about his "mighty diKioveriea," among authora who have not the 
remotest idea of what those discoveries really are. 

If Monsieur Janin can read Italian, ho might have conisulled, in 
any Parieian library, Rowailini's " Monumentl dell' E^gilloe della 
Nubia i" vol. 3rd ) Monti Slorici ; part 2nd ; page 199, et aeq. ; 
published in 1839; wherein he would have fonnd a translation of this 
ideatjcsl obelisk verbatnit et literatim. Or if he can read Eogliah, 
out author, before he isaued his " fadoises," might have looked into 
Sir J. G. Wilkinson's, " Topography of Thebes," pages 167-8 ; pub. 
lished in London, 1835; or finally. Monsieur Janin could have re- 
moved his doubts, had he deemed il expedient to peruse tho " Mnn- 
neta and Cualoma of the ancient Egyptians ;" London, first series 
1837— second series 1841. 

In reviews, pamphlets, periodicals, travels, &c., of all dotes since 
1836, snd in all European language*. Monsieur Janin could hnve 
been edified on tho obelisk of Luqsor. Nay, had he inquired of a 
policeman in Paris, the fountain source of hierological acienee, he 
might have enlightened himaelf gn thie taenty.four feet obelisk in 
<he "Place de la Concorde ;" the hieroglyphical names on which 
for the last aii years, have been transferred to the French govern, 
menl steamboats, under the familiar designations of "LeRhnm. 
aes," "Lb Sefloalri?," plough tho watera of the Mediterranean and 
Archipelngo ! 

Under the letterHjl have given an eitiaoi of (he address loKoni- 



ses — Sesostris — from the obelisk of Laqsor, vii. ; " Thy nmme is film 
us heaven; the duration of thy days is as ^e disc of the sun," 

lis total height is, French feet 70, inihes 3, lines 5. Ill toul 
weight is estimated at " 220,538 kilogrammes," equivalent to 44S7 
quintals ; or, about 2iG of our lona. 

It was cut at the granite quarries of Syene, at the la t Cataract, by 
order of Ramses 2nd, about B. C. 1570, and transported to Luqsor, 
di!t:]nt 138 miles ; when (he tniiiial inscriptiona on three of its four 
faces, weie engraven in honor of this Pharaoh. It was ereoted, with 
ita fellow, on tlKOordiem front of the Palace of this Monarch i whcos 
demise occurring before the fonrth central column of iascriplioiit 
was completed, his brother and successor, Ramses 3rd — SesosDia— 
added hisawm names, titles, and dedications, in the fourth medial 
line and in two lateral columns on esch face— about B. C. 1550. 

And in. substance, these later inscriptions attest, that ■■ Ruun 
AuuNKAi, Lord of Upper and Lower Egypt, son of the male and 
female deities. Lord of the World, Sun Guardian of Truth, approved 
of the Sun, has made these works,* for his fadier, Ainun.Rha,t and 
that he has erected Iheie taogrtat Obetukt in hard stone before the 
RamseBsiiimt «f the city^ of Amnn." 

In conclusion, every Egyptian obelisk, eiisting 
world, is now well-known ; and the entire inscriptioDS, on each one, 
are Iraruiited and puhiUhed. 

Thoee now at Alexandria were eut at Syene, by Thotme* 4tb— 
MkHs — 750 miles from their present site, as far back aa 1730 B. C. 
He caused Hx (entral inscriptiona on th6 fourfacea'lo be vcnlptured, 
trnil transfetred them to Theboe or Memphis. Ramses 3nl, aboul 
B. C, 1550, added the. lateral inscriptions; and. in later limeB, an. 
oihvT Pharaoh engraved hia own names and tides. Subseijuently tg 
B. C. 300, the Ptolemiea, to Embellish their Greco-Egyptian capital, 
tmnE^ferred them to Alexandria, where they were placed in front of ' 
some great public edifice (probably before (he sea-ward gate of the 
palace) and where ihey are still suppoeed, by ninety-nine out of a 
linnLlred, 10 have served Cleopatra as darning needki. 

The obelisk in the Hippodrojne at Constantinople, is also a -troA 
of Thotmaa 4tfa. Those at Rome bear inscriptions of various Fha- 
isolis, and Roman Emperors. Of all the obelisks, the largest and 
meet beaulifnl ia that of Kamac, at Thebee ; cut by Queen Amenac^ 
about B. C, 1760 ; it ia a aingle shaft of the purest and most ei> 
quisitely pcdished syenite, in iieight sbout 90 feet, and in weight 
about 400 tons. 

In etijciilating the numerous pictorial illustratioiu of my subeequenl 

lectures, in addition to the various hieroglyphical texts already sub. 
mitted tu the renter, I shall have occasion to apply ^ the granunat. 
leal rule's and syntactical inflections, which might have been ex- 
pounded ia the coarse of this chapter. I purposely abstain from 1h» 
dry Gipesition of the parts of speech ; as few would relish the anb. 
jcct gf hieroglyphical articles J declension of subetantives ; prononna 
isolated, aSixed, prefixed, poaseiaive, conjunCliTe, demonstrative, «r 
vnguc 1 verbs of every variety, with their regular or irregular eotjo. 
gotion^, in persona, caaea, moods, and tenses; participles, and 
gerunds; prepositions; adverbs; luijeCtivea ; coiuimctions ; or inter- 
jections. The curious in these matters are referred to that sublime 
mental acliievement — CEilcrOLLIOti'B Grammar of Egyptian Hiem. 
glyphirs — whence I have selected the more prominent subjects of 

liive a copy of this grammar; bat a more recent and better 
iligPBied condenaation of gfammatica! hieroiogy is " Dr. Leipsiua's 
r to Frof. Roseilini"- Rome, 1836. I read it in Egypt ; and il 
; of morethiui a hundred volumes, published in Europe within the 




Efyru hr th« snidin Oi. Leipiliu, uf tlie w< 

FMirtialrafllMabattlhailtkgadiuUiceot' 

ilnn gf ioaia eftbs otban ; bat. SM kavlns basp 
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That gre^t work, Champollion's Monuments of Egypt and of 
Kabia, exists only in the private libraries of Francis C. Gray, Esq., 
and the Hon. John Pickering, of Boston, besides a portion in my 
own possession. Prof. Rosellini's " Monumenti dell 'Egitto e della 
Nubia,** is to be found only in the library of R. K. Haisht, Esq., of 
tl^ city, although ten years have elapsed since the 1st volume of text 
and the 1st limnisonol plates appeared. 

I have heard, on imdoubted authority, that about six years ago, a 
cppy of these first portions of Rosellini was sent to the United 
States, and shown to many of the leading publishers and librarians 
from Boston to Washington ; but as not even the Congressional Li. 
brajy deemed its acquisition worth the expense (1000 francs at Paris, 
or less than two hundred dollars,) it was returned to Europe. I am 
aware, that from Boston, and from Philadelphia orders for the ipost 
important hierological works have been since sent to the Continent 
and to England. 

K, therefore, I have now the gratification of lajdng, before an 
American public, views upon Egypt, as novel in nature as in results 
surprising, the advantage does not accrue to me from my own capa. 
city or acquirements, but from the fact, that in this country ,>th^ labors 
oS the Champollionists have, by the mass, been disregarded. 

And yet, monthly, there issue from the press of this country, as in 
England, and even on the Continent, works on every subject hearing 
upon Nilotic paleography. • Travels, biblical commentaries, histories 
<^ primitive times. Encyclopedias, learned and unlearned disquisi- 
tions affecting ancient Egyptian questions. Whenever they are not 
penned with a knowledge of what, in the last fifteen years, has been 
accomplished by the Champollion school, they are, in 1843, valueless 
on Ancient Egypt. 

Are not, however, Egyptian studies, and the mythology, philoso. 
phy, and doctrines of- that misrepresented race, interesting to the 
divine who attests' the unity of the Godhead and the holy Trinity ? 
Can the theologian derive no light fro'm the pure primeval faith, that 
glimmers from Egyptian hieroglyphics, to. illustrate the immortality 
of the soul and a final resurrection ?* Will not the historian deign 
to notice ijie prior origin of every art and science in Egypt, a thou. 
sand years before the Pelasgians studded the isles and capes of the 
Archipelago widi their forts and temples ? long before Etruscan civili. 
zation had smiled under Italian skies ? And sha|l not the ethnogra- 
pher, versed in Egyptian lore, proclaim the fact, that the physiological, 
craniological,' capillary and cuticular distinctions of th^ human race 
existed, on th^ first distribution of m^mkind throughout the earth f 

Philologists, astronomers, chemists, painters, architects, physicians, 
must return to Egypt, to learn the origin of language and vmting — 
of the calendar and solar motion^— of the art of cutting gra^te widi a 
copper chisel and of giving elasticity to a copper sword — of making 
glass with the variegated hues of the rainbow — of moving single 
blocks of polished syenite, 900 tons in weight, for any distance^ by 
land and water — of building arcA««, round and pointed, with masonic 
precision unsurpassed at the present day and antecedent, by 2000 
years, to the '* Cloaca Magna " of Rome^-K)f sculpturing a Doric 
. column, 1000 years before the Dorians are known in history— of 
fresco painting in imperishable colors — and of practical knowledgie 
in anatomy. 

Every craftsman can behold, in Egyptian monuments, the progress 
of his art 4000 years ago ; and, whefiier it be a wheelwright building 
a chariot — a shoemaker drawing his twine — a leather-cutter using 
^e seUlsame form of knife of old, as is considered the best form 
now — a weaver throwing the same hand.shuttle — a whitesmith uaing 
that identical form of blowpipe, but lately recognized to be the most 
efficient — the seal.engraver cutting, i^ hieroglyphics, such names as 
Shoopho's, above 4300 years ago— or even the poulterer removing 
the ptp from geese — all these, and many more astounding evidences 
of Elgyptian priority, now require but a glance at the plates of 

Roeellini. 

^ ■ 

*U k vain, in the present enlightened age, to ihiink from the astounding eTidenees 
of a pure revealed religion, in existence among the Gontil^s, In ages anterior to Abra- 
.kamand Mose*; or, with Tertillian, to anathematize theee. important inquiriee; or, 
with him, to attribvUa the pure doctrines of remote antiquity, to tiie forethought and 
machinations ot the spirit of darkness. 

" What though Moses did Mrrite when the world had grown old ! 

The " wisdom of Egypt had then ever long told. 

That " in the beginning Ood created ** this world. 

And that every swift star from his own hand was hurl'd. 

We will once more repeat, what though Moses did write. 
That in the beginnuig ** God said. Let there be livht ;'* 
** All the wisdom ** he spake was bAt Egypt's old lore, 
Tiumee he learned all he knew, Uicre *twas taught long before. 

Though Moses " was learned in all the wisdom ** of yore, 
DioepoUtan craft, and Heliopolite lore ; 
Vet in those latter days, the blind " wisdom ^' of man. 
No more saw the bpirit of Jehovah*s great plan. 

The mytt*ries of Heaven, through bold divination. 
Profanely were grasped at, and called revelation : 
When Moses sojourned with the Arabian sage. 
His ** wisdom " was worldly, like tlie lore of that age. 

But when Inspiration was vouchsafed him at last. 
Then the brigiit light of Truth flashed fhll o'er the past ; 
Tlien mystic Traditions received explanation. 
The Symbolical page became Revelation. . . ." 

"^Tb9 HieropkanU.'* 
TImw views of R. K. H. are perfectly in accordance with present high-church ortho- 
doxy, bdependattly of the numerous theologicAl and other references, eoDtained in 
tlw prtviotu ebaplw, I af ain quote the authority of flalee. Lamb, Fibir and Allix. 



Can the enthusiasm of a hierologist be do 
supposed that such lights are to continue i 
indifference, or be extinguished by the doubts c 
ticism ? that the oil which feeds the paleograp 
in a gelid shade ? that the stupified ban of h 
an archsBologist's labors ? It cannot be. It 
to place the facts before the American pul 
exclaim with Galileo, ^* ma pur .si muove," ^ 

A very few of these facta are herein sul 
Cheerfully do I contribute my mite to advance 
and science, by furnishing the key to the pro 
As of erst a free-trader in commerce, so i^o' 
free-trader in literature, the writer tenders to 
cheapest mode of diffusion, such informatior 
ancient Egyptian subjects ; which he has der 
others, as they, in general, obtained their kn 
tcmplation of antiquity through the medium 
We all of us are merely passing on, from ban 
of our forefathers, fashioned according to co 
we can rarely c^ our own. 

I am unwilling to close this dissertation on 
ting of the ancient Egyptians, without advert 
which much interesting investigation can be 

The first regards the numerous affinities 
Hebrew on the one hand, and the Nilotic st 
guage on the other. Critiqal analysis and co] 
collatidns may serve to establish, by logical 
antiquity of both tongues. My own impree 
would' establish a common primeval origin fc 
tions ; or compel an acknowledgment of the ] 
tongue. We have now, however, ihdispu 
Asiatic origin andf Caucasian race of the earli< 
and can smile at the long-asserted descent oi 
opia, (that unknown land of fabie)>or, at the i 
any African tribe. This will be made clear 
fact wUl remove a host of dilemmas, by traci 
tiaps to a probably-simultaneous departure fro 
hivoi 

In the first chapter, I maintained, that it 1 
to seek in trifles for confirmations of scriptun 
exist ; and it has often happened, that, while 
circumstances, which have a very small beai 
Biblq, the more important confirinations are 

Modem hierology, however, begins to .thi 
teux;h; and I will give the following exampl 
in confirmation of Acts vii. 22, that " Mo 
the wisdom of the Egyptians ;'* and in corrol 

of St. Clement (— ^ of Alexandria, A. D. 

of the Egyptians are similar to those of the H( 

From the earliest times, in ages long ant 
among the Egjrptians, the asp 4^ was an 
its Greek name basiliak impUe ^B s. Th 
saCred to, the god Neph, whic ^r h deitj 
the " spirit of God." It had I \^^ikewiw 
nected with mythology. Every Pharaoh bet 
In the Egyptian language, a king was calle( 
article Pi prefixed (Coptice ; " the") becom 
to which has been traced the origin of tl 
prefer the derivation indicated first by Wil 
Rosellini, whereby Pharaoh is derived fr 
god Sun. This deity was symbolized by 
god, surmounted by the solar disc, and sac^ 
me emblem of eternal life. The hawk w7 
typical of the god Sun. Fhrd was also sy 
image of the sun 'itself, as in the prenomen 
roy^ names, yf"^ the solar orb. Josephu 
Pharaoh me( * J ant king ; and as the im 
anincamatio^^i^n of solar dominion and 
of Egypt was symbolized, in the sacred c 



* By the way, the name of Mosu ^/ /\ AMSS, 
In signification, it means reftej'otteit, ^fv || llr«g»ii 
ries. It i» recognizable in other com I i I I ' {pound 
or Tkotkmoau, begotten of the god. Ill ' > Theft] 
the god, Ra, The first sign of the three symbols above, 
symbolic of haptifm, in hieroglyphics : as the word Jfo» 
M8CHE meaning «a»«d,and MSCHHE oMomied, B 
one of the ceremonies that initiated the neophyte uito 
HOrew of Exodus ii. 10, means " saved bp water," 
Artapaii US, in his work conoemihg the Jews, says, tbi 
children, adopted and '' brought up a child of the Jews 
NBTHo, according to JosKPHiTB, speaking of the Exodu 
the priest, who ordnined their polity and laws, was of H 
was Osarsiph, from Osiris the god of Heliopolis: but tl 
people, his name was changed, and he was called Mfojfi 
the leaders of the Jews, when, (according to his state 
Egypt, "were two scribes called Moy»M and Joaep 
sacred scribe"— alluding probably to Aaron. Diodori 
confirm the name and the deeds of Jioyta. 

1 1 have compiled this portion of my essay, chiefly firoi 
nen and Customs ;" PvrUL " Symbolesdes Egyptiens; 
Dr. Ldimb "od the Hebrew alphabet;" Cwmt ' E 
FrafiiMnti.** 
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orb." In the Bibls, thie nunie of the king;! of EgTpt ia, in the ong- 
iDll Hebrew letten, apsit fAroA ; reodeied Pharaoh in our vereion, 
■nd eDmipted into the Bonnd of Fijpvi/Ji. So Btrangely hea ihia 
■ppiopriale title of the monarch of Egypt deviated frocD its iiBti|t>l 
•ennd, and simple application, that at the .preBeni day, in Arabic, 
when one man calta another " Yk PWodon, ebo-Pharaodn," 
"thoa Phuaoh, eon of a Pharaoh," he Tancies that he baa heajW 
upon his head the ne-plua-ultra of opprobriam ! 
Evsry Pharaoh wai the nit of Egypt ; and over hia name boie 

• "Son of the Sunj" and as the nm waa PAra, so each Wng 
- . . was called Fhrd in common parlance, Ba we aay Img. 
Q^^^Each monarch by lav inherited his father's throne .in lineal 
^^^^succesaion; sothat flie incumbeat via Phrd, eon o( Phrd, 
-^ "^ liwrally " Sun, son of the Sun i" as in the Eaat, at preeeni, 
the Ottoman Emperor is termed by the Arabs, Sooltdn, tba Saoitm, 
empetor, son of an emperor. 

It is essential to observe, that the sun, or ged Phra, or Phri, was 
alio more frequently wrillen Bi, or Jtd. And, aa Wilkinson re. 
marks, Phri is merely Ri, with the article Fi prefiiod, pronounced 
PiBE, the Sun, in the Theban djaiecl, and Phri in (he Memphitic. 
. To the root Bd, Sun (.the designalory title of a Pharaoh,) we may 
nadUy trace Omv — royalty ; typified by the of with his tail coiled 
imder him. This symbol was, by the Grealis, termed ftirofo»— 
Oifilir—OiuMtat — royat ; and is our Umus. Thua Bi and 
Am> are embraced in the idea of the bud (the deity of the lolar orb) 
and, in Hebreflr, the name of the sun was *i^h ^k /\ 
from the aalue original root of Ba, Ottra, \\jX JjWY^ 

In Egyptian mythology, Thai was the goddess of Truth and 
Jiatict. To indicate her strict impartiality, she is often tepreaented, 
in her judicial capacity, with her eyea covered — thus : 

~ TAm^bolding in her hand "eternal 

life ;" the readim of truth (an oatrieh 
feather,) aunnounis her cap ; her eyes 
are cot>«r«iI by a species of blMurt. 

Just as we copy die original Egyptian 
idea, when we paint Justice with her 
eyes hatidaeed. 

The judgea in Egypt, wore grdden 
chains around their necks, to which was 
BUapended a araall figure of Tkmi, oma. 
mented with jeweU; being Timfinher 
double capacity of Juttici and Trvth. 
For, owing to the wise admiustration of 
laws, the denizens of the Nile could, 
the region of justice and 




ted and barbariau 
in European mu. 




with propriety, call ihei 
both," and "thecoimtryof purity and justice," 
to the inesulat nomadic habits of the leas civ 
nations of Africa and Aeta, to them adjacent 
Some of these judicial breastplates are eita 
; otbeta are to be s een on the monuments, as 

containing the figures of two deities; 
Ri, the eiui ; and Tkmi. These, herein, 
repieaent the Ea, or the sun in a douilt 
capacity; iiAjfncal and intefCccIuaJ light, 
and Tioni, in a double ca^iacity'-^tufice 
and troth. 

I have shown that, in . Hebrew, the 

n waa called Attr; and, in the Sams language, tntOt is the word 
THME, integriias, i\0tia. Again, in Hebrew, the double capacity 
of anything ia expressed by the dual number ; tiius, the word 
Aur, becomes in the dual, Adbui. 
Thme, becomes in the duel, Tuhm. 

Now turn to Eiodus uviii., 11 — speaking of tiie Ephod : " with 
the work of an engraver in stone, like the eng^vinfie of a aignet 
(that is, in symbolic, aod not in alphabetic charactets) shalt thou 
engrave the two atones," Idem xjviii. — " and they shall bind the 
breastplate by the rings (which, in verses S3 and 34, are aaid to be 
"wrealhencliMnstrfgold,") thereof unto the rings of the ephod with 
a lace of blut, that it may be above the curious girdle of the ephod, and 
that ihebreaatplate be not loosed from the ephod." Idemliix. — Aaron 
the high priest, ie toi^ear the " breastplate of judgment upon his 
heart" — in the same manner as the Egyptian judges, who were all 
high priests, wore their breastplates — verse 30— " and thou ahalt put 
inthebreaslplsteof judgmenttheUsiKand the TBcmiui ;•■ that is, 
aa the commentator eiplains in the margin, " the lights and peifec 
tions " — equivalent to the Bgyplian double symbolic capacity of Rd, 
the sun or light ; and the double symbolical character of Thm« or 
perfections. 

Are not ihe " symbols of the Egyptians aimibr to ihoae of the 
Hebrews V Did not Moaes, " learned in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians," follow in the Anrim and Thmim of the Hebrew judicial 
breaalplates, (he symbolical method and long anterior lypea used by 
ike Egyptian high priests 1 Can we suppose this similarity to be 
the effect of chance 1 Must we not attribute the identity to a com. 
men primeval and sacred source, more remote than the establieh- 
menl of either nation 1 In both nations, none but the ^rch Jndgee, 
■ndbij^ priests, could wear the breaatplats of ligbtaBodpcdeGlioaa., 



us word comes from 



£ui, by ihe application of qrmEvIic colors, we can go deeper &ita 
the analogy; ivliich brings Die to thd.ieooDd point of my i liwlim 

BUt, as may besecn throughout the xiviii chapter of Exod.iu, ww , 
a component principle in ibe mystical decorations of the Ephod. 
Blue, in Hebrew, was typified by a sapphire, a precious stone of a 
blue color, calkd S P H I K / This word comes fr 
the root SPHR, which signifies, ^^ 
in Hebroiv, to icrite, to qiMi, t( 
celebrate, as likewise a icrile, i 
uriltng, a book, 

TheOldTeetament iH[emied8ErBEB,thebook, " par eiceUenea t" 
aa the Muslim terms hie Koran, the book, " El-Ketkb ;" or m wa 
say, the Scripture, for holy writ.* 

Blui tlie color, aapphirt the stone, and all the varied meuniiiBB of 
the root SPHR, combine in die Book, as the Word (rf God, the 
wisdom of the Almighty, inclosed in the sacred Sepfaer of the Je^r^- 
the Old Testament. 

In E^pt, thegod Am un, called by iheGreeksand Romana, Jof«, 
as a deified derivative of llie mystic Jehovah — is lord of the gods (rf* 
Egyptian mythology — and one of s Triad, (Amun, the male ; ttant, 
the female, and Khonpo, the ofi^Dg,) wfapse combinatiAn ex. 
prcaaea, " demiurge intellect, mother, and created things " — attii- 
iiuies of ihe irue God. 

A M cr N , in his usual fom. Oa 
Egyptian monuments Amun ia alwa^ 
painted (where in ihia cut he is repre. 
eented black) of a blue color. lOa 
place fn the scale of divine atlributsa ia 
^VW'Aindicated above. 

In Hebrew the word AMN 

identical with the hieroglyphical najne, 
meauing truth, wisdom ; and typified bj 
the sapphire, {he blue jewel, is the Won! 
of God, inclosed in the Sepher, tba Old 
Testament. 

The Egyptian hierogrammalea wMe 
on their breasts a sappltire, a blu^ stosa, 
on which was engraven symbolioaDy, 
like " a Bign«t," the image of Tlmi6 in 
bei double character, symbolical of 
Justice and Truth, identical in SotUld 
and meaning with the Hebrew word 
for juatice and truth. The high priast 
of the Hebrew* wore on bia breast a 
blue atone, on which were aymboliedy 
(lik» "a signet") engraven wivdt, 
identical with the Elgyplian in signifi- 
cation, called Thmim or Tbummioi, 

LB application of symbolic colois to the 
elucidation of early mythea. It is proved, bej^ond doubt, by Portal, 
that, from the remotest times, colors had a symbolical meaning ; and 
thai remarkable analogies ojiist is regard to the mystical accepUtion 
of every color, among the Petsiana, Indians, Chinese, Hebrews, 
Egyptians, Greeks and Romans, preserved during the middle agea 
of Christianity — the last relics of which remain to our day in 
Heraldry. 

The fitudy of primitive arts and docOiies, whetiier in respect to 
the origin of writing, or to the sourees of the Unity in TVini^, ■ 
identical with the fountain apringa of our sublimest conceptions, 
leads, by different roads, invBTi^ly to the Same point, the cmnmoii 
primeval origin of all thiiigo ; and attests that the God of Israel was 
iheGodoftiieBrohmans; the God of the Chaldeans i as Champol. 
lion's discoveries enable ua to hope, tiiat, ahroud^d under the veil of 
tiie sanctuary, he waa likewise the Deity of those who vren initiatsd 
in the myalerles of the early Egyptians. ■■ 
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CHAPTER FOURTH. 

' three previous discouraes contained a sketch of tha 

of hieroglyphical discovery — with bibliographical ■ 

lUIices, and biographical digressions — whereby we have beenablelo 
orm an idea of what haa buen publiahed in Egyptian arehffiology up 
Uie close of 1841. The second was a brief inquiry into the origin 
jf the art o[ writing. The third eiplained the conatruetion of the an. 
nent language of (he Egyptians — their mode of writing, and varied 

- Our word AiUilUclfgriiinEtn n llMiuniiiiinnir. lloiB tvMu, tlwGmk rums 
(,rpan»nn. Ike mttertal oul of wblrli lh.flm pMiw w«i m«<l« ; M in (wwrui iwfind 
he iMi MUST. Tim Lnlin DDme fui > book wat W«r, ii«iived fiDm iha nune of tba 
nndbuk aftna.tianivhirhiiiiRiiinuuiiiiDii&cniiediiiiHr. Aytfu, Ihe pliat, 

rheScnplunH-Prctaflnei], Ifr IhvE&rlrGiwACIiriitiaiii, "eitr Boak," or 7\i Biblritm; 
vlien» we olitain the none of £itlM>Kicli ii Hclaititlr applinl to ihe OU Ind I4ew 
rataiDenu, 'Dienwt iQiAfl-.aHocittadwilhleamiivaadkiieirladi*, inarlnbscdl 
DlnsfnuaBffilieraflBDfusEO. ^ 
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g ideas; with Boine tranriBtionB ot hieroglyphi. 
eal tc^Dds of bU ogei.uid Tsrioiulcindi, from the renioiest diDrcmi. 
Hb poatJilurian period, down to the Qurd ccntoiy of the CliristiBii 

I could wi>h that thi* inf 4lh diseouiMi should treat ril onoe on the 
Hiltory of EgTP' '>tid of its venenible manirchi, ne the DumerouB 
Ulultralioiui drawn from the moDuments would havt- secured jam 
attention ; while the gpplicatioit of hieroglTphiCBl I'lplanalton to 
evsnlB coeval with, anterior, or aubeequent to Abnham, Joseph niid 
Mows, would have excited your cmioeity and your inictesi. 

But reflection baa conTJncod me, thai befnre veuturirig to appnli of 
Umea prica' to the Pyramids, or contemporary with ihtin : brfure 
biuicliing into agea Had occurrences attested by monunienioJ chrurj. 
icles, belonging to periods panfioely (Ihoogb in remoifneuR scum: 
deGiuibly) dating previously to the year 2000, B. C., it is bticcr (o 
exunins some chrouological questions. It will be concfdcd, were 
Dol such my course, that when I epeak with all the cerxniniy nfcoti- 
BciendouB conviction of Egyptian events, dating, say bclwcfn the 
yesiB 2500 and 3000, B. C, or above 4000 years ago, some uf my 
readeie might reasonably imigine that I am thereby setting my face 
in direct oppoeidon to the authority of Scripture. They would be 
•lartled, perhaps shocked, at my iudiaoretion ; and the iv met would 
fall in public estimation, in proportion as the novelty of ihe >iooltm(:3 
advocated might ciash with the individual preconception uf the render. 
Some would cooeult the chronological dates, appended generally' in : 
our version of ihe Bibleiand seeing it therein laid liowu, ihut the i 
Deluge took place in the year 3346, B. C, they might, wilh uppareiit 
reason, consider that mj asBertioua wece false in baiia, Bubversive of 
true belief, or injurious in tendency; ware I not at the very ouuet of 
my diacoutae to show to them, that the eAronoItw uf Scripture is 
not a matter of indisputable accuracy, and particularly that the dates 
appended to our.Bible, which are founded on the autliurity uf Arch. 
bishop Usher, do not demand our implicit credence. 

There is nothing in my essays or lecture* which miliiates with the 
most orthodox views of Holy Writ, and there is nothing further from 
my purpose than to give nmbrage to any one, in free, but temperate 
and deferential inquiries. My observationa will tend, on the cunltajy, 
to confirm Biblical authority; and, if at Gi«l sight my atill-opprtntit^cd 
method of introducing a subject, canaes a momentary npiireljpTisiun 
that I am depailing from legitimate viewa, I am deairuiti tliut the 
results should be found conclusive and saliafactory. CouEsqiientiy, 
if I do not uke the Deluge at 3S18, B. C, I am not differiiic: from ihe 
Bible, but simply fifora Archbishop Ushib. These are the rcnaons 
which induce me to preface Egyptian Hisloiy by a bdcf chronologi- 
cal inquiry. 

When, some yeara ago, I amused my vkcant houra by reading the 
different works that treated on Egyptian atudiea, 1 remember being 
■•nick wilh the incomprehensible discrepancy eiistinj; liL-iwcen the 
result of some (rf'the new discoveries, and those systeia)^ which 1 had 
been taught at BCbooi. Believing at that time, that Che duiea appended 
to OCT Bible were certainties immnlable aa Scripture iUfulf, 1 could 
not but f^i apprehensive, that the eiiateoce of the pytnmida lootning 
like mountains in the distance &om mf window.aeat, and the anti- 
quity insisted upon for them, might affect tlie truth of the Bil)le, and 
Ae veneration wilh which 1 bad been taogfat to regard it. Ill the 
•nd, I was driven to examine end inquire for myself; and greni was 
my Burprise to find, that the date chosen by Uaher for iha Duluce, 
S1S48, B. C, waa only oas among some 300 opinions, all varying from 
each other in biblical chronology; audit was highly satisfactory to 
leara, that do point of ChristiBnIulh or doctrine would be prejudiced 
whether the creation of the world be taken at B. C. £586, (which is 
tbe Septuagini computadon) or at B. C. 3616, wt)ich is that of the 
Bahbi Lipman, upon the vulgar Jewiah system. This fact lu me 
being clear, I am desirous that those who may not have puld critical 
attention to these aubjects, ahould arrive at the same conclusion. I 
have cansed an abstract to be made of the table fntniahed by the 
learned Hales ; while for confirmation of what I am about to ntale, I 
refer to the erudite and conclusive work of that excetleni and ptoua 



Jewiah Compulation, befc 

Chinese Jews, '• 

Some Talmudisls, " 

Vulgar Jevrisb computation, " 
Seder Olam Rabba, great chioqicle of the 

world, A. D. 130, « 

Rabbi Lipman, ' " 



CREATION OF THE WORLD. 



Septuagint computation, 
Sepluagint Alexandrinus, 
Septuagint Vatican, 
Samaritan computstioo, 
SomariUn Xeit, 
Hebrew Teil, 
Engliab Bible, 



iPlayfair, 
DaiverMl HIMMT 
TalmnditM, 
Sedar (Mb fhtht. 



5566 
5508 
5970 
4437 
4305 
4161 
4004 

5555 
5481 

5403 



Clemens Aleiandrioua, A. D. 194, 

Hales, Rev. Dr. •< 

Origen, A.D. 330, 

Kennedy, Bedford, Ferguson, " 

Ualjer, Lloyd, Calmel, " 

Helve liua, Harsham, •• 

Melanctijon, « 

Luther, '■ 

Scaliger, " 

DELDOE. 
Sepmagint yer^on, • « 

SSmardtan Test, « 

English Bible, << 
Hebrew ten, , « 

Joaephns, « 

Vul^r Jewish computation, *■ 
' Hales, ■ " 
Usher, 

Calmel, « 

EXODUS. 

Joeepbus, and H^les, " 

Usher, and English Bible, « 

Calmet, " 

Vulgar Jewiah chronology, " 

Joining with the Rev. Doctor in hia lameni 
cordance and imperfection of chronological a 
omit observing that the above is but an abst 
opinions on the epoch of the Creation, dating 
bhth of Ghriat, to be found in his fimt volume, ] 
might be swelled to 300 diatinct opioiona on the 
the highest epoch, B. C. 6984 years, (the Alphoi 
loweet, B. C. 3616, (Rabbi Lipman,) there is i 

For the epoch of the Deluge, he cites 16 ■ 
B. C. 334S— minimum B. C. 3I04-~-difierence j 

Out of 15 aulhoritiee quoted for tbe epoch of 
iBraelitea from Egypt, tbe highest in chronolog 
B. C. 1648— the loweet B. C.l 3 13— difference . 

Thus, for the three moet important events reco 
lament, i. e. the Creation, the Deluge and the 
after truth is lost in a chaoa of 300 diSeieuI, pul 
ions on tbe eras of the Same events ; opinions c 
other L But ao imcertain is biblical chronology, t 
lian authoritiea, who have computed the epoch o 
Saviour, ^e year itself ia a disputed point, an 
within 10 yents ; bo that, while all our present i 
upon the birth of Chrial for accuracy, we cannot 
ther thia year, which we term 1843, be 1837 or 
be liable to doubt, how much more so must the 
Our present Christmas day was not determined t 
Dur Saviour's birth, and then erroneooaly. Hdi 
the effect, that " to determine the day of Cbrii 
God alone, not to men." All that can be poaid 
Christ was bom about Autumn ; and moat probal 
750 yeaiB afterthe building of Rome. Yet we 
Btted by thia definitioD ; for, 34 cbronologists sM 
building of the Impend city — maximum B. C. ' 
637 — giving a difierence of 126 yeara for an t 
dependent on the implied accoracy of a dale, ll 
determined within 10 yeara. 

The date of the Jewish Eiodua has to be c 
from the building of Solomon's temple. If this 
diEEculties would bs removed ; but, out of 19 i 
temple, the longest is B, C. T4I, the ahatteat B. 
cannot arrive at Ihe truth within 3£3 yeara. 
which etiormoua discrepancy, we cannot define 
Moaea; nar delennine in Egyptian histoty nm 
Pharaoh the laraelitsa entered the wildemeaa ; a 
apace of S63 years, we know eciry Pharaak wh 
of Egypt Could we find, in hieroglyphics, a rec 
should be able to determine thia point i but, alll 
legend is at thia day tranatated, no Hght haa yet 
point, nolwithstanding the most rigid eiaminatk 
this quealion in its proper place. 

The same discrepancies are infinitely more oon 
chronology. Tbe epoch of Sasostris, the great 
waa a dilenuna in history. We had tight proh 
B. C. 15SG to B. C. 967, difierisx 9«» rmii bui 
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erlM in hierogljrphics have enabled us to define his epoch within a 
hundred ^ears with certainty ; and, probably, within ten : of which, 
in due course. 

Siege of Troy : 26 dates— B. C. 1270 to B. C. 964— differing 
906 years ; besides some doubts, arising in part from other circum. 
itances, and in part from hieroglyphical facts, as to the occurrence 
of the event, or, at any rate, as to its historical importance. 

Nor for the overthrow of the mighty Nineveh, can we extricate our- 
selves from the confusion proceeding from 17 computations — B. C. 
896, and B. C. 596— a differenrfi of 300 years. 

Finding it impossible to adjusf, on any former systems of chrono. 
logy, the leading dates of sacred and profane history, the Rev. Dj, 
Hales undertook the herculean labor of erecting a chronological edi- 
Ace, built upon more solid and more liberal ground. He investigated 
the evidences for and against the longer and shorter computations 
of the patriarchal generations from Adam to Abraham, founded on 
the Masorete Hebrew text, the Samaritan, the Scptuagint, and on 
the Jewish chronicler Jusephus ; and the result was, a conviction of 
the untenableness of the shortest or Hebrew computation. 

He discovered, that this discrepancy between the older translation- 
of the Bible — the Greek, made about B. C. 250 — and the Hebrew 
copy of the Old Testament, proceeded from a manifest corruption of 
the text, by the Jews themselves, about the time of the Seder 01am 
1{::M»Q, their great system of chronology in A. D. 130. The Hebrew 
B^:)lo was corrupted by the Jews, to throw the early prophecies con- 
cerning ti;e Messiah out of date. Yet it is the computation followed 
by Archbishop Usher, and has been attached to the English copy of 
the Scriptures by Act of Parliament. However, " Usher's date, at- 
tached to our English Bible, has been relinquished by the ablest 
chronologists of the present time, from its irreconcileableness with 
the rise of the primitive empires ; the Assyrian, f^ptian, Indian 
and Chinese, all suggesting earlier dates for the Deluge." And now 
that we can bring Egyptian positive annalsy derived from writings on 
existing monuments, the chronology of the Hebrew version of the ' 
Bible is, in the opinion of the learned, altogether exploded. 

All these subjects have formed my studies, but 1 limit mjrself at 
present to generalities. I now proceed with my own special depart, 
ment of history, requesting the reader to keep in view the chrbnolo. 
gical table just cited, as an evidence that the impartial inquirer after 
truth cannot justly be blamed for errors on subjects wherein the texts 
of Scripture and the opinions of the learned theologists and pious 
Christian divines so widely differ. 



Till within the last few years, when, through the labors of the 
Hleroglyphists, we have been enabled to obtain not only faithful and 
authentic copies of most of Egypt's no longer mysterious legends, 
hut translations of their import, we were left entirely dependent upon 
an incidental mention of Egypt in the Scriptures, or thrown upon 
facts, meagre in themselves, or dubions from their ambiguity, handed 
down to us by profane authors. 

The ignorance, as concerns Egypt, of the Greek and Roman vm- 
teni, was exceeded only by their love of the marvellous, or their often 
uHlful disregard of truth. 

Floundering in doubts and among uncertainties, we had frequent 
assurance of their fallacies or misrepresentations, without, however, 
possessing any criterion by which to test their accuracy, or to dis- 
prove their assertions ; and, in our speculations into the early pro. 
gress of mankind, so wrapped in fables or shadowed with absurdity, 
were the pale rays of light discernible, that we were then reluctantly 
inclined to subscribe to- the doctrine — ^** There is no evidence, but 
traditionary, of any fact whatever (the author probably means date) 
of profane history anterior to 600 years before 5ie Christian era." 

On no country have so many pens been employed, as on Egypt. 
All mankind agreed, from the moat ancient to the latest times, that 
no nation's history equalled in importance the Egyptian. And yet, 
so faint and partial was the amount of information to be collected 
from the records of ancient writers, and (until tiie promulgation of re- 
cent discoveries, since Champollion illumined the circumambient 
darkness) so unsatisfactory seemed the instruction derivable from at- 
tempts to lift the " veil of Isis ;" that Egypt was still a land of enig- 
mas, of impenetrable mysteries, where the lamp of inquiry shed no 
light to rescue her annals from accumu^ted gloom. 

My bibliographical sketch has shovra, that on modem writers, with 

exceptions comparatively few, when we consider the ponderous tomes 

that fill the libraries of every nation of present times, we can pass 

but little encomium. Often servile copyists of errors perpetuated by 

time and repetition, without being thereby divested of crroneousness, 

we might apply to many of those learned investigators, who thought 

their labors had enlightened us, the verse that was once made upon 

the charge of a celebrated judge to a jury in England : 

"Chief Jortice Parker, 
H« made that darker, 
Which was dark enough before !"' 

The most authentic annals of Egyptian history, and the only cer- 
tain accounts we had of early Egyptian manners and customs, in. 
stitutions and systems, were derived from the Old Testament But, 
excepting the period of the Exodus and the previous visit of Abraham, 
with the mteresting events transpiring during the interval, we cannot, 
in the Bible, expect to gather more than inciden^l and transitory refer- 



ences to sabjects, on which we seek for information ; becaue tb» 
Pentateuch is a history of the early Hebrews, and toaches on thft 
OentUe nations^ with whom they, were brought into contact, only 
incidentally. * 

The events dwelt upon by the Israelitish historian, may have been 
sometin^es exceedingly important to the interests and welfare of tb» 
Jews, without always thereby requiring that they should be of equal 
consequence to the Elgyptians. Nor must prejudice, or precoi\ceiTed 
opinion continue to be flattered by deception, as to the relations be. 
tween the early Hebrews and a mighty and powerful monarchy like 
that of Egypt — ^whoee conquests, prior to the Exodus as well as for 
many centuries subsequently to that period, had extended into Afiica, 
further than a white man can penetrate at the present day ; whose 
garrisons held Palestine, Syria, Arabia, Assyria, Mesopotamia, Asia 
Minor and other remote Asiatic nations in tribute, or in bondage ; 
and whose powerful sway had' already been felt in Lybia and Barbaiy. 

From the Old Testament, as from Profane History, we could de. 
rive only a limited or partial view of the true greatness of the Pha. 
raohs ; and we had heard nothing from the Egyptians themselTea, on 
events to them so momentous. 

But when, through the inestimable discoveries of hieroglyphical 
science we can read, translate, and understand the legends still 
sculptured, or delineated on Elgypt's vast monuments, and decipher 
^e written pages of her crumbling papyri, we are enabled to bring 
forward her history, a speaking and irrefragable witoes9 of her glory. 

It is to vindicate the .early fame of the £g3rptianB — ^to attest th^ 
wisdom, their power, and their boundless superiority to any of thdir 
contemporaries, that I venture now to present a brief, but, I believe, 
an approximatively-correct summary of Egyptian resuscitated anpala. 
. The records of Egypt, such as time and barbarism have spared, aie 
of more positive antiquity, and of more positive authenticity, than 
any uninspired histories with which we are acquainted ; because^ 
they were chiselled, painted, or written, at the 'time of the events to 
them eonten^poraneous. We can now behold, and, if we chooee to 
study we can read for ourselves, tiiose pages (t{ history, that to the 
Qveeka and Romans were dead.letterB and incomprehensible mys- 
teries. 

Apart from the lamentably imperfect states in which the mono, 
mental legends of Egypt have come down to us (mutilated by man, 
rather than Time,) the only doubts remaining in the minds of the 
hieroglyphical students, proceed rathe.* from incidental- vacuums in 
their ovim translation. Hence, errdn have been frequently, and for 
some time will be committeijl ; but» as I shall explain, these, from 
their very nature, are of comparatively trifling moment. 

Already are we possessed of sufficient knowledge to ascertain with 
exactitude (so far as the translation is concerned,) the more important 
facts, or meaning of hieroglyphical legends ; and already may the hiero. 
glyphical student, like Alexander when the Indian Ocean presented aa 
insurmountable barrier to his dreams of conquest, weep at the approach- 
ing want of materials, whereon (o prosecute his researches. It is a 
sad, but too-excmciatingly accurate conviction in the minds of Cham- 
polUon's disciples, that, had aU the hieroglyphic legends of ancient 
Egypt been preserved to us, we should now possess a complete, un- 
broken and authentic series of annals back to the remotest periods of 
conceivable post-diluvian time ; when the ancestors of the Hebrews 
were mere nomads in Aramanea; when the Pelasgians were yet 
unborn ; the Greeks, the Persians, and perhaps the Phoenicians, had 
not been dreamed of ; more .than 15 centuries before Troy fell, and 
much " more than 1300 years before Solomon" founded the Temple 
of Jerusalem, till we should approach the early hour, when mankind 
dwelt together on the plains of Shinar. 

Even with the paucity of uninipaired records which have coras 
down to us, it is not too much to assert, that, at the present moment^ 
Egyptian archaeologists possess more positive knowledge of events 
and data, ages antecedent to Moses, than we can glean upon some 
most important questions, from histories of England, about circum- 
stances precedent ta Alfred the Great or of France before. Charie. 
magnc ! 

With such astounding results, achieved, as I explained in my first 
chapter, through the Rosetta Stone ; a mutilated but invaluably 
triglypMc and bilinguar fragment in the British Museum ; when we 
recognize the thrilling interest that now invests the monuments of 
Egypt, and the enthusiastic ardor of Champollion's disciples, '* our 
indignation must then be cast on those barbarian efforts, which convert 
the Monuments of Eg>pt, those sacred records of art and of anti- 
quity, into quarries, and destroy what they cannot equal. Day after 
day, plunder and mutilation are rooting up all that remains — another 
century, and what Egypt was will be a tale — wo to Egypt ! The 
"impure foreigner" (the descendant of the Scythian — the race termed 
on the monuments, the sore of ShetO,) whom she bound to her char- 
iots — trod beneath her sandals — and forced to excavate the temples 
of her gods — ^recklessly mocks and defaces the palaces of her khigs 
and the tombs of her dead !" 

The monuments of Egypt, whereon are chiselled the glowing 
chapters of her history, presenting to us the records of events coeval 
with their erection, are, apart from the reverence due to inspiration, 
and the undoubted collateral testimony that demands our belief in 
Holy Writ, of interest next to the Bible in importance ; while, in 
authenticity of record (due allowance made for poBsible exaggera 
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tion and a national vanity, with the evils of which every history, of 
every. age on earth, is more or less pervaded,) these legends are as 
satifirfactory as the Old Testament itself: because, the Pentateuch, 
though preserved by the hand of Providence, has not reached us in 
one single original copy, written at the time of the events' occur- 
rence ; and the text we make use of is acknowledged to be the result 
of varied and laborious comparisons, made and collated by learned 
divines of all nations and ages, from the most perfect editions ob. 
tainable at the several periods of their respective examinations, of 
the Masorete Hebrew, the Greek, Samaritan and other versions. 
The union in council of the highest Christian prelates, since the days 
of Constantine, has been at divers intervals required, to place the 
seal of confirmatory authenticity upon the originate, of which we 
possess only copies or translations. And that tKese last are not free 
from interpolations, misconstruction, or doubts, proceeding from am- 
biguities, or differences in their several originals, or from the errors 
and opinions of translators and commentators, cannot be denied. In 
fact, "sacred classics are no more exempt from various readings than 
profane." The differences, on comparing the masorete and Sama. 
ritan Hebrew texts, with that of the Septuagiiit, and the annals of 
Josephus, amount, in the generations of the antediluvian patriarchs 
to 600 years, and in the postdiluvian to 700 : that is, to a discrepancy 
of 1300 years, solely between the era of the creation and the life 
of Abraham! These differences, moreover, have not arisen from 
accident, but from premeditated design — and it is a superstition to 
suppose, that the Almighty is continuing a miracle, to prevent inter, 
polations or misconstruction in books, which, however sacred, are 
sufaFJect to the same casualties as others. These assertions are very 
easily supported ; and, in chronology, this is no mischievous innova- 
tion ; for I can produce the whole fabric of Church History in proof 
of the disagreement, among those most qualified to judge. Christian 

divines of all ages, from Clement of Alexandria, A. D. 194, 

down to Dr. Hales ; nor am I, in chronology, inclined to cry out with 
the Jew, "we wi.l not recede from the usage of our forefathers." 

The legends of Elgypt are exposed to the same errors of transla. 
tion ; and, in their present mutilated condition, are more liable to 
the same misinterpretations than are^e Scriptures; but, with this 
difference, that we are enabled to verify the Egyptian records in 
the original for ourselveis, supposing we choose to consult them in the 
valley of the Nile, or in- European collections, and that we acquiie 
the necessary qualifications to forming a valid opinion. 

It is exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, to reconcile the mon. 
umental evidences of remote antiquity in Egypt — the pyramids for 
instance — with the chronology of Archbishop Usher — ^which is the 
one, generally received in Protestant communities — and is based 
upon the Masorete Hebrew yeraion of the Old Testament; and all 
attempts (and their name is Legion) to confine the chronology of 
Egypt to this unnecessary and spurious limit, must end in failure. 

The Hebrew Old Testament — termed the Masorete Text from 
" Maaorat** traditioh-^or, in common parlance, the Hebrew verity--^ 
was verified by the Hebrew rabbis, at some period between 840 and 
1030 after Christ. This copy is, by great theologians, maintained, 
not to be an exact transcript of the same original Law, from which the 
Septuagint was translated, B. C. 240. It is indisputable, that the 
Hebrew Scriptures, from which our translation of the Bible was made ; 
and, on the authority of which, Usher fixed the deluge at 2348 B.C. 
were altered curtailed, interpolated and mutilated by the Jews them, 
selves, about the beginning of the 2nd century after Christ: because, 
they then found " their own Scriptures" turned, by Ae Christians, into 
aims against themselves; and were confotmded by the proofs, drawn 
from their own archives, that the Saviour's advent at the exact time 
he appeared, was prophesied from patriarehal times in the ancient 
Hebrew text The Rabbins cursed the day of the Septuagint trans, 
lation, and compared it to that ** unhappy day for Israel," when the 
" Golden Calf was made." That triplcapostate, Aquiia, was prob. 
ably the instrument of the atrocious corruption of the sacred records, 
about A. C. 128. This controversy is to be found in all the Fathers ; 
and by all, save by Origen and Jerome, who acted under Judaic influ. 
ence, the interpolations were denounced. The computation of the 
Hebrew text, therefore, was rejected by the early Christians at its 
outset — revived, in the middle ages, by some Roman Catholic author. 
ities — adopted by Usher, and affixed to our Bible by act of Parlia. 
ment — analjrzed and overthrown by Hales and other orthodox Pro- 
testant churchmen, and now placed beyond further question, by the 
unanswerable evidence of Egyptian hieroglyphical annals. 

Note I. — To show the incoofruity of the Hebrew computation in early 
patriarehal genealogies, I extract two out of the many remarkable dilemmas, 
in which the supporters of that chronology, such as Usher, are placed. 

ANTEDILUVIAN GENEALOGIES. 

In Genesis, we are told that Methuselah lived 969 years, that he was 187 
years old when he begat Lamech, and that Lamech at the age of 182 years 
bagat Noah. Therefore if we sum up together the age of Lamech, when he 

begat No&h, years 182 

and the age of Methuselah when he begat Liamech, . . .187 

969 
We find that Methuselah was 369 years old when Noah was bom. 

Now, as Methuselah lived 969 years, 969 

if we dedact his tge at the period of Noah's birth, . 369 

years 600 



it. follows that Methuselah lived 600 years after thl 
told that Noah entered the ark at the six hundredth y 

**' It follows then, that when Noah entered the ar 
alive ; and as there is no mention of his having accom, 
the ark, Methuselah must have been drowned in the 

Let the defenders of the chronology of the Hebre 
cumstance as well as they can, and reconcile ii \a 
Moses thus gives in Genesis — Methuselah is thus c 
liament ! I am aware that this dilepima is suppose 
corvjectural decease in the last year before the flood. 

POSTDILUVIAN 6E.NRALOGIES. 

If we are wedded to the Hebrew computation, ** we 
ham, the Father of the Faithful, who is described as 
age, and an old man full of years," expired thirty-fii 
who was born nearly a hundred years before the delug 
before the son of Terah. 

We must believe Abraham contemporary with No; 
century, and with Shem during his whole life. 

We must believe, that Isaac was born only forfy-tn 
of Noah, and ihat he was contemporary with Shem for 
and, as not the slightest mention is made of any intei 
ham and those venerable patriarchs who survived th 
and others, who were miraculously preserved as th< 
the human race,) we are forced to conclude that Abi 
mer of religion, wandered about from country to count 
their existence, or regardless of their authority :" whi 
of Ham, had not necessarily, or scripturally, departe 
val religion of his father and grand'ather, and as he 
haps sixty tif not more) years before the confusion of I 
distribution of man in the days of Feleg) we must con 
Egyptiansjchildren of Mizraim, w^re worshipping tl 
while Abraham's father, Terah, deified the log he I 
idol ! • 

When, however, by the authority of the Septuagint 
Abraham at 1070 years after the flood, we are savec 
ties ; euid have a Icmger time for intervening Egyptii 
deluge and the visit of Abraham. 

The following legend of the Hebrews, which I ej 
World" of lllh of March, 1843, will show that Terah 
at the present day by his descendants. It is the tran 
in a work just published at Paris, for the use of the Is 
*^ Les Matinees du Samedi, '' by G. Ben. Levi. Tl 
among the Cairo Jews to this day. 

Abraham and the Idols. — At the period, when t 
triarchs lived, worship was oflTered. to the images < 
plants, and fantastical beings, carved of wood, sculpti 
metal, to which divine power was ascribed by ignorai 

Terah, the father of Abraham, was himself a mah 
theless adored them, which was repugnant to the gooc 
day, when Abraham was at home alone, an old man p 
kiol-warehouse of Terah, to bu^ one of them. ** Ho 
Abraham, of the old man. " Eighty years." " How 
so old, do you wish to worship an image that my fa 
yesteraay I** The old man understood him, and retir 

A young woman succeeded hiin. She came to brii 
an offering to the idols of Terah. ** They do not eat 
to her,) try to make them take this food from your 
woman, having made the attempt without success, w 

Then Abraham broke all his father's idols, except 
in w^ose hands he placed a hammer. When Teran. 
havoc, he flew into a violent rage ; but his son said t 
idol that has done this ; a good woman having come i 
something to eat, they fell greedily upon this oflTerini 
of the largest and oldest of them. He was angry, a 
by treating them in this manner.** 

'* You wish to deceive your father," replied Terah, 
not know that these images can neither speak nor eat, i 
"** If it be so," cried Abraham, ** why do you cons 
why do you compel me to worship them ?*' 

Note 2.— To show tile carelessness, with which ; 
appended to our English Bible, I will refer to ** Alexaj 
tion" of the Okl and New Testament. Philadelphia 
that Bible, at the end, paged. 

** In the beginning of the reign of Artaxerxes (cal 
Cambyses) the Samaritans," &c. &c. 

This confusion of personages well known in history 
byses reigned 8 years, beginning B. C. 590. In the 
probably ** Lohrasp," his name in hieroglyphics, is ** I* 
hieroglyphical tablets of the 6th year of nis reign. A 

rul^ 7 months, — > Darius Hytaspes, succeed* 

years, of which we have dates of the 36th. This nar 
^* Ntariush ;" as likewise in the cuneiform character ; 
is Gustasp, or Gushtap. Then followed Xerxes, son < 
headed (ancient Persian) form, thus written : 



.vlll-»I 




a ch r a e 

"Khchearchs," 
in Hierogyphics, 



# Mil M 




e e 

"Khsheersh." 



He reigned 21 years — we possess a date, 12th yes r 
In Persian tradition, " Isfendiar." Then came Ax 
in hieroglyphics, " Artaksheersh ;" in Persian, " Ard 
reigned 40 years. We have hieroglyphicaJ dales of 1 

Thus, then, instead of the nonsense, that Cambys 
one and tfie same personage (!^ they are separated bi 
and two intervening reigns ; aiia> from the beginning of 



36 
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to the end of the reign of the Utter, the hierologiits account 100 yean and 
7 mcmths. ^ 

I quote thia merely as a proof of the advantage that chronologiati may de- 
rive from Eg^rptian history and hieroglyphical studies. 



The Samaritan Pentateuch — is alfio a corrupt text, in regard to 
die antediluvian generations ; and its first mutilationB may have ex- 
isted before A. D. 230 : but, after that,^ it was subjected to greater cor. 
rapUon, for then, the post-diluvian generations were curtailed. It 
was undoubtedly, at first, an exact transcript of the original law — 
a copy of the archives having been furnished by the Jews to the Sa. 
maritans, shortly before the fall of Jerusalem, in A. D. 70, when it 
would necessarily hav^ agreed with the Scptuagiot Its manifest 
anachronisms were introduced subsequently, from tho same miotives 
wliich prompted the Rabbles to alter the text of that volume, which 
was hypocritically termed so sacred, that " ef>ery letter was counted P* 
It was counted, however, after the interpolations had been made. 

The SEPTUAaiHT, or translation by seventy learned men, who, 
in the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, B. C. 240, rendered the He- 
brew Scriptures (at the time not mutilated) into Greek, at the Isle 
of Pharos, Alexandria. 

It was recognized as orthodox by the Jews, for 300 years ; and all 
its parts were publicly verified, and collated by Jews and Greeks. 
It was a faithful translation, of the copy of the Law, sent by the 
High Priest of Israel to Philadelphus, at the latter's solicitation, in 
return for his liberation of 100,000 Jews from bondage. This Jle- 
brew copy came from Jerusalem to Alexandria, written on parch, 
ment, in letters of gold. 

The Rabbles disputed its authority, about 100 years after the birtH 
of Christ. " Wherefore," we may say with Syncellus, " it is with 
reason, that, in our chronology, we follow the version of the Septua. 
gint, which wa^^.mader-as'it appears, from« an ancient and uncor. 
rupted Hebrew copy." The Septiiagint is not free from interpolation 
being subject to the same casualties to which all books are liable ; 
and the most remarkable is that of the second Cainan, between Ar. 
phaxad and Salah, of 130 years. This spurious personage was in. 
troduced into the Septuagint, about the time of Demetrius, 220, B. 
C, or about 20 years after the first publication of the pure uncor. 
nipted Greek translation of the Old Testament. 

Next in authority to the Septuagint, on chronological points, ranks 
the Jewish chronologist, Josephus ; and the one confirms the other. 

Let us rejoice, therefore, that the Septuagint version allows of 
more enlarged, liberal and equally orthodox constructions, confirmed 
by the authority of Josephus, and by the traditionary fragments of 
the Persians, Hindoos, Chinese and Phcenicians, independent of the 
absolute necessity of receiving, in addition to all these, the positive 
confirmations now elicited from Egyptian legends. 

The chronology of the Bible, being a human computation, is not 
an article of indispensable faith ; for it should be borne in mind, that 
no two persons, who have enterecd upon a chronological inquiry, 
founded on an examination of the sacred Scriptures, agree in compu. 
tation, or (not unfrequently,) as to the meaning of the texts they con. 
suit ;, whence endless discrepancies in their conclusions. The con. 
sequence of these controversies is made apparent, by the Table refer, 
red to ; and we must remember, that, by different chronologists, of all 
ages, religions and nations, and, among them, many of the most eru- 
dite and pious divines, or Christian philosophers (such as Sir Isaac 
Newton,) there hav^ been put forth some 300 systems of chro- 
nology chiefly founded on biblical records, all differing in the dates 
assigned to the Creation, the Deluge, the Exodus, and other events, of 
which the occurrence is indisputable ; though the period of the oc 
currence of each may perhaps for ever remain an open question. 

If therefore, in arriving reluctantiy at the inference, that the Holy 
Records themselves are, in chronology, deficient in precision and 
perspicuity, we are forced to select for ourselves, that view of the 
subject which best accords with our peculiar opinions : so long as 
we demand no extension that is not sanctioned by some high bib. 
lical authority^ we are not obnoxious to the charge of heresy (though 
heresy may be obnoxious to us,) because, it is not with the Scrip, 
turea, but with the commentators on the Scriptures (men like our. 
selves, liable to err) that we differ. 

So far as the epoch of the Deluge is concerned, it is speculative, 
and not achievable by any process hitherto attempted, within 1300 
years. But, the most critical examination establishes for the pyra. 
mids of Egypt, and for " Shoopho," builder of the largest, an an. 
tiquity, totally incompatible with the ahoit chronoiogy of Usher, 
founded on the Masorete Hebrew text, and demands for them the 
more extended* and equally if not more orth()doA readings of tiie 
Septuagint version. These pyramids were built,, and "Shoopho" 
ru[eA,before Usher's date of the Delngd, the year 2348, B. C. ; and 
&tf fact once admitted; it is not inconsistent with the deference due 
to Holy Writ, to sepk ' for an explanation, and thweby to silence 
■ceptieiam. 

It.is satiafiictory to be .^]» to prove, that there is nothing required 
by Egyptian antiqnitii rf;jw i| H oaa «ffact the truth of Scripture, or that 
is 90 boim<Mea>, ^aa jMBw if 't^ text of the Bible. 
' If, thropgh-^ ^j^Ml p of ilnaiii' his misconceptions and perversions, 
We differ in o^lipvSith en individual on the period of the Deluge, 
that3iSeifenc6 w!U not aSecf the fact of its occurrence. 



If we show positively that Usher was wrong, as others have dont 
by different arguments, when he chose the Hebrew text, instead of 
older, purer and more orthodox versions of the Old Testament, our 
difference is not with Scripture, but with Archbishop Usher, on a 
subject whereon his is only one of 300 opinions, and on which it Is 
a sacred right of every human being to have an opinion, imd in that 
to be guided, after adequate examination, by his own conscientioiis 
belief. When we point out that Usher was wrong in fixing the DeL 
uge at B. C. 2348 ; that he was in an error in not giving due weight 
to the other versions of the Scripture, as other equally pious divines, 
and equally erudite scholars have done, we are entitled to entertain, 
and to express our opinion, just as fireely as he was authorized to pub* 
lish his. Nor can an act of Pariiam'ent, or of Congress, render one 
opinion more reasonable than another. 

Our proving that the Pyramids were built before Usher's era of the 
Deluge, will establish no^ng beyond the fact that he was mistaken , 
nor can the opinion of either of us affect the true epoch of the 
event, or the fact of its occurrence. It would be ridiculous to sup. 
pose the pyramids to have actually been erected before the Deluge ; 
and as we find they positively exisited in B.. C. 2348, it stands to 
reason, that the I>eluge must have occurred many centuries before 
them. 

When, however, we are compelled to overstep, even by one day, 
the year in which Usher fixes the era of the Deluge, we may as well 
go back to any epoch, that we can show to be admissible by two of 
the three versions of the Old Testament, of which he only adopted 
OTie ; and it is a source of peculiar gratificatiop to find^ tl^at the DeL 
uge, upon the authority of Christian churchmen, can be carried back 
to a date, that causes no doubt as to the validity of the uncorhipted 
Mosaic record ; and that if it be placed anywhere, beyond 3000, B. 
C. (for Providence seems to have designed that man should not be 
able to discover the precise period of the event,) there is nothing in 
Egyptian monumental history, that will not corroborate the sacred 
word, though some &cts may trench on mere human opinions in re- 
lation thereto. 

Taking the Deluge at any given point within the chronology of 
the Septuagint~«ay B. C. ^00, and "Menei," the first Pharoah of 
Egypt, about 2700, we allow 500 years for- the migration of man 
into Egypt and his progress toward eivilization, till he could build 
one pyramid. In allowing 500 years. Boore for the erection oi all 
those pyramids at Meroe, in Ethiopia, and inEIgypt, we have sufficient 
time for theic possible construction ; and then, taking up the acces. 
sion of the Iwk dynasty at about B. C. 2272, we adopt Ro6eUim*8 
chronological series, and have time for all subsequent events in 
Egypt. This is but approximative of the truth. My department is 
Egyptian history ; and, in rejecting Usher's chronological system 
in toto, I accept the Septuagint date for the Deluge only-^becanse, 
for all subsequent epochs, I consider myself free to choose (from 
aniong three hundred systems of chronology) that arrangement 
best adapted to £!g3rptian monumental, and otiier records. I com- 
mit myself therefore only to the Septuagint date of /the Deluge, 
as the shortest limit allowable for Egyptian history, independently 
of all other nations ; while I reserve the right of adopting any ex- 
tension, that future discoveries may make orthodox, or indispensable. 
As it is, we have not a year to throw away — and if 1000 more 
years could be shown admissible by Scripture, there is nothing in 
E^gjrpt, thatxwould not be found to agree with the extension. 

The Septuagint era of the Flood is equally necessary for the his. 
toryof mankind in. other countries. The events and histories of 
other nations demand an equal chronological extension — all require, 
that time should be allowed for human multiplication and dis^biu 
tion. We will not speculate on the possible time required, i£ we 
are to trace the progress of civilization, from a hunter to a shepherd, 
from a shepherd to an agriculturalist, and a manufacturer, till man 
could build a pyramid, such as any of those at Memphis, or in^ 
scribe in the largest the name of <* Shoopho." I have already ex- 
pressed my conviction, that the art of writing is a ditine revelation^ 
in antediluvian periods'; and I incline to the belief, that man was not 
turned upon the earth an uncivilized savage, but that his Creator en- 
dowed him with a certain intuitive knowledge in arts and sciences, 
which practice could improve, or negligence deteriorate. But still, 
ages must have elapsed before the conception of such an enterprise 
as a pyramid, could have entered the human brain ; and both abund. 
ant population and long practical experience, in an infinitude of arts 
and sciences, must have been for centuries in operation, before 
Shoopho, who is Cheops and Suphis, could erect the largest of these 
monuments in Egypt — ^before, in Chaldea, a knowledge of astronomy 
could be acquired, to record calculations as far back as 2232 B. C— 
before, in China, Yao could rectify the year in B. C. 2269 — before, 
in Greece, ^gialus could found the city of Sicyon, in B. C. 2089-^ 
before Nimrod could found Babylon, in B. C. 2554--or Ashur's sons 
have settled at Nineveh— or before, in Indian records, a Sanscrit his. 
tory should evince high civilization 2000 years B. C. ! I will say 
nothing, at present, about the incongruity of these statistical calcn. 
lations, that would people the world, like Dr. Cumberland, Bishop 
of Petersborctugh,.with 30,000 human beings, in the 140th year after 
the flood (!) wUejeby, in the 3rd century, tiiere would have been 
6,666,666,660. married people ! We have only to add the moderate 
average of ^ children to each marriage, and, in the year 340 after 
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Ae Deluge, according to this absurd d.octrine, this world must have 
contained twenty thousand millions of human beings ! whereas, after 
more than SOOO.years^ we only reckon, at the present day, between 
990 and 1000 ndllioos of inhabitants on the earth. Noah left the 
ark with his family^^in ^1 8 individuals — and, making every allow. 
ance, it must have tak6n 130 years to increase that community to 
about 1000 persons. How many centuries must have passed away 
ere the world could have been sufficiently populated (to say nothing 
of its dvilization) to bring about any of the great events above re. 
ferred to in Egypt, Chaldea, China, Greece, Assyria and India ? 

If we now k^w more of Egyptian history, than we do of that of 
any contemporary nation in those remote epochs, it is not that other 
nations w6re not in existence, but because their records have per- 
ished in the lapse of time— for which loss, the wisdom and the fore- 
thought of the superior Egyptian civilization, have, in some degree, 
^riyien us a compensation. I have, in a previous discourse, sketched 
the modes in which the venerable annals of other nations have been 
swept away, leaving us to mourn'^over their irrecoverable loss. 

Finally, Sir Walter Raleigh, nearly 300 years ago, (after instancing 
the nations that had already attained to greatness in the days of Abra. 
ham, and little foreseeing the remote antiquity, that, in the year 1843, 
can be insisted upon for Egypt, whi9h places ** Menei " at least 800 
years before Abraham's visit to Egypt-^according to the Hebrew text 
computation,). remarked, "If we advisedly consider the state and 
countenance of the world, such as it was in Abraham's time, yea, 
l>efore his birth,'we shall find, that it were very ill done, by following 
opinion, without the guide of reason, to pare the times over deeply 
between the flood and Abraham ! because, in cutting them too near 
the quick, the reputation of the whole ^tory might perchance bleed," 
In thai which such a man, as the ill-fated Raleigh had penned, and 
which so excellent -a divine as Dr. Hales had endorsed, before the 
hieroglyphic chronicles of Egypt were deciphered, I may safely con. 
cnr — acquiuntied, as I consider myself to be, with Egyptian subjects. 
Truly did the poet Campbell, in his beautiful address to a mummy, 
in Belzoni's collection, thus apostrophize the fragile reKc of a once 
noble being : 

**Antumity appears to have begun, 
Long after thy primeval race was run.'* 

In order,. therefore, that I may convey no erroneous impressions, 
I have prefaced Egyptian history by this chronological disquisition ; 
and it may,, be fearlessly maintained, without deserving the charge of 
heterodoxy, t^at, in rejecting the short chronology of the Hebrew 
texts of the Pentateuch (wherein by Archbishop Usher's computation 
^e creation of the world is fixed at 4004 ''B. C. and the delude at 
3348,) as inapplicable to, and overthrown by, the positive facts of 
hieroglypiucal researches, we do not afifect the validity of scriptural 
record ; because, the Septiiagint version and the venerable array of, 
orthodox churchmen, who support the latter's computation, permit 
OS to place the deluge somewhere about 3200 B. C. — ^by which ar- 
rangement we attain a period of 32 centuries, and one that gives us 
"ample room and verge enough " to reconstruct the history of ancient 
EJgypt, founded upon the results of hieroglyphical interpretations, and 
corroborated by authorities, sacred and profane. 

It is on this basis, that the annals of Egypt will be herein consid- 
ered— one that allows abundance of room for the events which occu- 
pied the several branches of the human family, between the Deluge 
of Noah, the primitive migration of man in tiie days of Peleg, with 
the subsequent dispersion of mankind from the plains of Shinar, and 
the. accession of the first Caucasian monarch to the undivided throne 
of Ejgypt, Menes of History, and Menei, " who walks with Amun," 
of the sculptures ; and although unable, with satisfac 
tory precision, to define within a period oifive hundred 
yearSf the date of his assuming the exclusive sway of 
Upper and Lower Egypt, the countries tjrpified by the 
Lotus, and the Papyrus, the " region of justice and 
purity" the " land of the Sycamore," yet various cor- 
roborative circumstances will justify the hypothesis, 
that his reign began at j9ome period between the years 
XJtiel ^00 ^d 2400 B. C. 

Having stated the scriptural grounds upon which the antiquity I 
shall unfold for Egypt is baaed, it becomes necessary, before com- 
mencing the history of that country, on a scale so generally novel as 
will by me be adopted, to give a succint enumeration of the principal 
profane chroniclers, upon Mrhich jthe historical portion of the edifice 
18 reconstructed. .To omit doing so, would defeat the object of these 
discourses, which is to give a popular view of subjects, hitherto han- 
dled only by the most erudite scholars. I shall therefore name Man^tho, 
Eratoethenes, Josephus, Herodotus, and Diodorus, as the most ancient 
writers on Egyptian History. I have placed them in the order in 
wltich hieroglyphical discoveries, and with me, loi^g practical Egyp- 
thui associations have combined to give jthem authenticity and value. 
To these, the other and later Greek and Roman writers, such as 
Strabo, Tacitus, Plutarch, Pausanias, Pliny, &c., are subordinate, 
though irequentiy of eminent value and assistance. The.later works 
of Christian ehronologists, such as Syncellus,Eusebius,.with a host of 
otfaeis, ai8 often important ; and it may be presumed I have not 
omitted to commit them and others, either when the originals were 
within mj attainment, or far more frequently, when in the course of 




reading the works of the Champollion school, J 
sages extracted by modern classics, which th( 
enabled them to produce. It is only on the pr< 
that I deem it necessary to mak&some remarks, 
these are accessible in every library; bui for th< 
preserved to our day of Manetbo and Eratosthen 
Ancient Fragments," as the hieroglyphist's hist 
proceed further would be to write on bibliograp 
most interesting subject is one above my preser 
will conclude with tiiis general observation, that 
whose imperfect reibords we have been able to | 
ments of remote Egyptian ages, and to whom 2( 
indebted for all we then knew on these absti^se ( 
in nation, in epoch, in merit, and in important 
Scriptures, which do not touch o»» Egyptian ir 
Abraham, (a period long subsequent to thd occu: 
shall have first .to treat) we had so many contrac 
seemed hopeless to arrive at any reasonsible co 
historical narratives. The discovery of the key 
enabled us to discriminate ; and our first authorit 
icles after the monuments, is M anetho. 

Among the manifold advantages, since 1820, 
knowledge tlirough the impetus given to all stud 
researches, by Champollion and his school, may 
resuscitation of historical fragments, and the col 
lation of early authors, whose booKS till within t] 
looked upon with distrust, and whose accounts w 
And besides the excessive value in Egyptian Arc! 
companies fragments, such as Horus-Apollo, flin 
Apuleius, and other obsolete vn-itera too numen 
the intense interest excited by hieroglyphical di 
new and- more feithful transcriptions of the re 
chroniclers as Sanconiathon, Manetho, Berosus 
republished. These, and similar sacred histo 
within the attainment of the general reader, whic 
cal researches had demonstrated their utility, ^ 
learned tfs myself,' so many sealed books. 

One of the most gifted men and celebrated s< 
age, with whom I was for a long period on termj 
told me, while^ we were one day repining at the 
tions of my school-boy, and his coUeglate educt 
the University of Oxford, he was immediately 
and scientific society in London. He was then 
ment and chagrin, at tHe constant recurrence of tc 
on the most interesting and important subjects 
who had won the first honors of Oxford, "were m; 
comprehend ; and so ill-provided was he at the ag 
information, that on hearing the name ef Linna 
naturalist) he tiiought he was some mythologic 
name had escaped him, and actually looked int( 
sical Dictionary" to ascertain who he was ! 

In the same manner, I can well remember t 
I had left a classical school, and had for years be 
life, when the only knowledge I possessed of IV 
from the " Vicar of Wakefield," wherein Mr. J< 
on the cosmogony of the worldj mentions Sancon 
Berosus. I may therefore be allowed to inform c 
is, on whom so much stress is laid, and whose t 
history is now considered of such importance, rt 
same time, to " Cory's Ancient Fragments," for 
his once voluminous works, bearing on the points 

Manetho, was a learned Egyptian — a nati'v 
Nome in the Eastern Delta, Lower Egypt— hij 
scribe of Heliopolis, who flourished about the yea 
at the command of Ptolemy Pliiladelphus, comp( 
kings of Egypt, in the Greek language, from th< 
to Alexander's invasion, B. C. 332. This work h 
delphus, with the following letter : 

"The Epistle of Manetho, the Sebennyte, t 
delphus :' 

"To the great and august king Ptolemaeus, Ma 
and scribe of the sacred Adyta in Egypt, being I 
and a citizen of Heliopolis, to his sovereign 
greeting : 

" It is right for us, mfest mighty king, to pay a 
which it is your pleasure we should take intc 
answer, therefore, to your inquiries, concerning tl 
come to pass in the world, I shall, according to ; 
before you what I have gathered from the sacre 
Hermes Trismegistus, our forefather. Farewell, 

reign." 

It is very curious, tiiat Manetho, besides gii 
history of the past, appears to have also furnish 
extracts of early prophecies concerning the j 
however, are lost to us, and it is of no use to sp 

Th^ history was compiled from tiie most an> 
sources, by an Egyptian, whose position and le 
influence of the government, enabled him to obt 
ation. The sacred incriptions on the columna 
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books o( Thoth-trismegistiis, seem to have been his sources ; while 
we may infer, that the celebrated Library of Alexandria, the papyri 
of the sacerdotal order, the sculptures on the temples and the genea. 
logical tablets (some of which have come down to u?,) were con. 
suited by him, and afforded him abundance of materials. 

Tliis great work has been lost ; and the rediscovery of one copy of 
Manetho would be the most desirable and satisfactory event that could 
be conceived in Egyptian ^ and wc may add, in universal history and 
chronology. As the work of an Egyptian, testifying the glory of his 
nation, it was probably conscicntiuuhly prepared ; although he may 
have allowed national pride tj give a too partial coloring to his nar. 
ration, and possibly an exaggerated view of his countr}''s antiquity. 
But we can no longer be harsh in our criticisms'; seeing, that to his 
16th Uvn. he is confirmed by the 9culpturc8, while every new step 
of discovery that is made in hieroglyphics, gives some new confirm, 
atory light in support of Manctho's earlier arrangement. Again, 
.because we have only mutilated extracts o( his original; one, a 
fragment prcscvod by Joseph us, wliich seems to have been copied 
verbatim from Mancthu's work ; another is an abstract in the chro- 
nology of Syncellus, who did not even sec the original book himself, 
but embodied in his compilation the extracts he found in Julius Afri. 
canus and Euscbius. Within the last few years, the discovery of an 
Armenian version of Eunebius, has added some better readings to 
those we formerly possessed. 

Thes^' writers, Josephus, Euscbius and Julius Africanus, differ so 
much from each oilier in the Kc\eral portions of Manetho's history 
of which tliey present tlie extracts, tliat, in their time, either great 
errors had crept into the then-existing copies of Manetho, or one or 
more of them were corrupted by design ; especially in the instance 
of Eusebius, who cvideutly suppressed some parts, and mutilated 
others, to make Manetho, by a pious fraud, conform to his own 
peculiar and contracted sy.«tem of cosmogony. 

It will be seen how the hieroglyphics enable us to discriminate error 
from truth, and to recompose and correct Manetho. The indefati. 
gable Cory has rendered Manetho easy of access ; and it is due to the 
learned Prichard, to point him out as the one who vindicated Mane, 
tho's claim to our credence in 1819, before ChampoUion's discoveries, 
no less than as one who proved that many ancient authors, whom 
modern scepticism had rejected, were, in their annals, not undeserv. 
ing of belief. It is to be regretted, that Prichard in his more recent 
work on ethnology and the human species, does not give due weight 
to the discoveries of the Champollion school on ancient Egyptian 
subjects ; nor is he by any means correcdy informed on modern ones : 
but this vacuum is now about to be filled up with a mass of anatom. 
ical, geographical, historical and monumental evidences in the '* Cra. 
nia ^gyptiaca " of Dr. Morton, of Philadelphia. 

Manetho is herein regarded as the authority, par excellence ; with, 
out, however, pretending to claim for the length of his reigns undue 
credence, or to tax him with errors that proceed from his cop3asts 
rather than from himself; especially, when the "Old Chronicle" 
preserved by Syncellus was evidently known to and consulted by 
him. In a subsequent chapter I present a table of his Egyptian Dy. 
nasties, which I shall explain in due course ; and would only observe, 
that those figures in smaller type are doubtful, and that there are 
plausible reasons to reduce the period from the let to the end of the 
15th Dynasty to 443 years, as I have noted in the relative column. 

Eratosthenes of Cyrene, the grammarian, mathematician, astro, 
nomer and geographer, was superintendent of the Alexandria Library 
in the reign of Ptolemy Evergetes, and lived about 200 B. C, or 60 
years after Manetho. It appears he constructed his Laterculus, or 
catalogue of Egyptian kings, by order of Ptolemy, from Egyptian 
records and from information communicated to lUm by the sacred 
scribes of Diospolis — Thebes. 

The original work has perished ; and the only portion extant is a 
fragment preserved by the diligent compiler Syncellus, from an ex- 
tract he found in the chronography of Apollodorus, whose work no 
longer exists. As his Laterculus gives the translations of some of 
the Egyptian names of kings, it has been found useful : but inasmuch 
as it appears he wrote with a predetermination to cast the labors of 
his predecessor Manetho into disrepute, and as the latter is infinitely 
more conformable to the sculptures, the catalogue of Eratosthenes 
holds but a subordinate station ; while we cannot forget the witty 
remark of Hipparchus, that Eratosthenes "wrote mathematically 
about geography, and geographically about mathematics." 

With the fact staring us in the face, that Manetho, in names, in 
times and in number of kings, has been so remarkably confirmed 
up to the 16th Dynasty by the monuments, we need not lay much 
Bticss on the discrepancies of Eratosthenes. It may well be con- 
ceded, that a learned Egyptiarit who composed, by order of his king, 
a record of his own nation in the Greek language, from the most 
authentic sources, was leys liable to err, as well as more likely to 
obtain correct information, than a foreigner, who may have spoken, 
read and wrote (but probably did not) in the Egyptian language. 
And, with the constant evidence of Greek mendacity and utter igno- 
rance in Egyptian matters before our eyes, we may make due allow- 
ance for the envy and jealousy of a Hellene, at the aptiquity of a 
country, which was already ancient long ere ^c fathers of the Greeks 
were known in history. 

JosEPuus is the well known Jewish historian, who wrote at Rome, 
moon after the /all of Jerusalem. As before stated, his chronology, 



according with the Septuagint, renders him ralnable for dates ; wliils 
we are indebted to his defence against Apion, for some fiagmenti 
of Manetho's history, that are of the atmoet importance. 

The works of Herodotus and Diotorub are too familiar to general 
readers, to require much more than designation. The former ms 
in Egypt about 430 years B. C, during the dominion of thePereians, 
and after Egypt had fallen entirely from her pristine greatness. The 
latter was in Egypt in 40 B. C, toward the dose ^ the Ptolemaic 
Dynasty, at a still lower period of degradation. 
. Valuable, as are the works of these two Greek authors, they have 
fallen very considerably in our estimation, since Egypt as a eountryt 
and the ancient Egyptians as a people have become better known to 
us ; and the inconsistencies, misstatements, misrepresentatioiis, mis. 
conceptions and absurdities, that are hourly exposed in their accoimts 
of Egypt, more than compensate for the information, in which, by 
accident, they are correct. This assertion- may seem andaoious; 
but will be substantiated in the sequel, when a comparison is instil 
tuted between Egyptian history, as developed in ^ese cfaaptere and 
fumre lectures, and the accounts of Herodotus or Diodonis. 

It would require a volume to elucidate the discrepancies, novr de. 
monstrable, between many, nay most of the assertions of Herodotus 
and Diodorus, in regard to almost every subject relating to ancient 
Egypt ; and the facts, with which we are made acquainted, in the 
works of the whole Champollion school. Nor, in common fairness, 
must my assertions be doubted, until an antagonist shall have actually 
verified in Champollion, Rosellini and Wilkinson, some of the points 
in which Greek authors are shown to be so lamentably ignorant. 1 
will, however, add the following reasons, gleaned chiefly from long 
personal acquaintance with Egypt, to show that it was not in the, na 
ture of things that Herodotus or Diodonis could be often correct. 

In the first place, Herodotus, though a learned and highly respect 
able Greek, and who, as the greatest of their ancient travellers and 
universal historians, deserves our respect and gratitude, was in JESgypt, 
a stranger. He was certainly not in literary, or scientific, or fash, 
ionable, or aristocratic society in that country ; which he vidted, after 
intercourse with the Greeks, and the Persian conquest had ruined 
the former greatness of the higher castes, and had corrupted the in. 
habitants of Lower Egypt, with whom Herodotus chiiefly nuzed. 
For his own sake, we must hope he did not (although he says he did, 
as far as the first cataract) visit Upper Egypt, else he-would not have 
left Thebes undescribed ; or have listened to the idle tale, that the 
sources of the Nile were at EUphantijie I 

In his day, 500 years of decline had deteriorated the Priest-caste, 
the only depositaries of history in Egypt. As a foreigner, HerxxioUu 
was looked upon by the sinking aristocracy of Egypt in the light of 
an " impure gentile ;" and .utterly ignorant of the language, he must 
have gleaned all his information through an interpreter. If, as we 
have a full right to do, we judge of Herodotus*s interpreter by those 
of travellers in modem times, the result with respect to the 9ort of 
information he could receive through such a medium, may well be 
imagined. Nay, it is proved, by his mistakes upon almost ereiy 
Egyptian subject which he handles in Euterpe. 

Like some English and other modem writers, who compose vol- 
umes on that misrepresented country, that are like Hodges' razors, 
only made to sell, Herodotus prepared his work to read at the Olym- 
pic games to a Grecian audience, more ignorant in those days on 
Egyptian affairs, than even Europeans of modem times are generally; 
and it was necessary to interlard his discourse with occasional fabri. 
cations, some of which will scarcely bear the dubious praise of " Se 
non b vero, 6 ben trovato." 

Diodoras was in Egypt just before the downfall of the house of 
Lagus, in B. C. 40, when the decline of Egyptian learning had been 
going on for 700 years — 400 of which had been spent under the yoke 
of foreign masters. Diodorus copied Herodotus, and Hecatnua ot 
Miletua, who had visited and written on Egypt, in the ^ign of Da. 
rius ; and, perhaps the later work of Hecatseus of Abdera, who wm 
in Egypt after Alexander ; and who, from the litde we know of him, 
appears to have been an intelligent man, although, to the {Egyptians, 
all of them were naught but ''impure foreigners" — so termed in hie- 
roglyphical legends by the Egyptians ; in the same manner, that for- 
eign nations are, to this day, in China, termed "outside barbarians." 
Other information was imbibed by Diodorus, from Greeks in Lower 
Egypt ; whose profound ignorance of Egyptian learning is only ex. 
ceeded by their indifference, their stupid self-complacency and egrc- 
gious impudence. It will not be pretended that Diodorus could 
speak Egyptian. 

There is so little dependence to be placed on the accounts of He. 
rodotus or Diodorus, excepting on what they actually saw with their 
own eyes, or could comprehend from its nature when^ they saw it, 
thai;, by hieroglyphists their narratives are followed only in the ab. 
sence of better guides ; or, when their accounts are confirmed by 
other testimony. They could not discriminate between the truth or 
falsehood of the things that were told them ; and the only way of 
accounting for the nonsense they often record, js to suppose, that the 
humorous Egyptians purposely misled them. We have to thank 
them however for putting all down ; leaving us the task of culling 
the pearls frota the rubbish ; for there is no doctrine, however incon- 
sistent or improbable, that cannot be supported by (notefiont fh>n> 
Herodotus or Diodorus. 
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LM any «tru]gGr at ths present day, ihtaugh the medium of ai) 
tnUipreter uk the most intelligent ntcire in the DbIib, a question 
^H>ut modem Nubia, and in present relatjooa with Egypt : and the 
. answer will be a fable, modelled into llie form the FelUh deem^ 
moat likely to be pleasing to the stranger, if he does net con. 
feaa hie uttei ignoranoe thereon ; a candor ram in the Talley of the 
Nile, and poasibl^ elsewhere. 

We must not metely li^k at the authority, but at the nulhority's 
resoujcefl and quaUficetiene for infonnetion, no less than at^ the nB<- 
tnie of the seuicee whence be could aoquiie that infannalion. It 
irould Bnrprwe any one to read descripiiona if Eigypt in soma mod- 
Wn works (published since Cliampolhon'fl discoTeries,) and then go 
to Cairo and aak old residenls their opinions theraoo. 

The authority of Herodotus vid Diodoms on ancient Efsptian, 
and Mill inore on ancient Ethiepiim questions, distant lOOO miles 
frcm the proTiniies they visited (the epochs o( the oecurrenoe of 
which, date from 3000 to 3000 years before tbey were in Egypt,) ie 
of about the same value, as would be the authority of some modeni 
,. traiellets of the last hah' century, whose puerile inTormation about 
eVen modem Ceiio would be derived during a foitoigbt's residence, 
- from an Arab Rail, or captain, a donkey-driver, or a European hotel- 
keeper i Ask any of these taal, about evenia wUeh took place in 
Egypt only 500 yean ago ! 

Travellers, therefore, who go beyond the firtt impressions they 
receive, are Gable to err, if they attempt. Without lime abd adeqtiate 
atody, to eifdain even what they behold. 

That information must be incorrect wb^ch is solely derived bora a 
yillage Arab Shiykh, or Turkish N&zir, on events whereon it is iin. 
possible these can poseeBs any information— and which, in either 
case, is given to the traveller, ignoiant of Arabic, through the medium 
<tf a stupid rascal, who, because he csin jabber a few, words of Eng- 
lish, waits at table and cleans your ehoea, is dignified by the inapplL 
Mible and inappropriate title of " dragonum" or interpreter. Let 
IDC ask, have not Americans just teaaon to complain of the cursdry 
Dotss of En^ish Lravellera, tsiken, during a railroad and steamboat 
trip, thraugh tlie Uaited States t Yet, in this ease the traveller 
speaks the same language as the nation, through whose country he 
intirls like an " igoia-fatuus." 

Judge then how incompetent must that traveller be, in a foreign 
Inndiimacqiiainted with the language of the natives, when he inquirBB 
of unlettered Fetlihs, or of European freahmen, about events that 
tranepired thousands of yeara before his visit; and yet, such was 
precisely the posilioa of ^eredofu* and Diodontt, in Egypt. 

If, therefore, my own assertiona differ from ihoee met with in 
works of suy epoch, not written by disciples of the Champallion 
school, the reader will be so indulgent as to mtdie some allowance 
far diveraitiefl of opiBion, between one who knows a country from 
HIS yean of domiciie and many years of critical investigation, and 
otheiB, whose aqjom^ therein rarely equalled the same number of 
Msnik, generally fell within the same number <^ weeia, and often 
did not exceed the same number of dayt. 

When Uerodotiis or Diodoius are quoted upon aubjects, which we 
«an prove they amid learn little or nothing abpnt,lil is of no great 
cotisequence what inference may be deriv^ from their coDcluBions ; 
because the well informed hierologiats have belter sources of infnm. 
Bttonj and may draw inferencea from exatisg monuments and 
Egyptian antocthon ehronicles, which give them, in 1843, an infi- 
nitely iDperiar knowledge of early Egypt (dating 2000 years before 
the earliest Greek historian) than could be acquired by, or was 
koown to, the Greeks, or the RomaoB; whose testimony may be 
very often usefiil, bnt it is not evidence. 

All audioT) who wrote on Egypt and Ethiopia, before the discov- 
eries of Champollion, or without a thotongh pemssl of the works of 
Us school, are liable to error on suttjecis tune perfectly undmtBod ; 
■nd, in the present year, 1843, for a man to write on oncieRt Egypt, 
widiout Brat making himself really acquainted with what in the lis! 
20 years baa been done by the Cbarapollions, by Kceellini, by Wil. 
kJDSon and all the bieroglypbical students, is to act "the play of 
Hamlet, the part of Hamiet being left out by panicntsr desire." 
Suppose an £gn>iian were lo write a hietory of the United Slates ; 
and lo make a nde of never consulting one Americma author, while 
Itaating on American iaatitution^, systems of governmem, manners 
And cuatotns, annala or penonages ; what sort of a book would he 
write 1 and what opinion would the citizens of the United States- 
have of his one-sided and narrow-minded production, teeming, aa it 
n n i -a an e rily would, with nonsense, errora and misrepresentatioa ! 
And yet, it in a deed in absurdity precisely parallel for any one, in 
1843, to write on onetent Egypt, without ascertaining firat what it» 
ancient inhabitants revord of thtnutlvtr. 

It is the special object of these discoumea to show what Egyptisn 
history really is, at the present day; and not to omit [he facB, now 
elicited by die interpretation of hieroglyphical chroniclea. 

At last, therefore, we can spread our canvas to the breeze, and 
begin out voyage down the stream of time. Fogs and mists preclude 
• very distinct sight of the cODiee. We have many shosis lo avoid ; 
and there ate many long and gloomy portages, over which we must 
earry oat imsginarT bark, withoat knowing precisely the length, or 
the ceurae of tha river. As we descend, we shall &id enormous 
land-maAat attesting lbs greatasM of ibtaz builders, without always 
ftlling Oh age of their enclioi]. We ahaU steer by them all; no. 



liug iherelatiTe bearings of each; (31, haviat 
Hi'liopolis, B. C 3088, the mists will giadaal 
f ei<d ; but the shoals are BtiU numerous, and 
Soon, however, we arrive at the stupendoas 1 
nnc, si the temples and palaces of Thebes, thi 
abode oi Amun, about the year 1800 B. C. ; 
voya^ will be easy, and the scenery interestit 
yeurs, when the hieroglyphical aniiala eease, 
are chronicled in universal history. 



CHAPTER FIFTI 
It is unnecessary to preface this portion 
lengthened description of E^gypt, a* a conatri 
position "Jnimmiti«olo;" the genei^ feaio: 
iinil fcrtilily, and iu semi-Aaiatic, semi-Afriei 
Id (he reader; or, in any case, may be teadil) 
works everywhere aceeseible. 

In my lecture room, a large M8p, colored w 
lliree leatling features, the Nile, the Alluvium, 
convpys, at a glance, a more correct idea of I 
erwiefl acquired; and my familiarity with tl 
cnablii me, aa occasion offers, to explain them 
I subjoin a skeleton map of the entire Val' 
will nerve to make the sequel sufficiently ialsl 
HAP OP THE NILI!. 
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NMrK.<^Tho faint Una on each side of the ^NQe wUl give a fair idea of 
llie alhirial soi], and its decrease, as we ascend the river trom the sea. 

To the East and IVesl of the Nils, beyond th^/niU line, is Aoely De$frt. 
From Memphis to Ha4)ar Silsilis, the hills are umestone. At Hadjar Sil- 
tills, BoruUtime. At Syene, or Asswaii, granite. Above the 1st Cataract, 
landaione predominates. At Mount Sinai, granite. 

The Mind is chiefly at the northern terminus of the hills below Memphis, 
on the Suez desert, and on the sea coast. A narrow strip fenerally oocars 
between the alluvial soil on each side of the Nile, and the hHls. ' These last 
1>egin at Cairo. 

Moreover, in treating on Temples, Tombs, Pyramids, and other 
monuments, I shall refrain from a description, or detailed spccifica. 
tion of their relative sizeji, plans, elevations, or dimensions, in ancient 
times, (MT at the present hour, beyond what may. have a direct bear, 
ing on tn^ point under discussion ; because, &ete may also be gath- 
ered by the reader from works of travel, popular geographies, and 
similar well-known authorities. 

Whether the great pyramid be 454 feet high, or 474, is to us a 
matter of indifference. Whether the statue called Memnon, be 
vocal, or not, we claim to be scarcely worth inquiry ; and what may, 
peradventure, be the precise length of the tail of the Great Sphinx, 
can be better -decided by others more learned than the vrriter. 
In these interesting and important matters, we shall endeavoir to be 
very superficial ; for these chapters, and my subsequent oral lectures, 
will only show who were the builders of these edifices; when they 
were erected ; and what purposes they were intended to serve ; with 
such elucidations as may be afforded by the hieroglyphics. 

The Septuagint computation for the era of the Flood, being taken 
as our extreme point of vision, the remote antiquity req'iired for 
Egypt sends us to the Bible, for the account of the earliest migrations 
of the human race. 

Genesis ix. 18th. — " And the sons of Noah, that went forth of the 
ark, were Shem, and Ham, and Japhcth : and Ham is' the father of 
Canaan." 19th. — ^ These are the three sons of Noah : and of them 
was the whole earth overspread." Ch. x. 6th. — " And the sons of Ham, 
Cush, and Mizraim, and Phut, and Canaan." 13th. — " And Miz- 
raim begat Ludim, and Anamim, and Lehabim, and Naphtuhim.V 
14th. — " And Pathrusim, and Casluhim, (out of whom came Philis. 
tim) and Caphtorim." After indicating the children of Canaan, the 
5X0th verse declares, " These are the sons of Ham, after their 
tongues, in their countries, and in their nations." In 1st Chronicles, 
I., verses 4, 8, 11, 12, we obtain the same account verbatim. 

In the general allotment of territories to the offspring of Noah, 
Egypt, (by the concurrent testimony of all biblical commentators) 
was assigned to Mizraim, son of Ham, as a domain and for an 
inheritance. Thither he must have proceeded from the banks of the 
Euphrates in Asia, accompanied probably by Ham, his father : an 
inference not inconsistent with patriarchal longevity and the silence 
of Scripture, when we know that Egypt was termed Ham, or Kheme, 
by the EJgyptians, from the earliest period of hieroglyphical writing; 

KHeM, Kah, the Land of Ham. 

A question arises, whether the migration of Mizraim may not 
have been antecedent to the dispersion of the rest of mankind from 
Shinar ; that is, whether it may not have been anterior to the 
confusion of tongues, on the destruction of Babel. We learn 
from Genesis x., 25, that the great grandson of Noah *« was Peleg ; 
for in his day was the earth divide(U* Now, in Hebrew, Peleq 
means to sever, to separate : and, between the apparently peaceful 
migration (in Peleg's time) of the patriarchal grandchildren, when 
** the whole earth was of one language and one speech," while " they 
journeyed from the east toward the west," and the forcible disper- 
sion {after mankind had dwelt " ii> a plain in the land of Shinar") 
of man subsequently to the confusion of tongues at Babel, there is, 
chronologically, an intervening interval of sixty years, or, probably, 
of a longer period. .^ « 

It has been claimed, by Bryant and others, that the confusion of 
tongues was a labial failure— that the wrath of the Almighty fell solely 
on the Cushitos as a people, with a few rebel associates of the tribes 
of Shem and Japheth ; and. need not have included all mankind, 
as the virtuous portion of Noah's -immediate family (with the arch- 
patriarch Noah himself, " who lived after the flood three hundred and 
fifty years," and who was alive somewhere on the earth during the 
«vents of Babel,) may, in obedience to the Almighty's mandate, have 
departed in the days of Peleg— the time of the peaceful separation— 
to the countries allotted to them. 

This speculative view is so far applicable to Egypt, that, in this 
case, Mizraim, who may have acquired the most fertile soil of the 
earto as a grant from Providence, was not an outcast from the patri- 
archal family : while, being of the same blood with Noah himself, 
he was in physical confonnation a Caucasian, and in geographical 
origin an Asiatic. 

Hebraical scholars afford us the following explanation of " Shem, 
Ham, and Japheth." 

We learn from Genesis x., 21— that Japheth was the elder of 
Noah's children. The exact meaning of Japheth, according to Dr. 
Xamb, IS " the man of the opening of Ae tent." Now in ch. ix., die 




27th verse, we road, ** God shall enlai^fo Japheth, and he eliall dwell 
in the tents of Shem." But a more appropriate translation of tlw 
Hebrew ici^ iSt ** God shall open wide the door of the tabemacto 
to the descendants of Japheth, and they shall dwell in the tlibema. 
cles of the childr^p of Shem." Whereby we perceive a remarkable 
prophecy, of the ctdl of the Gentiles to the rights and privileges of the 
Jewish church, many ages prior to the birth of Abraham ; and one 
that is rapidly drawing to fulfilment throughout the East, in a po- 
litieal point of view, H* " doming events cast thdr shadows before." 
Those who are really acquainted with what the East is, are persuaded, 
¥rith respect to the Holy Land itself, that the Jewd, as a nation, have 
forfeited all right to the possession of it ; that God has totally, per. 
haps finally, deprived them of it i and physically disqualified them, as 
a nation, from its future independent occupation. " It has for cen. 
turies been trodden of the Gentiles. No people have been able to 
establish themselves securely for any length time within its pre. 
cincts, nor will any, until it may please God to grant it to that na^ 
tion, or to that fandly, whom he may choose" — ^which, if oiganic 
laws have any effect on our social constitution, will be to the con. 
quering hand of the " Andax genus Japethi" — ^the bold race of 
Japhem. Many pious Christians, and orthodox divines, consider the 
promises of the restoration of the Jews to be of a spiritualt and not 
of a temporal nature. 

Again, according to a rigid analysis of the Hebrew text, it is clear 
that Shem and Ham were tioin brothers. 

' Shem signifies " the white or fair twin" — ^Ham, " the dark ot 
swarthy twin;** and this is physiologically correct ;. because the twin 
o&pring of ^e same parents cannot vary much in cuticalair appear, 
ance. 

The fact, that these brothers were twins, explains the reason why 
we find them always placed in this order, Shem, Ham, and then 
Japheth. As the ancestor of the Jews themselves, and of the prom, 
ised seed, we can understand why precedence should be given, to 
Shem ; and then Japheth j(who was senior to Shem) ought to follow 
before Ham ; but as the brothers, Shem and Ham, were the produce 
of one birth, -they were not separated. Ham, therefore, although 
the ** younger aon" of Noah — Genesis ix., 24 — ^always takes prece^ 
dence of the eldest of the thfee brothers. - 

I dwell rather upon the fact, that Shem and Ham were, according 
to the Hebrew text, twin brothers, to show that, physiologically, they 
were identical in race ; with the trifling distinction (frequently ob. 
servable between twins, as they advance in age, at the present day,) 
that Ham was a shade or two more swarthy 3ian his brother Shem ; 
who, as the father of the Jews, was a pure white man. 

The naihe of Ham wAs, by the Egyptians, preserved'in the name of 
their country. The meaning. of the Hebrew root. Ham, is '* dark — 
brown of color ;" no less than ** heat," and especially ** oolar heat." 
In Coptic it has precisely the same sigiufication. And in Arabic it 
likewise means " swarthy of color," as, for instance, unbleached linen 
is called <'goomk8h-A:Aam" — also, heat, &c. : but in no Semitic \bxu 
guage does Ham, as a color, strictly mean black. 

Another popular fallacy, and one which, being very prevalent, 
produces many erroneous deductions, is the supposition that anf^ 
curse attached itself to Hqm : who, as the father of the Egyptians, 
has been therefore made the parent of otAer so-called African nations. 

This anomaly, which originates in the misconceptions of the early 
Fathers, falls to the grounc^ when we read with attention from the 
20th to the 27th' verses of ix. Genesis. It is there expressly recorded 
as Noah's prophetic denunciation', not of Ham, nor of Cush, nor of 
Mizraim, nor of Phut, " cursed be Canaan" — ^the fourth and youngest 
son of Ham. 

Now Canaan, in direct contravention of th^ will of God, took 
possession of Palestine — the land destined for the posterity of Abra. 
ham ; and it was with a foreknowledge of his evil deeds, that Noah 
was permitted to curse him. Some fifteen centuries after this event, 
the Canaanites were ejected from Palestine, slaughtered, or subju. 
gated by the hosts of Joshua ; who politically fulfilled the extinction 
of a doomed race, and took possession of Abraham'd' inheritance. No 
doubt need be entertained that Canaan was accursed — and deservedly 
so, when we consider the abominations of the heathen rites origin^ 
ated and practiced by his descendants — their human sacrifices — 
their. altars reeking with the blood of men': yet, even in the moral 
wilderness of Canaan we meet with oases ; for — ^Jenesis xiv., 18-^ 
Melchisedek, king of Salem, ** was a priest of the most high Grod"--* 
a proof, that, in Abraham's day, the worst Gentile nation had one 
man who followed the pure primeval creed ; nor did the Almigh^ 
disregard the expostulating prayer of Abimelech, king of Gerar — 
Gen. XX., 4 — ** Lord, wilt thou slay also a righteous nsitian ?" 

Other exceptions to the curse on Canaan and his descendants, are 
producible ; but, as a general rule, the Phoenicians and their Car. 
thaginian colony, with other Canaanites, were, in their paganism, 
atrociously inhuman. 

Canaan, however, was not physically changed in consequence of 
the curse. He ever remained a white man, as did, and do, all his 
many descendants. No scriptural production can be found, that 
would support an hjrpothesis so absurd, as that, in consequence of the 
curse, Canaan was transmuted into a neobo, or into any, ^e veiy 
slightest aflinities to the varied races we now designate as Africans ; 
while equally untenable is that opinion which would, in consemienee 
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of thdi ondeoiible inftrioritt of race, ecconnt tbe Negroes to be 
if Providence (cciuHed. 

Whet the Canunites were, prior loB.C. 1500, 1 ehallilliutiBle in 
my lecloreB by the portrait of & Cuuanite (cHexiatent wiih eietj 
Tirietr <d' NegiQ, bIw) illuatiBied,) horn tbe Theban scolptuTee, cut 
I nbaat the period of ths Jewish Eliodiui over whose head is read 
]n hieioglTpbics, ^ir^ A*A^ ■4 / " Kanana, barbarian 

country;" given i^^ *^ * ^^ I amoogproper names 

in the preceding ' T^'"^'"^'^ .2^1 IMJ chapter ; and, it is 
well worth)' of remiirk, that on throe dilTerent. occasions (two of 
then} recorded prior to the Eiodo, and one while the Jews were 
probahiy at Mount Sinai,) we find the Pharaonic armieB conquering 
placet in Cbdbbji — "Konana!" This is perfectly canfirmalot}' of 
the cbronolo^cal ajrangemsnl herein followed ; because, as j'oBhna 
OYorthrew the land of Canaan subsequently Co these Egyptian yicto. 
lies, it IB quite natural that, during event! preceding Joshua, " the 
Caoaanite should still be in the land" as he was in the days of Abra. 
koiD. In later times, among the hieroglyphicai records of Egyptian 
conqueata in' Psleetine, Xanana disappeare, lo be replaced by the 
"King of Judah." 

If then with the cniae branded on Canaan, and on his whole pos- 
terity, the Aknigbty did not see fit to change his akin, his hair, bonsB, 
or any portion of bis phyBica) structure, how unjust, bow baselesB is 
that theory (nnsuppartsd by aline in Scriptnre, and in diametiicnl 
oppoaitjon to monumental and historical testimony,) which would 
make Csnaan'a immediate progenitor, Ham, tbe father of the Na- 
groee! or his apparently blameless brother, Mizroim, an Blhiopian ! 

Ham, indeed, is omitted after the prophetic exeeroiion of Canaan. 
And, while Shem is peculiarly blessed, and Japbeth is told that " God 
shall enlarge" him, and that be shall dwelt (as be does] " in the tent; 
of Shem," neither Ham, nor his other three sons, Cush, Miztoim and 
Phut, are doomed to be fellow^enmnt* with the "servant of servants," 
Canaan. 

In fact. Ham and hia three sons partook of. all earthly bleesings ; 
and whether he accompanied Mizraim into Egypt or not, wo find the 
earliest B^ptian records (written not many centuriea after his deatbl) 
give his name to the Valley of the Nile— that in Psalm liiviii:, 51, 
and elaswheie, f^gypt is designated as " the labemaeiea of Ham" — 
and that a variety of other testimony associates Hsm vrith the rich. 
est, most fertile, and most ancient country of the earth ; and makes 
Iiim the progenitor of the most civilized and powerful nation of an- 
il would not be at all consistent with the authority that enjoins on 
the Hebrews the observance of the following Law, to suppoeo any 
eunehungover Ham or hia descendants, until, in long posterior timea, 
these had morally fellen from the character of their high-caale an. 
cestry. No nationi but Egypt and Edam enjoyed this privilege. 

Deat. ziiii., 7, 8—" Thou shall not abhor an Bdomite, for he is 
thy brother : tfaou shalt not abhor an Egyptian, becaoae thou wast a 
•mnger in hia land. The children that are begotten of them shalt 
tnter into the congregatlaD of the Lord in their third generation." 

It is a curious pUlotogical coincidence, that in Egyptian bierogly|)h. 
io«, as in Coptio, the word for stranger was "^emmo." Tbe Is- 
raelite was B stranger in Egypt, and a descendant of Shem — be was 
therefore shemmo.* 

In one word, from the oarlieet times, the children of Ham, orEgyp. 
tiana, and the children of Shem, or Israelites, bore each other no he- 
reditary ill-will. Why should they, being of the same Caucasian 
■lock, the descendsnts of twin brothers 7 This constant attachment 
lo Egypt, on the part of the Hebrews, continued ever intact, and 
avea excited the Divine anger ; while, finally, no curse did or could 
•sparale Ham from the temporal blessings allotted to his family, or 
from union spiritually with hia twin brother Shem ; becauee a portion 
of Ham's blood flowed in the lino of tbe promised seed, through Ra. 
hab of Jericho, a Canaanitiah woman, who married Salmon, and be- 
came the mother of BoBz, the grandfather of Jesse, the father of David. 

According to the Bible, therefore, Egypt was colonized by Ham's 
children ; and il has been shown, that, in hieroglyphics, the ancient 
name of that country was " the land of Ham." It has likewise 
been seen how in Hebrew, in Arabic, and in Coptic, Horn means 
dark, swarthy in color; and this application of the name to Egypt 
proceedafrom the dark-colored loam, or Nilotic alluvium, of its pro. 
Mc soil ; for Plutarch tolls us, that " Elgypt was called Chemmia 
from the blackness of its soil." As the root of Chemmia ia the Se- 
mitic word Ham, which only means dark, il is an error of Plutarch 
to render it black. The ancient city of Panopolis, in the Theboid, 
Wat larmod Kemmis by Greek writers, as its native Egyptian name ; 
and its aite atill preserves its ancient designation in the modem 
E'khmim. 

In the mythological system of the Egyptians, Khem was a deity 
of the first order, representing, as an attribute of the Almighty, the 
generative principle extending over procreation in the animal and 
vegetable world — a doctrine aingularly in accordance with the mys- 
tic sttributea of the father of the Egyptians— Hem, die son of Noah 




According to Sancotiiathon, Misor (who rr 
the ancestor of Taautua — our Thoth — Her 
invented the wriiJDg of the fint letters : so i 
agrcod with Egyptian, in attribuliiig le * 
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origin of the Egyptians, that, if by 
mcnut Miziaim, that Thoth— Henoea should I 
Egypt was called Mizraim by the Hebrewi 
likih," or Desert- water-course, of Rhinocolura 
isthmus of Suez, as the boundary line betwee 
woe termed " Nachat- Mizraim ,|' the torren 
means the Nile, which, in Hebrew, is " Jeat' 
The roots of the word Stizroim are, by 
shown to be Tzur — a rook, a narrow place— 
tress. Mizraim is the dual number — slgniiyi 
" the two fortresses" — " the two barriers." ' 
either by the peculiar topographical format 
on each side of which a rock, ike Lybian an 
finoB tbe river Nile ; or by regarding. these tw 
rol fortreaaes, acdpg as barriers to the nomai 
on the one hand, and of the western on the i 
apply to Upper and. Lower Egyp% deaignal 
" the two regions." 

As we ars on comparisons of early bihli 
hicrdglyphical territorial appellatives, I will 
fimwtion of our theory in another son of Ha 
Fri>Bsod through Egypt, and settled in Lybia I 
^_km'" termed by the Egyptians, pric 
^ ZS country of the nine bows" — s 
— ^: appropriate to the wild nomad 
■^ ^^ reed" (as the Arab writers d«» 
^*^*" countries of the date-palm : f 
Numldian cavalry are celebrated in history ; 
btt" Arabs, under Abd-el-Kkder, lost caste in i 
uumlier nine may be vaguo, asrepresentatii 
or Bpeeific, as to ie tribes of Lybia ^r) 

Now phonetically, these characters read in C< 
culling off ni, the plural, and suppressing i 
Th-l, or FhuRss the name whereby the eh 
II.iiii) are known in history I A bow, in Ci 
In Joremiah, Cuah and Phut represent Africi 
flyiiliical instance, tiiat tho Phut are termed b 
tic nnlural, if they le the deacendanta of Mi 
niTi tiiil positive on this head. 

TiiBVoid mieconception.il behoves me to 
fjytiliieal name for Negroes, which ia Ensh, I 
til Cuah, the son of Ham. I shall ezpouni 
they are distinct, and how they have been ci 
of the Hebrews, as weU as the Ethiopia, c 
Greek writers, is Antediluvian in date ; aod I 
louB indistiqctnen, to Egypt, Arabia Petroa, 
^iriin. Arabia Proper, Persia, Chosiatan, Sc) 
lodia, and almoM u ereiy conntiy of the Ea 
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atic ContinentB. In hieroglyphics, Kuah means exdnsifely African 
races in general, and negroes in particular; as 
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" Kush, barbarian country, perverse race.'* 



inscribed over Negro captives. . ' 

On the geographical distribution of the seyen tons of Mizraim, 
ihe hieroglypiiical names of Egyptian localities have as yet shed ho 
U^t. Biblical commentators are not agreed, as to the. precise teni. 
toiies of the Ludim, and the Lehabim ; but the latter are placed in 
Lybia westward of Lower Egypt— possibly in the Cyrenaica ; and 
the former are conjectured to have colonized the province of Mari. 
Otis. The Anamim are supposed to have occupied the Oases. The 
Naphtuhim possessed the sea-coast of the Delta ; end were nautical 
in &eir habits, if it be fair to derive the Greek vdv$ii9 (pronounced 
Ndphthyg) and the Arabic " NoOtee," — sailor, from the Hebrew root. 

As from the Casluhim proceeded the Phili^tim, they have- been 
placed, by some, on the eastern side of the Nile, near Lake Menza- 
leh. To the Pathrusim has been assigned the Tliebaid. 

In hieroglyphics, the Lotus typified Upper, and the Papyrus, Lower 

In Hebrew, the name of Upper Egypt was Fthrug, whence our 
Pathros, from the root PTHR — ** to interpret dreams." Now Up- 
per Egypt, or the Thebaid, was the birth-place of mystic science, 
and of initiation in occult mysteries — symbolized by the Lotus, typi- 
cal of " celestial light," as well as of the Thebaid, where science 
originated. Again, in Hebrew, Lower Egypt was called Mtsur — 
Egypt and Cairo are now termed Mussr— while the papjnrus plant 
fiunished food to man, and may in consequence have indicated 
** the region of primitive agriculture ;" such as must have been that 
portion of the Nilotic valley, to its first settlers. We « have the au. 
thority of Herodotus, that the papyrus was the first food, the primi. 
tive aliment of the Egyptians; as likewise of Horus-Apollo, that 
the papyrus meant, in hieroglyphics, " the first nutriment of man," 
and ** file ancient origin of things." Now the papyrus grew only in 
Lower Egypt ; was the cheapest food of its former population, and 
agriculture, with primitive social organization, began in Lower Egypt, 

Thus does Hebrew confirm the symbols of the Egyptians. Be. 
sides tracing in the word Mizraim, andjexplaining it by the transla- 
tion of ** the two fortresses," we reach other curious coincidences. 
The singular number of Mizraim, is Mtxur — embracing two roots, 
mUe, meaning " unleavened bread ;" and Urr, signifying "a bun- 
dle," or " a roll of papyrus,*' as used by scribes, symbolizing the 
first food, and the ancient origin of things. 

Now, unleavened bread — mtse — existed in the days of Moses, 
Exodus xxii. 8, and other verses — ^no less than leavened bread, xiii. 
3, 7. The Jews were an Arabian, and essentially a pastoral people, 
before they settled in Canaan. Unleavened bread was the primitive 
food of man, in the early stages of civilization, and before he learned 
to leaven it It-was adopted by the Jews, on their departure 
across the desert from Goshen^ as the simplest mode of preparing 
bread in the wtlderness ; and has ever been the daily food of the 
Arabian nomad, the present B^dawee, who prepares a cake of flouf 
and water, bakes it with dried camel's dung, and calls it " Go6ra. 
ia." The Hebrew lawgiver, when the Almighty ordained the Pass- 
over, adopted the unleavened cake for his nomadic tribe. The 
agricultural and civic institutions of the Egyptians, had previously 
induced them to adopt as a symbol of civilization, (in contradistinc 
tion to the coarse unifermented aliment of the nomad,) the leavened 
bread, expressed in hieroglyphics by ^J\ the consecrated loaf ; 
identical in shape with the consecrated \J cake of the Roman 
and Eastern Churches ; and preserved, among us, in the koU 

cro88.buns, sold on Good-Fridays, and on the Continent during 
other festivals. Thus a clear distinction was permanently estab- 
lished between Egyptian and Hebrew rites, between leavened and 
unleavened bread. 

.The location of the Caphtorim is uncertain. It has been conjee 
tured that they were placed in the Delta, or near Pelusium, or in 
• Crete, orin Western Palestine- 

Caphtor, has been ingeniously traced to Ai-Caphtor, or covered 
land— possibly referring to the annual covering of Egypt by the wa- 
ters of the Nilotic inundation. Hence, by elision, we obtain Al- 
capht, or Ai-copht; and, by transmution with Greek, " ATywr"-os, 
Egypt; which may derive some confirmation from the Arabic, " Gypt" 
or " Gupt," or " Qooft," in relation to our word Copt, the present na- 
tive Christian population of that country. It is curious, that in San- 
scrit, Egypt is termed Gupta-shan, covered land wherein we trace 
the same root Gypt; no less than Cardama-shan, meaning mud 
!and. In Greek, Aigyptos, often means the Nile itself. 



The ancient classical name, Aeria> which is traceable to 4$^^ de« 
noting obscurity and darkness, in reference to the color of Elgyptiaii 
alluvium (as in Scripture, ** the darkness \)f Egypt") has not been 
found in hierogljrphios ; but I think it derivable A-om the roots of Ra, 
Ouro, Aur; explained in the previous ohapter, as referring to Phre, 
the snn^the solar deity of Egypt, 

' Much of the above, in i^egard . to the original geographical distzi- 
bution of the sons of Mizraim, is problematical. I should not have 
alluded to the children of Mizram, were it not essential topiove by 
negatives (when the absolute silence of Scripture leaves no bettiar 
aigum[ent,) that there is nothing in the Bible, which compels us to 
carry the firSt settlers in Egypt very far up the Nile : but, on the con. 
traiy; that in the opinion of the best biblical commentatort, only one 
son of Mizraim (head df the Pathrusim) is supposed to have ascended 
the river as far as the Thebaid ; while <all the other brethren set- 
tied in Lower Egypt, Lower Lybia, the Delta, and the land of Go- 
shen toward Palestine. 

There is then no biblical .ground for supposing that Ham's imme. 
diate family ascended the banks of the Nile, even as far as the first 
Cataract ; and this is but reasonable, when we reflect, that'the mid- 
die and the lower provinces offered inducements to agricultural tribes, 
incomparably superior to any that could be found above the The- 
baid, in Nubia, orin Ethiopia, as far asNigritia in the 15th parallel 
of latitude. There is every scriptural reason to suppose Lower 
Egypt the territory first colonized by the family of Ham, on their pri- 
meval migration from Assyria to the Nilotic valley, which will be 
found in strict accordance with monumental evidence. 

It has be6n shown, that there was no ci^rse on Ham, or on Miz- 
raim. We know, that the curse on Canaan affected him morally, 
and not physically. We have seen, that Shcm, Ham and Japheth, 
were of one blood as brothers. We have learned th^t Shem and 
Ham were twin brothers. We know, that Shem, the parent of Sem- 
itic >iations, and Japheth, the parent of Circassian tribes, were 
Caucasians. It follows therefore, that Ham was a Caucasian also, 
and so were all his children, and Mizraim in particular, when he 
entered Egypt. 

^ It is our part now to prove, that not time, nor circumstance, nor 
climate, effected any palpable change, or physical alteration, in their 
progeny ; and that Ham's lineal descendants, the Egyptians, were all 
pure blooded Caucasians, from the earliest to the latest Pharaonic 
epoch — modified in the Upper Nilotic provinces by the admixture of 
exotic Aiistro-Egyptian (that is, as Dr. Morton explains, by com- 
pound Semitico-Hindoo and equally Caucasian) blood; and this was 
strictly the facft, except in incidental and individuid intermixture with 
the African races of Berbers and Negroes in those provinces to Ethi- 
opia adjacent. This latter commingling, however, appears to have 
but partially affected the gross of Egyptian population of Asiatic ori 
gin ; and to have been no more visible, (probably still less so) among 
the Pharaonic Egypto-Caucasian family, than it is now discern- 
ible among the Felldhs, of the lower and middle provinces of the 
present day. ' 

On the dubious authority of the Greeks, and their pupils the Ro- 
mans, it has been and is s^ll asserted, that at the early period of 
which we are treating— that of primeval migrations — ^Lower Egypt 
was an " uninhabitable marsh ;" and, therefore, that Upper Egypt 
must have been settled first Nay, Herodotus and Diodorus main, 
tain, that Ethiopia, above the cataracts, was the cradle of the ancient 
Egyptians. 

Bryant, who, by the way, frequently breathes " the word of promise 
to the ear, and breaks it to Ae hope," has judiciously remarked, that 
** among many learned men, who have* betaken themselves to these 
researches, I have hardly met with one that has duly considered the 
situation, distance, and natural history of the places about which they 
treat :" and, on applying his observation to the points at issue, it will 
be found wonderfully pertinent. 

' From the poetic era of Homerj down to the sentimentalism Of the 
present age, it has been fashionable, to take much for granted on 
Egyptian subjects, of which a sober and practical investigation of the 
facts would at once have exposed the fallacy. These, chapters and 
my future lectures are specially directed to the removal of the more 
prominent instances of ancient or modem misconception. My opin. 
ions are the result of some study, and comparison of thie most distin- 
guished authorities. I have had opportunities of which I have gladly 
availed myself, forbearing many of these questions canvassed in Egypt, 
by some of the most critical observers of the day, often standing ontiie 
very spotfe under discussion. Much have I verified in personal trav- 
els, and through favorite occupations, during a sojourn prolonged in 
that country for the greater part of twenty-three years. When, 
therefore, I make a confident assertion, it isnot done rashly, nor with 
some acquaintance with the matter, nor without abundance of evi- 
dence in reserve for its support. 

Among the illusions consecrated by the halo of ages, there is none 
so singular, and that strikes ony one who has traversed the Nomas 
or Provinces of Egypt, in their length and breadth, as more unac 
countable and inconceivable with the array of natural facts presented 
to ^im, than the statement, that the Delta of Egypt is of recent date ; 
or otherwise, that its formation has taken place within any, period, to 
which even tradition may carry us. To adopt the language of Sir 
J. G. Wilkinson, whose critical investigation of every subject and 
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locality of that country, during some twelve yoars of actual sojourn, 
has led him to the most accurate conclusions, ** we are led to the 
necessity of allowing an immeasurable time for tbe total formation of 
that space, which to judge from the very Uttle accumulation- of its 
soil, and the small distance it has encroached on the sea, since the 
erection of the ancient cities within it, would require ages, and throw 
back its origih far beyond the deluge, or even the Mosaic era of the 
Creation.'* 

So thoroughly, indeed, has Sir J. G. Wilkinson demonstrated this ] 
iact, that, were it desirable to enter into details, the most convincing 
method would be to extinct from pages 5 to 11 of his first, and from 
pages 1&5 to 121 of his fourth volume, of *< Manners and Customs 
of the Ancient Egyptians." But, since the curious can readily peruse 
this eminent work for themselves, I perform an agreeable duty in 
referring to his statement,, adding at the same time an expression of 
my admiration of its accuracy. The following axioms will then be 
arrived at : 

1st. That the Delta is as old as the flood, and was as inhabitable 
when Ham's children entered Egypt, as it is in those parts which 
are peopled at the present hour. In fact, owing to the constant rise 
<yf the bed of the river being more rapid than ^at of the soil on its 
banks, the Delta and Lower Egypt are probably more marshy now, 
than at any previous period. 

2nd, That, to the south of the Delta, the perpendicular rise of the 
bed of the Nile extends the inundation and alluvial deposit much 
farther, in a horizontal and lateral direction. East and West, at the 
present day, than was the case at any anterior period — that this pro. 
cess has always been in operation — and that there is now a wider 
extent of superficies overflowed and irrigated by the inundation than 
at any former time. > 

3d. That the exaggerated and ridiculous stories, about the encroach, 
ment of sand on the arable soil of Egypt, deserve no attention; for,- on 
the contrary, whatever injury the sahd may have here and there effected 
(that is, at Rosetta, Beni-sallirae, the pyramids, Behnesa, and Aboo. 
simbel) the number of square miles of inundated alluvium has always 
been, and will ever be, on the increase,so long as similar causes operate 
to produce similar effects. 

4th. That the celebrated Oases, to the westward of Egypt, are not 

*' fertile spots in the midst of a sandy plain ;" but depressions in the 

lofty tableland of Africa, where, in the absence of the superincum. 

. bent limestone strata, the water has the power of rising to the surface. 

5th. That the desert is not a dreary plain of sand, which has over, 
'whelmed a once fertile country, whose only vestiges are the ^* iso. 
lated gardens of the Oases," but a high table.land of limestone, sand. 
•tone, granite and other rocks, according to locality; broken and in. 
terrupted by alternate elevations and depressions : wher^, when not 
on the top of the tablcrock itself, you travel in ravines, defiles, and 
spaces, on hard gravel, upon which your tread often leaves no trail ; 
and where frequently you are truly delighted, as the shades of even. 
Ing warn you to search for a bivouack, if you can find as much sand 
as will mike under your carpet a B^awee's mattress. The Isthmus 
of Suez, and those already .named places, which the casual Anglo. 
Indian hurries over in his explorative transit, are exceptions to the 
above rule, for very simple reasons. 

The fanciful accounts of caravans' being overwhelmed by sands 
in the desert, would be too puerile to deserve attention, did not those 
paragons of observers, Herodotus and Strabo, Paul Lucas and Mr. 
St. John (who confine their knowledge to the half.mile strip of sand 
between ihe cultivated soil and the desert, or "H&gar," stone) per- 
petnate the delusion. Strabo, like some later travellers, must have 
braved great dangers during his voyage I and, even now, we read 
about wonderful escapes and miraculous preservations from a Si. 
fnodm ! The army of Cambyses is said to have been swallowed up 
by waves of sand. It would be a phenomenon in physics to see one 
of such waves. Others, besides the writer, who are still alive to tell 
the tale, have been out in the wilderness during the worst Si. 
mooms ^at ever blew, and found them disagreeable enough ; but, 
having abundance of water at hand, they sat down under the lee of 
anything they could find — (camels kneeling down afford as much 
shelter as jq necessary) and, without a shadow of apprehension, suf. 
fered the blast to blow over with its cloud, not of sand, but of hot, 
impalpable, though penetrating dust. 

No aerial force having the power of raising waves of sand, there 
never was, during a Simoom or Khdmeaeeny the slightest danger 
from any motion oi the sands of the desert. If a man, during these- 
hot winds, be remote from pools or springs, and the skins which con. 
tain water for his beverage break, or are dried up, then he will per. 
ish from thirst, his drought being aggravated by the parching heat of 
a lurid atmosphere. Consequently, where caravans have perished in 
the desert, from causes not originating in man himself, they have 
died, after losing their way, from hunger and thirst ; as did the army 
of Cambyses, after encountering the arrows of the " nine bows" of 
Lybia. As the animals fall, the light particles of dust or fine sand, 
drift accumulate with the obstruction, and may sometimes bury the 
carcass ; but this is so rare, that, when occasionally in journeying 
over the desert, you pass the skeleton of a camel, you often regret, 
that there was not sand enough to screen the onpleasing relic from 
four view. ' 

The desert, the sand, the Simoom, the Khtoieseen, with all their 



fabulous horrors, alarm not the Arab .who- has 
to a hale European, are infinitely more ap; 
travels, thui when encountering the acme of th( 
Sahara itself. To those who love clear, skies, 
tiful, ever romantic scenery, there is a charm ii 
be felt, but not described. 

Finally, there is no danger in the desert at 
and then, from man, who, even there is much 
wayfarer has food and water (without which 
Eden,) and, as for the dangers of a Slmoem, in i 
of a snow-storm in the Highlands, of Scotlan 
crags of Switzerland, or on .the northweston 
they are not to be mentioned iii the same brea 

These subjects afford ample room for prolixit 
irrelevant, I apologize for the digression. Le 
Egypt, the pristine seat of Ham's descendants. 

Positive levels demonstrate to us, that when t 
of the sea," or even " en uninhabitable marsh," 
s^arate .Continents, and the Red Sea flowed in 
In those days the Mokattam hills behind Cairo 
bian chain, whereon now stand the eternal py 
were then in existence) stood out, into the sea, 
ontories. The nearest points of either Contir 
Gebel Aitaka on the African, to Gebel Bin Mdo 
at the present af>ex of the Red Sea, distant fi 
thirty miles. While, on each Continent, aterx 
for hundreds of mileSy were out of the water. 

The same geological transitions that causec 
waters, and upheaved the narrow slip, which 
with Asia, burst asunder the basaltic barriers ( 
the granite portals of Syene, opened the sands 
jar Silsilis, separated the Limestone ranges of i 
hills, and by forming the Valley of the Nile 
river" to pour along the narrow channel its e 
Then was the tdluviail soil of Upper Egypt 1 
formed, simultaneously with the Delta — one di 
other : and until the aZZumaZ: deposite had be< 
Mtl throughout the. land of Egypt, or in Ethi 
was hard rocky unfit for man's abode. 

The periods of these events are geblogica 
diluvian; but the alluvium had to be formed, be 
the " land of the Sycamore." 

The geology of the Isthmus of Suez and c 
with their oyster beds, and petrified forests ; i 
sandstone upon limestone, and their porphyry u; 
blocks, and argillaceous strata \ presents a ma 
larities, from the dilenmias of which it woulc 
hand of a Lyell to extricate us ; but, amid t 
certain, which is, that when Ham's children 
Egypt, their journey was by land from Assyria 
across the Suez desert — ^that th^y found Jjndt 
as inhabitable then, and as suited to agricultu 
alluvium then existing in the upper country, a 
the Delta had "little soil, there was then still I 
scriptural commentators agree in distributing 
over this lower tract ; whence, as population i 
spread themselves in suitable directions, accc 
by us unknown, but actuated by motives prob 

" Dato il caso, e non concesso;" let us for i 
Lower Egypt, on the immigration of Mizraim 
concede, that there was a macadamized roa( 
Mokattam at Cairo : and let it be, for a mon 
raim, his wife and children ascended at one 
Where shall we place them ? where shall w 
vegetation, in a land in which these primary 
wanting ? that is ; for all pastoral, and still m 
poses ? For when the Delta was a marsh, 
breadth of soil above Hadjar Silsilis ; but all 

How^ever, we will suppose that onward the 
(as did those Cushites ! who, by some are s 
Babel, through Asia, across Behring's Strait 
as far as Mexico, and onward to Peru,) takin 
them. Mizraim had to bring from Palestine 
tance of at least 300 miles, sufficient for his fa 
thence to convey his commissariat 610 milei 
being useless to remain amid granite rocks, 
onward into Nubia. Now, in Lower Nubia, 
there is not soil enough to support its sparse t 
" Barabera." Yet, their provisions being a 
metically scaled,) after a march of 220 miles r 
ract, and not discouraged in the least, by t 
they *'go ahead;" and after a couple of hundi 
are now the plains of Dongola, but which 
rocky than alluvial. <* Rebus angustis anu 
nothing daunted, after a march of 200 miles ( 
river to obtain water) finally reaches tbe farJff 
Ethiopia." We will suppose this spot to havd 
dise at that time, whatever it be now, and it ts f 
Nubia. Here, after a weary tramp from Ff 
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miles (peiformed with as much rapidity as the children and flocks 
allowed,) Mizraim and his family settle and here they multiply. 

As Mizraim and his children were ail Caucasians at first start, in 
order to change their skins from white to black, their hair to wool, 
and to alter their osteology, " through the efiects of climate,** time. at 
least must be allowed. Who will define the necessary period for 
these radical changes ? Never mind — we grant every facility. Let 
countless generations transpire. Let them become Negroes, or Ber- 
bers, in race. Let them reach the acme of civilization. Let them 
surpass Dahomey ; outrival Ashantee ; become as intellectual as 
Hottentots — as philanthropical as Tuaricks — as constructive as Tib. 
boos. Let them build the pjrramids of Meroe, Gebel Birkal, and 
Noori — which done, let them come down the Nile again, to build 
the pyramids of Memphis and cover Egypt with stupendous struc 
tures ; a perfect, and essentially a civilized community ; to confirm 
Herodotus, and his Egyptian applications, of litkiyxf^is xal 06X6 rpixK 
" black in complexion, and wooly-haired'** to be called also McXa/i«^ 
i^p — "the black-footed;*' or more appropriately, " the long-heeled 
race." On their arrival in Lower Egypt, the Delta, of course, is %o 
longer a marsh ; and having waited for its formation, they cover it 
with cities. 

Let them, I repeat, perform all of these impossibilities, and then 
they are no longer Africans in Egypt. A miracle (of which we have 
no record) has metamorphosed ^em again into Caucasians. 

It does seem odd, if not unnecessary, to make the Asiatic and Cau- 
casian Mizraimites at once proceed up the Nile, 1500 miles to Meroe^, 
there to study and improve and sojourn, until the wonderful efiects 
of climate should transmute them into Africans ; and then, after 
countless generations, to lead them back into Egypt, and there wit- 
ness their transition into pure white men, in a climate where no 
Ethiopian ever changed his skin ! 

And wo must make all these changes in far less than one thousand 
years : that is, we start with Ham and Mizraim as Caucasians ; we 
transport them from Assyria into Ethiopia, and watch their transition 
into Negroes, or Berbers, by the effects of climate, and under the 
vaguest extent of time : we perfect them as such, and doat upon the 
sable or dusky philosophers, who are to instruct Moses, and civilize 
the Greeks. We then bring them back into f^ypt, and by majgfic as 
it were, transmute these Negroes or Berbers, again into pure white 
men, or Caucasians, such as every Egyptian was. We must accom- 
plish all this between Mizraim and Abraham — ^in a space of about 
100 years, by the Hebrew version ; of about 500 by the Septuagint. 
On Egyptian monuments (as I shall prove by facsimile copies) we 
find the Negro and the Berber, painted prior to 1500, B. C, as per- 
fectly distinct from the Egyptian natives, as an Anglo-Saxon is from 
a Cl:dmpansee. If four thousand years have not had the slightest 
efiect in whitening Negroes, how much change of color could have 
been accomplished in one-eighth of the time ? 

What should we say, if such a doctrine were maintained in defi- 
aace of Scripture, of nature, and of fact ? We should disdain to regard 
such nonsense ; and yet such is precisely the course we must pur. 
sue, if Ham be the father of the Egyptians, and the Egyptians de^ 
Bcended the Nile from Ethiopia into Egypt. Such is precisely what 
must have occurred, if we believe Herodotus, Diodorus, and their 
Roman plagiarists ; and such is, in fine, the analysis of the Ethiopian 
origin of the Eg3rptians, if we pretend to believe the Bible. I will 
cast ethnography to the winda ; I will discard chronology as a dream ; 
but even then, I confess my inability to comprehend, or to accept, 
such a tissue of absurdities, if not profanations. 

However, with Genesis for our guide in human primeval migra- 
tions, with the Septuagint chronology as our limit, and the Delta an 
inhabitable province, at the time of Mizraim's arrival from the plains 
of Shinar ; it will be seen, that Egyptian monumental history coin- 
cides — ^that, where Scripture is silent, other lights are now obtain, 
able — and that, if a blank intervenes between Mizraim and Abra- 
ham's visit, the Septuagint gives a period of about 550 years : to fill 
which, we have a mass of materials. Turn now to Archbishop 
Usher's chronology, and take note, that between Mizraim and Abra. 
ham, we have to condense all the events into a space not exceeding 
SOO years ; when there could not have been 100,000 inhabitants on all 
the earth, according to any reasonable statistical calculation ; where- 
as, if Abraham's birth be placed at more than 1000 years after the 
Flood, a period has been allowed for the propagation of mankind, 
which, at least, is more reasonable, no less than more orthodox. 
However, it is sufficient for me to acknowledge Ham and Mizraim 
to be the progenitors of the Eg3rptians. On the epoch of the latter's 
immigration, I have not the presumption to decide. It is enough 
that it took effect, at an adequate lapse of time after the Deluge, and 
yet sufficiently remote from Menes, the first Pharaoh of Egypt, to 
admit all relative preparatory events : and as, on Egypt, the Bible 
is silent for many centuries, we may legitimately look to other sources 
for information. 

The authority of Sir J. G. Wilkinson, on the antiquity of the 
Delta, is supported by that of all scientific gentlemen of present 
times in Egypt, whose occupations, as surveyors and engineers, enable 
them to corroborate this view by mathematical demonstration. By 

* I five tbs ffenerally accepted traml&tion, though award that it will bear aomeiaodi- 
lieation, hj coinc bads to the Greek roots. Meiamixtdon probablv jdkn to ftet blaek- 
CBSd by theNilotic allavimn. 



casual observers, like the writer and other old residenUi whose toL 
gratory and sporting habits take them into places where the men 
traveller never dreams of going, this doctrine is implicitly believed, 
as agreeing with all their personal experience. We shall have ocea. 
sion to return to the inundiation of the river, and its prolifio allavioms 
but, at present, attention is expressly sQlicited to the followiog asMf. 
tion, viz : that the Delta and Lower Egypt, having existed almoet ik 
their present physical state, since the remotest limit of known time, 
there was no obstacle of an aquatic or marshy -nature, to preclude 
the immediate settlement of the first immigrants from Asia, in any 
portion thereof, that is by man inhabitable at the present hour. 

Lower Egypt and the Delta, the western' province of Boh^srreh, 
and the " land of Goshen"— now the Sharke^yeh, or eastem pror- 
ince-— of yore the Tanitic and Bubastite nomes— Containing the rich, 
est portions of the alluvium, and blessed by the finest climate of the 
Valley, would present to any new colony, agricultural or pastoral, 
inducements to sojourn wthin their area, superior to any that could 
be met with after passing Middle Egypt, or the Heptanomide. 

As from the Thebaid, you pro<;eed upward along the Nile about 
Hadjar Silsilis, the features of the country on either bank undergo a 
change, from fertility to unfruitfulness, from alluvial to hard tock, 
from cultivation to sterility : nor can it be said that tAy indtementi 
to agriculturists, or any resources for abundant population, exist be- 
tween Hadjar Silsilis in lat 35, and Khart obm about lat. 15, com. 
parable in value to those infinitely superior advantages to be found 
below the Thebaid ; and which increase in the exact ratio of jwa 
descent from Ethiopia to the Mediterranean, 

Between Hadjar Silsilis, where the sandstone formations rise per- 
pendicularly from the very edge of the river, and where the Nile ii 
compressed into its narrowest Egyptian channel, and Khartodm — the 
juncture of the Biihr-el-iibiad, or White Nile, with the Bihr.el4Lz. 
rek, or Blue Nile — there is a length of some 600 miles, as ^e erOw 
flies, and probably 1000 by the windings of the river. 

In this space, population is now, and ever has been, sparse ; with 
propensities more or less nomadic, and driven by natural causes to be 
rather pastoral than agricultural. If all communication of the in- 
habitants of this line, with the Egyptians on the north, and with the 
Nigritian nations on the soutb, were cut off; the mase of an abund- 
ant population would perish from starvation, as it would be impos- 
sible for them to raise a sufficiency of food for their sustenance. 
Certain spots, of no great extent, are, however, fertile, and m&y sup. 
port a popidation in direct proportion to their alluvial supeificies. 
Such a spot was the Isle of Meroe in ancient days. But to suppose 
that, even thereon, the alluvial soil was ever so extensive as to. fur- 
nish food for one million of inhabitants, would be contrary to geo- 
logical evidences, as well as to statistical facts. 

About Kharto6m, and upward through Senniiar, the coimtry could 
be rendered extremely prolific, if a radical clwnge were effected in 
the governing power; but, within a few decades of. miles to the 
southward, commence the dense forests and rank vegetatioii of cen- 
tral Africa, with its inland seas, its annual rains — ^territories that are, 
and for more than four thousand years have been, inhabited solely 
by Negro races ; where no living White man has ever penetrated 
500 miles ; and whence the White Nile transmits, from unknown 
sources, its ever-bountiful, ever-welcome floods. On these latitudes, 
all we can say is, that we literally know nothing ; but, we may lea- 
sonably infer much ; and conjecture anything we please. No hierolo- 
gist doubts, that the I^haraonlc governments of Egypt were better 
acquainted with Nigritia 3,500 years ago, than any geogn^iherB of 
modern times, who have gone little beyond the legendary fragments 
bequeathed to us, 2000 years dgo, by Eratosthenes. 

Now Meroe, we are well aware, was a powerful state ; and, at one time, 
gave a dynasty of kings to Egypt; but this was an accidental occur- 
rence, of brief duration, and in ages long posterior to primeval epochs 

Here pyramids attest remote antiquity. Temples bear witness of 
later grandeur. But the Isle of Meroe itself was no ** officina gen. 
tium"— ho laboratory of nations. It held a small community. Its 
alluvial soil could merely support a population commensurate with 
its area, and both were small. Immigration created its social struc- 
ture — Commerce supported its vitality and protracted its duration — 
Religion sanctified its inhabitants, and protected their trade. Yet, 
notwithstanding all these attributes, Meroe bore no more relation in 
military strength, mass of population, or physical power, to f^gypt ; 
than to the latter country was borne by the Oasis of Se^wah, the 
templed sanctuary of Jupiter Ammon. 

In fact, between Meroe and the Oasis the case is parallel. Both 
were fertile spots, of limited area, in the midst of deserts — ^wilder- 
nesses, affording secure retreats to wild and varied tribes of nomads. 
Both were equally exposed to their inroads : with this immense ad. 
vantag^e in favor of Meroe, that she possessed water-communication 
southward and northward; and that, from her geographical position 
in relation to Abyssinia, whence journeyed Hindostanic and Ambian 
commerce ; to Nigritia, whence gold, and slaves, and African pro- 
ductions swelled her marts ; to Lybia, whither flowed the coinmercial 
stream toward Carthage and Europe ; and to Egypt, as her presidmg 
genius, and " ministering angel," she had resources, of which the 
Oasis could only partially partake. 

Geographical position rendered both of them the concentrating 
points for the diveigences of commerce, and the transit of free trade 
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^4iMdfl them the connecting linkB of vast countriee, Which 
•epUKied liom each other by wildemeues of great extent. The 
tHditicil foresight of the ruling powers of Meroe and of the Onaia, 
m&de Beligiim t^ instrument of thai conl[ol uid dominion, wliii^b 
WEie denied to them b; the limited number of their iithsbitnnla, and 
Ae puicity of their respective inherent resources. And the rOTJng 
Biahkiree, the single-minded* Berber, the' predatory Arab, and the 
Lf biin archer, acknowledged the vmral swsy of the wise and sacred 
' bierophsnta — flew to arms at cheif bidding to defend the temples, or 
V) hany a foe — spared the ceraiana, traversing their native wastes, 
out of pious respect, and superstitious fear, of the sacetdota] guardi- 
ans of commerce— and spell-bound, as it were, by the moral domin- 
ion of superior wisdoin, cringed beneath the dictates of the " high 
priests of Aman-Rk." ' 

It was not from their fertility, whii^h was partial ; it was not from 
tbeir military force, which was insigniScai^t ; it was not from their 
population, which on tbeir cultivable area was unimportant ; it was 
not from the inherent resources of their territory, which were inadc. 
quate — that Meroe and the Oasis, rose supreme over il^e wilderness, 
■ud ruled with despotic sway over (he tribes of men tj each respec- 
tively ai^acenl; but, from the political wisdom of ihtir respective 
govemraenta. And, of what race were these sage:!, these deep- 
thinking politicians ? 1 answer, they were Cancoaians ; they were 
while men; they were Egyptians — the high.caste descendants of 
Ham, the Asiatic I and their dorninien over the varied nations, by 
whom they were surrounded, proceeded from the mental and physical 
•Uperiority af the Caucasian over aQ African aborigines- 

These Caucasiaosfouruiedapontificateat Meroe, and at the Oasis, 
originating in the same hierarchal doctrine, aiid supported by its ties 
with, and affiliations proceeding from, the founders of Thebes and 
•f Memphis. Its sway was based upon the same political principles 
wliich have, through so many centuries, preserved ChristiBn Rome, 
and not upon phyfical importance. The sources Were political fore- 
thought, and intellectual discrimination ; its duration proceeded from 
theii utility to the happiness of man, and was consecrated by their 
judicious and salutary protection of man's material interests. By a 
■ilken web confining his physical powers of resistance, while by a 
moral influence it secured his obedience. 

When, therefore, Meroe and the Oaeie arose,^ it became the inte- 
rest of every neighboring tribe and individual, to preserve instjiu. 
tiona so beneliciDl to the prosperity of cornmerce, so conducive to 
,lhe interchange of social relations : nor did Meroe expire, till the 
doctrine changed, after a duration of 3000 years. 

I am perfectly aware of all the views that have been put forth by 
the learned Von Heeren, on these subjects ; and owe many of my 
conclusions to the light derived from him, and others ; but hiero. 
gl^hical and craniological discoveries have served to diseipate eome 
of their poaitioiiB. That beautiful fbbric of Professor Heeren, ao 
aotouodiiigly constructed from such crude materials, is correct in 
^tem ; but, in regard to Meroe, its application is now reversed ; for, 
instead of appertaining to primeval periods, it was not consolidated 
till some TOO B. C. ; and we are discossiiig subjects anteceding this 
date by twenty ceiiluriea. 

It is said by Diodorus, that Egypt held about eight millions of 
population, from the Ist Cataract to the sea. At present, owing to 
the benign rule of Mohammed Ali, there are less than two millions. 
In Nubia, Dongola, Meroe, as far as Khartodm, it seems queationable, 
if, including the nomads of the adjacent deserts, there ever were as 
mBi.y as une million of inhabitants. At present, there ue less. 
Even these muet look to Egypt, or Nigritia,for the bulk of Blimenl; 
for there is not alluvium enough in these regions now, whereon to 
taise a sufficiency of substance, from Asswtn to KhartoOm. And 
yet, every year the Nile has brought down additional soil, so that the 
•lluviuoi is greater now than formerly. Meroe was a province of 
Egypt for 3000 years ; for, how could the Pharaonic aimies have 
conquered Negro nations without passing by Meroe 7 Armies in 
Ethiopia must follow the river ; else they can find n* sufficiency of 
water ; and following the river, to reach Negro nation*, not ueaier 
to Egypt than lat. 15, they must unavoidably have passed by Meroe. 
Ncvros are not a migratory race in Ethiopic latitudes, and only come 
iwnhward by ccHnpulsion. 

We have gone as deeply as was necessary into the subject before 
US to show, that the case of Meroe is parallel With that of the Oasis. 
No one, I presume, will think it poaeible that the original source of 
the Egyptians was at the Oasis of Seewah. Soripturally, ethno. 
graphically, geologically, philologically, geographically, historically, 
and monumentally, it Ls as unreasonabls to mske Meroe in Ethiopia 
the birth-place of the Egyptians. It is vain to quote Herodotus or Dio- | 
donu, Eratosthenaa or Strabo, on questions whereon they could learo 
bnt little, inasmuch as the events precede them by 2000 years. With 
these cIsaaicBl miters, as with aome others in modem times, it has 
be«B customary to take " omne ignotiun pro magnifico. " 
^ Sufficient has been said, to evince the stand wo takein early Egyp- 
■IJan history, in order that we may not find ourselves behind the again 
the continual progress of discovery ; and, in the same mode thai we aa- 
•srtod that the Delta was inhabitable at the time of Mizreim's arrival, 
•o now we still maintain, that Meroe and Ethiopia were nnqualifiod, 
ilnirk-wihBd"_6nh«i. of oM jolf-lii 



geograpliically and geologically, to nurtim thepr 
poble race, whom we now know to have been hi 
J A point has been reached in this eipotntion 
ceeding further, it is imperative on me to &cknc 
whence I derive these views d^ primeval Niloli 
with cheerful readiness that I indicate my valuei 
GiK. MoETOH, of Philadelphia, aa my authority 
monatratian of the Caucasian race, and Asiatic 
Egyptians. 

Under the title of " Crania fgyptiaca,' has tp 
ton's pen, a memoir, wherein the Caucasian ra 
raonic Egyptians is, for the first time, demons 
craniological, anatomical, historical and monu: 
have had the full advantage of Dr. Morion's rex 
this subject is herein advanced ; while, so far 
associated with the "Crania jl^gyptiaca," it nee 
derive the original idea, all the craniological fai 
by far the greater portion of the ergtmient here 

the perusal of this work no less 

jects having, for six years, formed the substanci 
intereourae, and for many mondis, the constan 
tione between its author and inyaelf. 

Were it not far the conviction, thi|g acquirei 
vertible array of facts set forth in the " Crani 
hitherto unpublished by any writer in the worl 
ception of Su'. J. G. Wilkinson and one or r\ 
contested by all hieroglyphical Buthoritiea,) I E 
tured to take up against the opinions of leame 
subject of the Caucasian race of the Egyptians; 
fidence upon the labors of one. so eminently qui 
not apprehensive of the consequences in the j 
will peruse the work thus announced. Furtb 
not responsible for any deviations from his v 
erroneously, have adopted. 

To show, however, that on adequate fbundatii 
assertions I have made, I extract &om the *Cra 
paragraphs which may serve to illustrate the n 
that work ; merely premising that the heads et 
ton'a researches, were obtained bj me fium se 
ities in Egypt and Nubia. 

Dr. Morton remarks, that the entire series o. 
" may be referred to two of the great races of 
and the Neoro, 'although there is a remsrlu 
numbei' of each. The Caucasian heads also 
themselves as to present several dif&renl type 
may, perhaps, be appropriately grouped unde 
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" 1. The fPeio^ ^VP'- 1° ''>■■ ^'i^D 
which present the finest coDfbrmation, as seen 
tions of western Asia, and middle and son 

Pelasgic lineaments are fiimihar to us in thi 
Grecian art, which are remarkable for the v( 
comparison with that of the fiu», the large 
symmehy and delica^ of the whole osteologi 

" 2. The Srmitic Type, as seen in the He 
marked by a comparatively receding fbreha 
very prominent nose, a marked distoncB batv 
heavy, broad and stror^g and often hanh deve 
ficial. structure. 

"3. The £^lian form differs from the Pel 
rower and more receding forehead, while the i 
inent, the facial angle is consoqaently leM- 
or aquiline, the &oe angular, the featorsa of\( 
nnifbimlj long, soft, aiu curling. 

" The true Jftgro confonnatioii requires ni 
necenary to observe tliat a practised eje readi 
with decidedly mixed chanictera, in which th 
dominate, tor these I propose .the nainei o: 
while the Dsteolofficol development is mora or 1 
the hair is iong, but sontetimet harA, thus iix 
tion of features which ii '""■'li"' in the tnuloi 
ent day. 

" The following is a Tabular View of the v 
orraaged, in the first place, according to tiieir 
and in the second, in ra&rence to their uatii 
Table speaks for itself. " It shows Chat own 
the crania pertain lo the unmixed Caucasian 
gic form is as one lo oua and two thirds, and 
to eight, compared to the E^ptian : that one t 
is composed of heads in whi<^ there i* a trae 
exotic lineage ; that the Negroid confbrmalii 

•Cajwu favrruca, or Observations on El 
dnired fiom Anatomy, Hislor^and the Mom 
GMWe Morton, M. D. 41o. Fhiladalphia, 184 

" fi do not use this term with othncfia[diic 
If In ludicato the most perfect tjpe of cianio-l 
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itsnoes, thui coralituting about one twentieth psrt of the wbols ; I ™^f '„"„ 
■nd fioall;, Ihst the seriea coabiiiu a ^ngle unmixed N^ro." 

"ElhnegraphiB TabU of one kuadrid otuienl Egyptian Oonltf. 
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From these iuid an infinity of other details omliraced in Dr. Mor- 
r ton'i work, lio lias drawn the follow ina among other conrluaions : — 

" The valle; of the Nilo, botJi in f^pt uid Xubin, wan origiiul- 
ly peiiplcd l)j n brauoh of the Caucasian ince. 

"These primeval people, since called the i^ptiona, ware the 
Minaimites of Scripture, the poilerity of Ham, and directly affiha- 
tsd with the Libyan &mily of nations. 

■ " The Aintral-Egyplian or Meroite communitiea were an Indo- 
Aiobian Btock rngraileil on tlio primitive Libyan inliabitants. 

" DeaidcB tlicn; e.iotic aoiircc* of population, the Egyptian tace 
waa at different periods modified by the influx of the C.'aucaaan na- 
tion! of Asia and Europe, — Felaagi, or Hollenep, Scythtain and 
Fheniclana. 

" The Copta, in part at leaet, are a mixture of the Caucaaian and 
tbe Negro, in ciitrpmelj variableproportioru. 

" Negroes were numerous in Egypt, but their social portion in 
ancient times was the same as it now is, that of servanti and slare*. 

" The present Fellahs are the lineal and least miied deaoMidants 
of the ancient Egyptians ; and the latter are collaterally repr ewt ed 
by the Tuariks, Kabyles, Sinahs, and other remains of the Libyan 



The Scriptures inform ne, thai Minaim came from the binka of 
the Eupiirales into Africa, and that his descendants coloniied Lower 
Egypt, 

To bring the ancestote of the Egyptian! from Ethiopia, leads to 
consequences irreconcilable with printeval biblical migtations. Ham 
and his son were indisputably Caucasians — to find, therefore, that 
their Egyptian descendants were Caucasiani also, is perfectly in ac- 
cordance widi nature, and with Scripture. 

Lower Egypt and the Delta, would nalurally be (be region most 
mited to agricuimie ; and contrary again to (he general current of 
opinion, it was here that the earliest Egyptians aetded — it was here, 
that the most ancient cities arose — and here, that the most ancient 
monumental piles stdl remain, to atleet ihe correctness of the asaer. 

The erection, in Lower Egypt, of the most ancient monuments 
we encounter, does not at all impede the migration of the Caucaaiea 
tBce, at a very earlyperiod inu> the Thebaid, or even as far as Meroe ; 
nor is the inferior reladva antiquity of those yaat edifices, that proud. 
Iv demand, for Thebes, and the Thebaid, an age nearly parallel lo 
(hose of Lower E^pt, devoid of explanation on other grounds ; but, 
t is an indisputable fact, since the appUcation of tija Champollion 
ssla to any of the ruins in the Nilotic valley, that the most ancieoi 
fealiges preserved to ua He nor(*,- and the earliest exlant MB the 
•Cemphite pyramids; while those found to the southward, are com- 
paratively more recent; with the doubtful exception of llie pyramids 
of Meroe in Ethiopia, which will he attended to in due course. 

In the tnterral previous to the accession of Menes, and subsequent 
lo (he dispersion of mankind from Shinar, mual that wandenng tribe 
of Caucasians, who settled permanendy in the valley of the Nile, 
have entered Egypt from Asia ; and although we poaeesa not the 
alightesl accoum of the time, beyond that of its occurrence between 
Noah and Abraham, and none of the mode in which ihis march 
musthave taken place, from Assyria into Egypt; yet, the fact of the 
Asiatic origin, and Caucasian race of the early Egyptians being de- 
clared in the Bible, and proved by anatomy, with monumealnl and 
historical corroborations ; it may be desirable to inquire how far geo. 
graphical facilities amoolhed their path, and whether topographical 
circumstances, in connection with localities in Egypt, admit of and 
confirm their introduction. 

According to the facts, set forth in Morton's "Cranio ^gyptiaca," 
we find the Caucasians occupying Egypt, at the remotest time we 
can descry; and any errors unintentionally committed in speculating 
upon the rood they took from the Asiatic continent to Egypt, wijl 
nol affect the fact of their j(»Tir:iey. 

Vi hcthcr tboir ptogtesM was slow, such as a pastoral people (we 
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! at that primeval time) encumbered with familiea 
and flocks, would necessarily adopt ; or whether il was Ae rapid ' 
inarch of men driven by political convulsiona, or family feuds to seek 
safety in countries remote from their first otigin, are questions in 
themselvea hypothetical, though the former epeculation has moat oi 
probability. Whether their migration, from east to West, waa ante. 
,-ior or posterior lo the diapenion of Babel, I leave others to deter- 
mine ; in either case, wc may recognize the all.wisc hand of FroTi. 
dencc, accomplishing by natural inslrnmenta, and according to im. 
onttable organic laws, the object of man's creation. Whether, prior 
10 dteir entry, they poasea^cd any information coQcermngthe fertility 
and salubrity of that smiling valley-land, whereon tiie " aacred Nile" 
3y its periodical inundations, spreads its rich alluvium, must ever 
remain doubtful. 

That they had their women widi them is certain; ds iheypreeerved 
dieir blood, pure and intact, from amalgamation with African abo- 
rigines ; excepting, in partial instances, of much later times, proceed. 
mg from very natural causes, and affecting mainly thoee provinces 
which were adjocont to these Africans ; but no more influencing the 
mass of population in Lower and Middle Egypt, o( any period, than 

apparent, or uenol, as I have before remarked, with (he present 
id Arab inhabilants of these districts at this day. 
implest view of the case would lead one to infer, that, iri 
liropuriion as the increase of human and animal popidation rendered 
ihe area of Assyria loo limited for the peaceful attainment of a 
sufficiency of food, small parties, offsets from the patriarchal ti«e, 
wandered, like the B^dawees of the present doy, pasturing their cat. 
He in search of forage, along the volleys of Palestine. The van. 
ffuard of these nomads, pushed forward constantly by the advance 
"f later separations from the main body, or induced by other eontin. 
gences, which we may cor;jecture, but cannot define, crosBed the 
small desert, which even at the preaent day, in winter, ofleia every 
facility for ^milar migrationa, and reached the voUey of (he Nile, 
homcwheie in (ho vicinity of Felusium. 

Once in the land of Goehen, it may be readily imagined, whoever 
came the first would not be long in inviting his friends and relation* 
10 join him (and to sgjoum permanendy) in, what mnat have been 
to a herdsman, as it is the present day lo the agriculturist, a tertea- 
irial paradise. Similar causes always produce similar eflicla. Po. 
putation iilcreaaed, and migration continaed, until every atom of the 
then alluvial soil between die deserts of Suez and df Lybia, and 
from the sea beech to that extreme point, where an African clfmale 
becomes mortiferous to the white man (which region eo(nmence8 
uboul the 16th degree of latitude in Ethiopia above Egypt,) was 
(olonized by the Asiatic CaucaBiana; and, in those remote countries, 
l>y their intermixed descendants. Aa population increased, the 
herdsman was forced, by interest, and want of pasture room, to be- 
lome a fanner ; and the fint spade struck into the yielding black mild 
uf (he receding Nile, waa Ihe first step toward that civilization and 
power which, for SOOO years, made Egypt Ihe greatest country of the 
rjanh. 

I deem it requisite only to allude to the prevslent, but erroDeoua 
notion of the African origin of the ancient Bgyptiana, in so far a* to 
uipress my disbelief of the poesibility, that the Caucasian route from 
Asia to Egypt, could have lain, in those primeval timea, across the 
Red Sen, at Uiestraitsof Bfcb-el-Mandeb, or higher up. Let any one 
laok at the map, and measure the distance from Arayrio to Meroe, 
ly that road — let him paose and consider the vaal geograpbieal ob. 
Etructions to be encountered in Arabia: the time it would lake to 
iivercome Ihemt and then let him consider the littie chronological 
space we have for the events thai occurred in E^pt between Mii- 
raim and Abraham ; and allow, that without overthrowing ScripWre, 
ibis doctrine caimot he maintained. 

From Assyria and the plains of Shinar, even al this day (asida 
l:om human insurmountable difficulties) the journey through Ambia 
ncroBS the Red Sea, into Abyssinia, over the deserts of Catareff, lo 
Meroe, and thence down the Nile, 1600 miles, lo Lower Egypt and 
ine seo.board, would be almost impoasiblo to a family accompanied 
by children and by flocks. It may he objected, that this migration 
;Tas nol immediale, but may have occupied ages. Id that case, my 
reply is, that their journey must have been rapid, and accomplished 
within a few yeata ; or we must reject even the Seplaagint chro. 
notogy OB ineutficient. To pass over the Ked Bea with flock* and 
Ijrge family incumbroneea, implies reatelt; whence could ihey ob. 
tarn timber on the western Arabian coast? how procure materiala 
for naval construction and outdt, in those primeval n*mes1 

A mere glance at the map of Ahysainia will preoenl obstacles, 
iifier their supposititious arrival on tiie western ahore of Ihe Red 
.Sea, to render their progress toward Weroe and Ethiopia, anything 
liut desirable ; nor is there any point, whereon the advocates of tiio 
African theory can hang a reasonable hypothesis, since the results 
i.btained by Dr. Morton, and detailed in his " Crania .Sgyptiaca." 

Asiatic in their origin, springing from the same Block as Shem 
and Jspheth, and Caucasian in their oaleological conformation, the 
Egyptians were while men, of no darker hue than a pure Arab, a 
Jew, or a Phoinician ■, and il is ouile as justifiable, and equally rea. 
"onsbie, to draw the dusky and the sable inhabitants of Africa from 
Shem, the type of the Hebrews and the Arabs ; or from Jopheth, the 
type of ihe Euriipeans, as to derive the Berbeie and tbe Negroes from. 
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JEIam, whom Scripture tells us was the parent of the JSgyptians ; and 
'ta Bueh, Ham must have been an Asiatic and Caucasian, since we 
know positively, that his Egyptian descendants were Caucasians, as 
pure.Uooded in origin as ourselves*. 

-"The climate of Egypt will never change a Caucasian into a Negro, 
a black into a white man ; and we have yet to learn what effect cli. 
mate may have had, in every other latitude, on the physical organi- 
zation of man, on the material variation of his hair and skin, or on 
his osteological and craniological conformation. 

How the real African aborigines— rthe Berbers and the Negroes, 
were disseminated over Ethiopia and Nigritia, is foreign to my dis. 
eourse, nor do I presume to o^er an hypothesis. 

It does not seem possible (although the men are excellent swim- 
mers) that they, and still less their females and children, swam across 
the Red Sea ! and, if it be necessary to import these African races 
from the Asiatic hive, the same reasons which render the Isthmus of 
Suez the route the most natural to tl^e Caucasian children of Ham, 
may likewise have served for the ancestors of the Berbers and the 
Negroes. 

Equally unnecessary does it seem, to speculate whether Egypt was 
inhabited by any or by what tribe of man, at the period of Mizraim's 
immigration ; because such d speculation wpuld imply the possibility 
of the existence of other people at the time of Noah's descent from 
the ark — a supposition hitherto irreconcilable with all we learn from 
Scripture. These are problems still insoluble by human rea8on-.-r 
their results, such as are developed to us, point out the miraculous 
ordinations of the Creator without unfolding his inscrutable ways — 
and I again repeat, there is no more biblical reason or authority to 
derive the Negroes from Ham, than from Shem or Japheth ; and if 
climate is to have ejected the change, the same causes must have 
produced tho same effects, operating on the same physical principles ; 
so that it is just as probable that the Caucasian Shem or the Cauca 
Bian Japheth was the parent of African races, as^the Caucasian Ham, 
whose children, the Egyptians, were like their father and his bloods 
iN'others, Asiatics and Caucasians. 

Finally, it seems more natural, that a tribe, coming from Asia and 
adopting Egypt as its resting place, should have entered that country 
by the route which, from the earliest times, has been the high road 
of nations between the Asiatic and African continents. It was by 
the Isthmus of Suez that the Hykshoe, the Scythian shepherd kings 
of remote antiquity, came and were expelled ; this Isthmus was like, 
wise the beaten road of the Hebrews from Abraham to the Exodus, 
as it is at the present day between Jerusalem and E^ypt. It served 
the Egyptians under the Pharaohs and the Ptolemies, as the route 
for their military expeditions and for all commercial intercourse with 
Asia. 

The Persians, under Cambyses and Artaxerxes Ochus, Alexander 
with his Macedonian phalanx, the Saracens under A^imer, and the 
Ottomans under Soolt&n Sele^m, used it as their undeviating highway 
into and out of. Egypt ; while from the most ancient postdiluvian 
period to the present hour, it has afforded and will continue to afford, 
the same facilities between Asia and Africa, that induced me to select 
it as the route of the Caucasian family of Mizraim. 

An important confirmation of the Asiatic origin of the Egyptians, 
and, indeed, of all the views herein put forward, is to be derived 
from the results established by tKc learned ethnographer, philologist, 
and critical hierologist, Dr. Leipsius ; who has proved the affinities 
between the Indjo.Germanic, Semitic and Coptic languages, to be 
identical, proceeding from their common origin in one primeval 
source. This discovery puts tlie seal of authenticity even as to latu 
guage upon the Asiatic origin of the early Egyptians ; while it goes 
far to explain all Coptic linguistical affinities with Hebrew, Arabic, 
Sanscrit, and other Asiatic tongues. 

We have brought the children of Ham, under Mizraim, into Lower 
Egypt : here they settle ; here they multiply ; and hence they spread 
aU over the alluvial soil of Egypt, from the Mediterranean to Meroe, 
following the Nile, in a natural course of migration and settlement 
Agriculture supersedes all pastoral habits ; cities and orderly commu- 
nities take the place of the tents and the roving irregularities of the 
Nomad. The progress of civilization must have been so amazingly 
rapid, that to preserve our confidence in Scriptural chronology, we 
are forced to conclude (as stated in a previous chapter) that the chil- 
dren of Ham brought along with them all tlie knowledge and experi- 
ence accumulated during antediluvian periods from Adam to Noah, 
and by this second father of the human race, transmitted to the Egyp- 
tians. We can form but little idea of its origmal amount ; but, within 
a few generations from the immigration of Mizraim, we find monu- 
ments that attest a skill in the arts, an acquaintance with practical 
sciences, a profound knowledge of political economy and principles 
of government, an extent of civilization of every kind, equal (save in 
the luxury and refinements superfluous to the necessities of human 
life) to the extreme civilization and well-regulated social system ex- 
isting in Elgypt at any future peiiod. There are very few arts or 
Bciences, the early antiquity of which astounds us on the monuments 
of E^pt, but must have been familiar to the Egyptians prior to the 
erection of the pyramids. As we proceed, we shall mention some 
of the most prominent. 

The time and the increasing ratio of population, are equally unde. 
finable ;with this exception, that, taking the Deluge somewhere about 



3200. B. C, on the authority of the S'eptuagint, a 
of Mizraim into Egypt in the third generation: i 
have a vacuum of about four hundred years ; wl 
mately fill with all these preparatory labors. Tl: 
even to guess at the interval (which is purely coDy 
possible) is, that the events which I shall soon sho 
subsequently, occupy all the space left, from aboi 
present year. It is with extreme difficulty that, c 
chronological /ac^« can be circumscribed within 

Traditionary legends, floating in the works o 
Egypt, inferences gleaned from the mythological 
truth in the garb of fable, and deductions legitii 
the monuments, enable us to consider it probable, 
tocracy was the first form of general govemmem 
gradually out of the union of those patriarchal hec 
probably governed, each his own family, in the 
an Arab tribe of the preseiit day is ruled by its oi 
elders of the commuhity. This would be perft 
with Oriental and Asiatic, customs, that have vai 
the patriarchal ages in Lower Asia and Arabia. 

A hierarchy appears to have been the first fbmii 
mcnt adopted by the Egyptians of thaf primeval 
feel persuaded preceded the establishment of s 
hierarchy, we presume to have commenced withi; 
of Mizraim 's immediate descendants ; to have : 
until the accession of Menes, the first Pharaoh ; 
Egypt during the conjectural period of about ,400 

It is here necessary to explain, that, from the 
Caucasian inhabitants of the Valley of die Nile re 
system by the division of castes ; which, however, 
of by the notions we derive from India; for the 
caste wab merely a division of claases, without an 
to this day practiced in Hindostan. 

From the primitive simplicity of a patriarchal g 
the eldest of the tribe governs by general consent 
the domestic welfare of his family, the gradual i 
hers of these elders, in proportion to the increa^t 
families, probably suggested to them the propriet 
Egyptians, essentially a religious community, 
mild rule of a theocracy. This theocracy, fom 
the elders, was the first form of general governmc 
and ecclesiastical interests, at first submitted to 
aged, become in a short time a hereditary right 
where the character of priest gave power, indep 
of the individual. 

Champoltion Figeac has so clearly expressed 
views on this particular head, that I will adopt I: 

"A theocracy, or a government of priests, wa 
the Egyptians ; and it is necessary to give thlfa ' 
ceptation that it bore in remote tmies, when tb 
gion were also the ministers of science (and ) 
they united in their own persons two of the nc 
which man can be invested, the worship of the 
tivation of intelligence. 

** This theocracy was necessarily despotic, 
with regard to despotlBm, (we add these reflect! 
readers too ready to take alarm at the social coi 
E^gyptians,) there are so many different kinds oi 
Eg]rptians had to accept one of them, as an un 
In fact, there is in a theocratic government tiie 
despotism ; in a monarchy, the chance of a mi 
an aristocracy, or oligarchy, the chance of a fei 
republic, the chance of a democratic despotism — 
of oppression. The relative good will be where 1 
are most limited." And, with respect to- Hie ; 
best adapted to the social happiness of man, o| 
as are the countries, and human races on the c 
tion which is admirably suited to Europeans, mi 
leterious to Orientals. 

In Egypt, under the primitive theocratic goven 
divided into three distinct classes — ^the priests, 
people ; an arrangement whereby the firet two, tl 
conspired to-hold the third, and most numerous, 

" Time and the hour run through the roughet 
political evil becomes insupportable, nature has 
work its own cure. 

The progress which time inevitably realizes • 
in Egypt a notable alteration in this state of thii 

A rivaliy sprang up between the two ruling cl 
grew tired of blindly submitting to ecclesiastics 
taking of their full share of control. The physi 
the hands of the military chiefs, a revolution w 
of these jealousies. 

. . A military chieftain seized the sceptre of do 
a royal government, and made the throne hei 
line of descendants. A soldier of fortune, but 
changed and ameliorated the social condition < 
secrating the progress the nation had already i 
through a long succession of after centuries. 
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This chief was Mxnss of History-^^MEmi, 

"who walks with Amun," of the senlptores; 

M who, from the days of Syneelliis, has been con- 

founded with Mi^i'aim, or ndier, according to 

Syncellus, with Mestraim. 



I would here obserre, that if a&cidnt Egypt 
was ever called Meetrsa, we have no evidence 

U^ ei. of the ^ame in hieroglyphics: although it. may 
^1 6 I he derived from two JE^g^tian roots, and com- 

pounded of Mes, begotten, and Be, the Sun. If Mizraifh be M ea. 
(raim he was certainly not Menes ; and if Menes be Mestraim, he 
was certainly not Mizraim, who preceded Menes, by at least 400 
years. We fall into palpable anachronisms in endeavoring to make 
one man out of two personages, distinct in time^ in name, in attri- 
butes, and in everything else. Brevity requires that I should limit 
my arguments simply to the exposition of this fact ; by not observliig 
which, ancient and modem writers, (with a few exceptions among 
the hieroglyphists, including the learned chronologist, Dr. Hales,) 
have rendered early Eg3rptian history a chaos of anachronisms. 

This grand political revolution had, over the social welfare of the 
nation, an influence most salutary and durable. From a sacerdotal 
despotism, that in the name of Heaven exacted implicit obedience to 
the privileged members of the hierarchy, the Egyptians passed under 
the authority of a tempered civil monarchy, and acquired a constitu. 
tion that rendered them free as well as happy. 

The chief of the state was king, or Pharaoh ; and his power was 
transmitted, in the order of primogenitureship to his male children.; 
to his daughters, if he had no sons ; or to his brothers or sisters, if 
his direct line should, by absence of offspring, be broken. There 
was no' Scdic law in Egypt ; and in a country where females were 
admitted to a full participation in all legitimate privileges with man — 
where women were queens in their own right — royal priestesses from 
their birth ; and otherwise treated as females are, in all civilized and 
Christian countries; there were none of these social restrictions 
that ebewhere enslaved the minds, or constrained the persons of the 
gentler sex. 

We have the most positive and incontrovertible evidence, in a 
series of monuments coeval with Egyptian events for 2500 years, to 
prove that the female sex in Egypt was honored, civilized, educated, 
and as free as among ourselves ; and this is the most unanswerable 
proof of the high civilization of that ancient people. This is the 
strongest point of distinction' between the Egyptian social system of 
ancient times, and that of any other eastern nation. Even among 
the Hebrews, the Jewish female was never placed in relation to man, 
in the same high position as her more happy and privileged sister en. 
joyed in Egypt. And if, at the present day, Mahommedanism has 
overthrown all the rights of the female sex in the valley of the Nile ; 
or if, in any ancient or modem nation, feitiales were or are oppressed, 
it was certainly not from the 'early children of Ham that they took 
their precedent ; not from the primitive Caucasian inhabitants of 
Egypt, that the enslavers of the gentler sex received their lesson. 
Some of the evidence for this assertion will appear as we proceed ; 
but, in the mean time, let us render to the ancient Egyptians the 
proud honor of being the first nation who appreciated the moral ca- 
pabilities, social virtues, intellectual attributes, and civil rights of 
woman. 

In the procession. Tomb of Gumah, the gallantry of the Egyp. 
tians is proved, by two queens — ^Aahopht and Aahmes-Nofreari 
(queens of Amiinoph Ist.) taking precedence of the kings ; and this 
in a private tomb ! 

The royal authority was not absolute. The sacerdotal order pre- 
served in the councils, their rightful positions — the military were 
there to maintain order and to strengthen the monarchy, but were 
ctft;eei^.8oldiers ; and in the great assemblies, termed panegyrieB, 
wherein all religious, warlike, civil, administrative, commercial, poli- 
tical, statistical, internal and external affairs were periodically 
created ; the priests, the military, the corporations, and the people 
were represented, and the interests of all were protected, according 
t3 the wise institutions of the Egyptians. The classes of Egypt may 
bo divided into four great castes ; but not, as before said, on the 
rigid system of the. Hindoos. These were tiie priests, the soldiers, 
the agriculturalists, and the tradesmen of all denominations ; each 
subdivided into more or less categories — but no Egyptian was an 
outcast from civil rights in this world, or debarred from eternal hap- 
piness in the world to come, saye by his own misconduct ; and in 
the latter respect^ the king and the peasant were equally amenable 
to the inexorable judgment bf^AMEuri — ^** the future state," and 
ultimate tribunal. 

With the accession of Menes, dates the consolidation of the inter. 
nal polity, and of those wise and well-regulated institutions, tiiat 
astdnish us by their perfection and practical utility, as much as by 
the remoteness of their antiquity. I do not, at present, deem it ne. 



cessary to enumerate Or detail them ; because.. an acqnaiatanoe with 
the greater portion will be rather a consequence of the hisCory ot 
Egypt, as I am about to unfold it ; while I prefer leaving whatever 
may now be omitted to a future summary. It is necessary ftst to 
establish the chronological scale of hierogljrphic developmenii, 
before discussing points, which in date are dependent on monu. 
mental evidence. 

The fragments we poEsess of ancient JBgyptian history, in the 
writings of early travellers and chroniclers, permit our'divMing the 
dynasties, of Egypt into three categories, viz : 

Jst— The rule of the GoDS-ror Aurits ; 
2nd— The rule of the Demigods — or Mestreahs ; 
3rd — The rule of thirty.one successive human dynasties — or 
Egyptians. 

, I. The Gods. Under this designation It may be plausibly con- 
jectured, that the ancient Egyptians, in their legendary tales to the 
Greeks, classed those primeval events, which are known to us as 
antediluvian. It is also curious, that '* Cronus, and the other twelve 
divinities," who are said to have reigned during 3984 years, do not 
very widely differ in number from the patriarchal generations from 
Adam to Noah. The sun, in hieroglyphics, being a ty))e of Horus, 
which is of the same root as Rii, Ouro, Aur, gave probably the name 
of AuritsB to the Egyptians, as the ** children of the sun." The word 
Auritffl has been referred to the " Golden age," of heathen mytho. 
loi7» but the term aurum itself is derived from, that universalroot 
auTf the sun, which reverses the current derivation. 

11. The Demioods — or Mestrseans, may be explained hypotheti. 
cally, as referring to those pristine postdiluvian times, which em- 
brace the dark period fxoia Noah to the accession of Menes : a period, 
according to my view, of some 500 years ; in the first century of 
which Mizraim may have colonized Egypt. The term Mestrsean, 
viewed, as above statedj in its meaning of " begotten of the sun," 
again sends us back to the primitive aur, 

in. The Men, or Egyptians, commence their rule with Menes, 
the first Pharaoh, and continue through 31 successive dynasties, to 
the invasion of Alexander the Great, in B. C. 332. From this era, 
history and the monuments enable us to define the period of the 
Laoidi, or Ptolemies, down to 29 B. C. The hieroglyphics thence 
bring us down to Caracalla, the Roman Emperor, when this mode 
of writing ceased, about 215 after the Christian era, and when the 
race of Ham ceased to be politically recognizable. 

In regard to the reign of the gods, and the demigodsj however, 
one point is very clearly establisl^ed by Sir J. G. Wilkinson ; which 
is, that the Egyptians never had the folly or impiety to trace their 
own origin to deities. On the contrary, they ridiculed the Greeks, 
for supposing themselves to be a heaven.descended race, in a right 
line of succession ; for the Egjrptians ,were a practical people, and a 
sensible. ^ 

When' the priests showed to Herodotus a series of 345 images of 
men, who had successively filled the office of high priest; as, at a 
former period, they had exhibited a similar set of portraits to Heca. 
tBBus — they laughed at Hecatseus, who claimed a deity for his 16th 
ancestor ; and told Herodotus, that " each was a Piromis, son of a 
Piromis." Piromis being the Greek cormptioh of the Coptic Pi.romi, 
the man; and the strict meaning of the sentence being ^ a man, son 
of a man ;" we have herein an indisputable proof of Herodotus's 
ignorance of the commonest words of the native language of a 
country, concerning which he wrote so largely, and so very learn, 
edly. His ■ ignorance was natural enough, but his presumption may 
be derided byjis, as much as his credulity was the spOrt of the 
humorous Egyptians. 

When, therefore, in a document, called by Syncellus " the Old 
Egyptian Chronicle," the rule of gods and demigods on earth, pre. 
cedes the reign of human monarchs ; we must make full allowance . 
for the errors of Greek translators, rendering into their own tongue^ 
and adapting to Hellenic comprehension, the lofty ideas, and mj^stic 
designations of the Egyptians. Nor must we accuse the dead, whose 
monuments present . a mute refutation of Grecian fallacies, of en. 
tertaining fantasies, such as are handed down to us by Herodotus. 
Under thjB guise of mystic attributes, and through the medium of 
aymholfi, the veiled tmths of which were not divulged to the ** impure 
foreigner," the Egyptian gods and demigods, of the Old Chronicle, 
probably, are nothing mor6 than our patriarchal antediluvian and 
postdiluvian generations. Bigotry and' fanaticism, vtmong the early 
Christians, prevented their perceiving that every stigma cast on the 
pure doctrines of primeved antiquity, would detract from tiie au 
thority of Moses ; who, as before stated, was undoubtedly " learned 
in all the wisdom of the Egjrptians." 

I now proceed to lay before the reader, two tables of Egyptian 
history — one tiie Old Chronicle; and the other compiled from 
Manetho by Rosellini and ChampolLion Figeac, ^th a few addL 
tionsofmyown. 
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EGYPTIAN DYNASTIES. 



THE OLD EGTfTIAN CHRONIClE. 

lit — ^RsiaR OF THE (yODS — OR AURIf JB-r^AlTTXDZLUVXAN FBKZOD ? 

. BarUorumus ? Years. 

To HKPB.Bstus — ^Valcan — Pthah, the Creator — ^is assigned 

no thne, as he is apparent both by day and night, tX),000 
Hxux7»— the Sun — the son of Hephesttis—^reigned tibree 

myriads of years, equiyalent to 30,000 

XjMOWs, and the other twelve Divinities reined together, 3,984 



Snd. — RE»ir'0F tee DiMi.G<n>s--oR HxtrmjcAin — Yean* 

PosTDiLTTVUir rssjoiD'^-Septhismui ? 

Thb eight kin|;8-— I(ehi«Gods — (or Mizraimites 7} reigned 

together, 917 

3rd. — Uvsa of Men— or EgypMsxiB^-HetlenUmua 7 

ThelSasNERATipifs (families, dynasties, or royal houses t) 
comprised in the Cynic Cycle-— or Sothic period- 
reigned, , 443 

The remtdniqg 15 dynasties of kings— common, 
eing with the 16th dynasty and ending with 
the 30th dynasty — ^reigned together, . ' 1881 

Eoyftians reigned, 2324 



Gods reigned— years, 33,984 1 These yeais 36,525— ^nd before Christ,, 359. 



Years, , 36,525 



MANETHO'S EGYPTIAN CONSECUTIVE DYNASTIES.. 
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'ORDBROF 


THEIR ORIGIN. 


NUMBkROF 


NUMBKK or NAKSS 

rooHD IN mno- 


LENGTH OP 


BEGAN BEFORE 


POSSIBLE 


MONITMENTAL 


MISCELLANEA. 


•TIIASTIES. 




JKlffGrS. 


^LYPHXCS VP TO 

IBIL 


THEIR REIGNS. 


CHRIST. 


REDUCTION. 


PARALLELS. 




I^ 


Thmite, 


8 


1 


Years, 252 


Years, 5867 


B. G. 2715? 


* 


After Flood 439 


2nd. 


Tanite, 


9 


? 


" 297 


» 5615 


^ 




[yeaiBt 


3rd. 


Memphite, 


8 


? 


" 197 


'»• 5318 


■ 






4th. 


Hemphite, 


8 


4 


»' 448 


" 5121 




Pyrands MSSV** 


• 


5th. , 


EUephantinite, 


9 


^ i 5 e. 


" 248 


" 4673 


i 


Tbrabs. 




6th. 


Memphite, 


6 


i'l 


'» 203 


" 4425 




Copper Mines, 




7th. 


Memphite, 


5 


»'. 75 


" 4222 




Quarries; 


Names unknown 


8th. 
9lh. 


Memphite, 
Heliopolite, 


5 

4 


11 


» 100 
'» 100 


" 4147 
>' 4047 


*Yeard443 


Relics andPap3rii* 
Great 


Idem 
Idem 


10th. 


Heliopolite, 


19 


''11 


» 185 


» 3947 


\ 


Number of 


Idem 


11th. 


Thdban, 


17 




" 59 


>\ 3762 


T* 


Unplaced kingsss 


Idem 


12th. 


Theban, 


7 


li> 


» 245 


" 3703 
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Uncertain 


13th. 


Theban, 


60 


»' 453 . 


" 3417 
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Idem 


14th. 


Xoite, 


76 


i2? g • ' 


» 484 


» 3004 
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Idem 


.15th. 


Theban, 


— 


« - 


" 26a 


" 2520 


V 


[lis. 
Obelisk.of Heliopo. 
Kamac. 


Idem . 


16th. 
17th. 


Theban, 
^ Theban, 
\ Hykshoe, 
TJieban, 
Theban, 
Theban, 


5 

17 
.6 
12 


5 
6 


»» 190 

* 

»» 260 


" 2272 
»* 2082 


1 


TabletofAbydot 
AbrahamVi visit 


18th. 

_ 19th, 

20th. 


18 
6 
9 


»' 348 
" 194 
" 178 


" 1^2 
" 1473 
» 1279 


/ 


Temples, Tombs, 
Palaces, Tablets, 
Papyri, Relics, 
&c. &c. dpc. 


HebrewT.,B.C. 

[1980 

Moses B.C.14S1 

< 


21st. ' 


Tanite, 


7 


? 


" . 130 


" 1101 


L , 


all over 




22nd. 
23rd. 

24th. 


Bubastite, 

Tam'te, 

Saitic, 


9 
4 
1 


9 

? 
? 


» 120 

»' 89 

44 


" 971 
851 
762 


1 


E2gypt and 
Nubia. 


Rehoboam 
'B.C.971 


55th. , 


Ethiopian, 


3 


3 


" 44 


718 V 


' 






26th. 


Saitic, 


9 




» 150 


» 674 
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57th. . 


Persian, 


8 


A 


" 120 


" 524 
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28th: 


Saitic, 


1 


\ 1 


'» 6 


" 404 








29tb 


Mendesian, 


5 




" 21 


398 








30th. 


Sebennitic, 


3 




» 38 


»> 377 
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3l8t. 


Persian, 


3 


? 


" 8 


" 339 
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^i djniasties 


/ 


378 kings. 






End,B.C.331 









Conquest of Egypt by Alexander, 
Accession of Ptolemy Soter, 
Fall of the Lagidi, 



B. C. 332. Luqsor. 
B.C. 304. Philft. . 
B.C. 30. OmhoB,£dfoo. 



The upper table is a reduction of the ** Old Egyptian Chronicle," 

TNreserved to us by Syncellus. This appears to be a' succinct compi. 

lation, made in Egypt about Ae reign of Nashtenebf, o^ the 30th 

v^rnasty, say B. C. 359. I have already explained, that the " reign 

«f the gods" refers possibly to our antediluvian period, when those 

'lieresies, termed by the fathers of the church, harharimtus^ seem to 

liave been first introduced. This heteroifoxy they explained, as 

evinced by the fact, *< that then men had no rulers ;" and tluit their im- 

'piety and insubordination, brought down i]q>on them the vengeance of 

^e Most High, and the obliteration of alf mankind save N^oi^'s fam. 

Hy. It is conjectured, that the first two reigns refbr to those events 

anteceding the creation of man, which enter into the category of 

geological periods, of which it seems the Hierophants had some 

knowledge ; in confirmation of which, the names of the gods them- 

selves lend some feeble glimmer; for Cronus is ''time immeasura- 

ble;" and Vulcan, who is our Pthiih, typifies " Uie creative power" 

of the Almighty. When Solon, the Athenian lawgiver, discoursed 

with the Egyptian sages about those events which had happened to 

the Pelasgic Greeks, such as the traditions concerning the first Pho. 

roneus, and Niobe, and the deluge of Deucalion and Pyrrha, one of 

the most venerable of the sacerdotal ancients exclaimed, *' O Solon, 

Solon ! you Greeks are alwajrs children; nor is there such a. thing as 

an aged Grecian among you. All your souls are juvenile ; neither 

containing any ancient opinion derived from remote tradition, nor 

any discipline hoary from its existence in fomier periods of time. 

You mention one Deluge only; whereas many happened!'* The 



Roman Dominion in Egypt, B.C. 30. Dendera. 

l<ast monumental hieroglyphical date, A. D. 215. Eane. 



remaining 12 divinities relate, probably, to the line from Adam to 
Noah. 

The "reign of the demigods" is probably the period from Noah 
to the accession of Menes ; inclu<|ing the primitive colonization of 
Elgypt, and the theocraticgigovemment, termed by the fathers, Seythifm 
tnu8, in reference to the apoetacy of man, the confusion of Babel, &c* 

The ** reign of Men" begins with Menes, and. the Pharaonic mo. 
narchy — ^termed also by Sie fathers, hellenismus, on account of 
the spread of idolatrous paganism, in which Terah, the father of 
Abraham, seems to have participated with &e rest. Yet, If exeep. 
tions to such idolatry existed in those primeval days, ihey will be 
found in " the order of Melchisedek," and among the inidated in 
ESgyptian mysteries. 

Then follows Manetho's list Those ciphers preceding the acces- 
sion of the 16th dynasty are doubtful, and the chronology is rednei. 
ble upon the arrangement of Syncellus into 443 years. The monu. 
mental parallels are positive in point of relative position, without 
requiring anjrthing like Manetho's intervening integrals of time be* 
tween the pyramids and the obelisk of Heliopolis. I have added a 
list of the hieroglyi^cal names already identified, which in 1841 
was deemed to be correOt 

Taking &e era of the Deluge, according to the Septuagint (after 
the rejection of the 2nd Cainan) at B. C, 3154, we obtain some cu- 
rious coincidences to strengthen our belief^ in the correctness of the 
record; while, at the same time, they indicate the poaelbU epoch of 
Menes. 
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Tears 



3683 



217 



In the first place, by the Old Chronicle : 

From the birth of Christ, to the 2nd king of 

30th dynasty, there intervened Years 359 

From 30th dyn., to 15th 1881 

From 15th to Ist^-or the accession of Menes 443 

From let dyn., back to cofamiencement of the 
demig^ods (or possibly only to Mizraim'S 
arrival) 



Postdiluyian interval 



Septuagint era of Flood, 6. C. 3154 

YhiB would give us 254 years between Noah and Mizroim's arri. 
fal in Egypt — not an unreasonable interval. Then 217 more from 
Mizraim, during the theocratic period to Mencs, who would thus have 
ascended the throne about B. C, 2688 or 471 years after the Deluge. 

In the second place, by Manetho : 

Years. 

From the birth of Christ, to Alexander's conquest, 332 

From the 3l8t dynasty back to the 16th dyn.. Years 2272 
Less the interval from Alexander to our Saviour, 332 




Gives us for interval, between Alexander and 

the 16th dyn., 
From 16th dynasty back to 1st, 

Accession of Menes, 6. C, 
interval between Menes and the Flood, 

Deluge, ^. C, 

We thus obtain ike accession of Menes, by Ma- 

netho, at 
By the Old Chronicle at 



1940 
443 




3154 



B. C, 2715 
2683 



Difference only— iretts 32 

between the two records, after Manetho has been reduced on the 
system of Synoellus ; which, in subjects so remote, is of no import, 
■nee ; and, in either case, leaves us an interval of about 400 years 
between Menes and the Flood. Of course, this view is purely hy. 
pothetical ; but it will serve to show, that there ia nothing appalling 
in the chronological extension here contended for. This will satisfy 
the reader, that Egyptian hierology can be reconciled, in chrono. 
logical matters, vnth an orthodox biblical record, no less than, as I 
have shown, with other scriptural subjects. 

But there are other coincidences, equally confirmatory. Syncel. 

lus has recorded, that, in the Old Chronicle, this number of years, 

36,525, divided by 1461, gives exactly 25 sothic periods ; this period 

being composed of 1461 vague or civil years of 365 days. The 

singularity of this coincidence may, at first sight, appear to invali. 

date the record ; but on examination we may derive from it some 

precious chronological indications — ^to explain which, I must digress. 

There is no point ascertained with more precision, than the almost 

inconceivable remoteness of astronomical calculations and observe- 

tions amonff the earliest Egyptians, who appear to have perfected 

Jieir calendar, for all practical purposes, at a period so distant, that 

even thr; Deluge epoch of the Septuagint appears irreconcilable with 

he deducjons thereon consequent Indeed Champollion declares, 

what ihd great mathem'/.tician Biot confirms, that the astronomical 

dates, procured from the tombs of the kings at Thebes, woiild carry 

baci^ ^he use of a national calendar in Egypt to the year 3285 B. C, 

Wdich is 39 years beyond the Septuagint flood; even without the dc. 

iii^;tion of the interpolated Cainan ! I do not pretend to be compe. 

KfOi or. this point to fonu any opinion ; and the fact is merely ad- 

duced, in proof of the priority of astronomical knowledge among 

the cMldien of Ifam ; who, as I said before, must have brought into 

Egypt all the learning of antediluvian generations as an inherit. 

ance from Noah. 

It would seem, that the primitive division of the year, in Eg3rpt, 
was into 12 lunar months — ^i. e., that the time occupied by the 
moon's revolution round the earth, gave origin to the month of 28 
days. 

The first change in the Egyptian year, was the substitution of 
Solar for Lunar months ; and then the year consisted of 12 months 
of 30 days each, or 360 days ; but, it being very soon perceived that 
the seasons were disturbed, and that they no longer corresponded 
to the same month ; five additional days were added to the end of 
the last Egyptian month, Mesore, to remedy the defect in the cal- 
endar, and to insure the return of the seasons at fixed periods. To 
those accuptomed to our present calendar, and to the division of the 
seasons, Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter, it maybe worth ob- 
serving, that in Ei^ypt, from the most ancient days to the present 
hour, the agnculturalin recognizes only three seasons in the year. 
Tlie Arab of the present diy, who, in his chronological division of 
lime, adopts the Mahommedan system of Lunar m/)nth8 in all his 
other puraniitR ; follows for ajfricultuwl purposes, the Coptic months, 



which are simply the aneienlEgyptitti ; wUle both Copli and Arabs 
call these months by their ancient names to tiiis day.' Each third 
part of their year consists of 4 months, and is regulated in perfect 
accordance wiUi the seasons in Egypt, and the periodical oreiflow o( 
the Nile. Thus, the Jint season in Egypt begins about a month 
before the end of our autumn. It is called by the Arabs « ea^hittell,** 
or winter. It is the season of sowing and vegetation— and anciently 
was termed the season of the " water plants." It lasts 4 months, 
beginning about November, and ending with the close of February ; 
duration 120 days. The aeeond season begins about thd end of 
our winter : the Arabs call it « es^yf," or summer. It is the ilea, 
son of harvest and reaping, and was anciently styled the ** season of 
ploughing," for then, as at present, they prepared their lands for the 
summer crops: it lasts 4 months, or 120 days. The third season com. 
mences about July, and is called by the Arabs "el-Harefef," or autamn» 
or more usually " Neel," as the period of the inundation of the Nile, 
Ii is the time, when the river overflows its banks, and saturates alt 
the allu^ with its fertilizing moisture, either by inundation or by 
filtration. Ancientiv, it bore 3ie appropriate name of " the seascn of 
the waters.'* Its duration is 120 days. 

I would remark, that this adaptation of the three Egyptian seasons 
to our months will be found most correct, as leaving the Delta, you 
approach the Thebaid ; because on the line of the Mediterranean, at 
Alexandria for instance, the seasons, like almost everything else, are 
more European in their appearance ; nor is it fair to judge of Bfiddle 
or Upper Egypt by the sea-coast. 

The intercalation of the 5 complementary days, at the end of the 
year of 12 solar months, brought the calendar to practical utility. It 
was then termed the vague or civil year, consisting of 365 days ; and 
the Pharaohs were obliged to swear, that they would preserve it in 
tact from any intercalation. This was the only year known to Hero 
dotus, to Plato and to Eudoxus ! 

This vague, or civil year of 365 days, was soon discovered to be 
actually shorter than the duration of the true solar year, by about a 
quarter of a day, say six hours— for each day of the cvhl year retro, 
graded from the true solar revolution about one day in ev^ four 
years ; about one month in every 120 years; and about one yeto of 
365 days in 1460 years. By preserving, however, in ordinary uses, 
the civil year of 365 days ; there were many advantages accruing to 
the religious system of the ancient Egyptians. The name of each 
month bore the name of one of twelve divinities, and was under iti 
eqi>ecial protection ; while each day was imder the blessing of a 
deity, as by the Roman Catholics, it is now under the protection of a 
saint There is but little " new beneath the sun ;" and wherever we 
turn, we find that we are only perpetuating the notions and sjrstems 
of our forefathers, whom we stigmatize as Pagans, while we adopt 
many of their customs. Thus, the Mahommedans, at present in 
Elgypt, who go piously to pray in the mosque, on a day, supposed by 
them, to be Sie birth-day of a Muslim saint, whose tomb lies in the 
sanctuary ; or who assemble at the periodical festivals and fairs of a 
" Seyd-el-B6dawee," and a " Seyd Brahe^m-ed-De8o6qee,»* are little 
aware, that they are only doing that which was done on the same 
spots, at the same seasons, 3000 years before the Muslim saint, or 
even Mohammed himself existed ! yet, nevertheless it is a fact, and 
the Mahommedan clergy are prudent enough to regulate the annual 
return of some of these festivals — not by the Mahommedan, but by 
the Coptic calendar — not by the lunar, but by the solar months. ^ 

By adhering, therefore, to the civil year of 365 days, the priesti 
were enabled, in consequence of its annual recession, to carry the 
periodical festivals through all the different seasons of the year, withia 
a known period ; that is, the same festivals would sometimes occur 
in summer, sometimes in winter, in regular undeviating succession. 
The same custom has been adopted by the Mahommedans, for 
their fast of the Ramadiin ; which, within my recollection, has passed 
from midsummer, through spring and winter, and is now in autumn 
The Egyptian astronomers, while they thought it expedient to keep 
the practical and popular calendar to the civil year of 365 days ; 
were, however, perfectly aware of the necessity of a further interca. 
lation, to equalize the annual rotation. They therefore created a 
period, well known to astronomers and chronologists, as the Sothic 
period, from Sirius, the dog-star, termed Sothis by the Egyptians. 
This period was styled by the Greeks, the Cynic Cycle, from Cynoe, 
a dog. When, therefore, we use the terms Sothic period, or Cynit 
Cycle, we mean one and the same thing — and when we say the 
Sothic year, the Sidereal year, the Cynic year, the Canjcular year, 
we refer to the year whose commencement was regulated by the pe- 
riodical and heliacal rising of the dog-star, or Sirius, called Sothis— 
the star of tsis, and Isis-Thoth ; or perhaps Thoth-Isis, (?) which, 
by transmutation into Greek, has become Sotliis. This year con 
sistcd of 365^ days, whereas the civil year remained 365. 

It is certain, that the first morning apparition of the dog-star, be- 
fore sunrise, was religiously associated in Egypt, with the 1st day of 
the month of Thothy called by the Arabs and Copts, " Toot" And 
thus, the 1st day of Thoth was the first day of the first month of each 
year. But there was another and a local cause, that connected the 
heliacal rising of the dog-etar with the rising of the " sacred river ;" 
the grandest natural phenomenon in the valley of the Nile ; and one, 
as intimately hallowed by the vas^t utility of its benefits, as mythicallj 
interwoven with the relif^ious doctrines of the Egyptians, and sacred 
to the memories of Osiris and Isis. 
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. b ^nt> dw. d(«->lu— Siriui or Sothu— for abonl 3000 years 
B> C.,aiiafbrioiiie csDlnries t£tet, rose on the tame fixed day (mean 
pai^O'Il'tl' '>BfoW the Bun (heliacal rising;) andthisday wssonce 
tka SOdi Aaj of July, Julian calendai. This but in the course i^f each 
jeai eeotad to b« visible on ihe horizon in JE^gfpt for sboui u mutith 
•nd a half, becB.iii!e it roee and ael during the day.time ; Kuon after. 
il bsgaa to be perceived in the eastern aky, a little before Bimrisr' ; 
and 00 tha following days it ahawed itself more aod more abiivc ihi^ 
fcorixoo, before the end nf night The fliat appeaiunce of the slur 
•f lais occurred some days after the sammer sotsCiGe, and curri'- 
■pttnded aisctly la the first rising of the waters of the Nile. It Kas, 
therefore, all important to observe its movemonls ; and these obeer. 
Tltioni soon proved, that the rise of the dog-star, which occurred on 
11m fint day of the monlti of Thoth on one year, was not vi^iiblc! four 
7«an anbaequantly till the aacond day of the same month ; snd four 
jean tain, not till the third, and so an ; till, after ISO yeara, diis Eome 
liaing of the dog-star would not be visible till the first of ihe tecond 
month of the year, or Faopi. 

Tbe eaose of this cbonge was immediately ciplained, so Fonn an 
th« priests remarked, that the civil year ronlained only 3G5 dojs; 
whereas, the haliaeal rising of the dog-star took place after an in. 
lerval of 3G5 days and a quarter. The priests, therefore, i:renti>d an 
Htronomical or fixed year, by the addition of one quarter of u duy, 
or ail houra, to the original civil year; which fixed year, being rcgu. 
kued by the dog-atw, was termed the mthic year of 3851 duvs, whi,-h 
■nodem aatronomers consider may have been Ihe true Iciiglh of the 
yoat in thai latitude. 

It was thiia aacertained that, as the vague or civil year of 365 d.tyii 
WM ' moveable year, and as die Botbic year of 365} dey« was u fi.ied 
ymr; that, if sc any time these two years begaa on the same day, 
1461 civil years, or 1460 aothic years must transpire before the same 
dMomatance could occur again; thus, 

3S5 X4 gave the civil year every IIGO soihic years 
S65iX4 " aothic " " 1461 civil ■' 
Ulng a diSerence of one enttie year between the anm of years de- 
pendent on the Bolai moDthi with five days' intercalation, and the 
■am of yean dependent on the annual heliacal rising of tbe dog-ai^r, 
in 1460 Bodiic years. The heliacal rising of Sjrius being, then, the 
initial point of the true year, the priests designated as tiie sotric 
TtHKD the series of 1460 fixed years, and of 1461 vague ycnrs, by 
which theea two should recommence on the same instant ; because 
1460 years of 365} days, inclose exactly the same number of days 
that are contained in the 1461 years of 365 days ; there being 533,2GI> 
daya in each of these aeriea. 

Socb was the calendar of tbe ancient Egypdana. It Is probable, 
that to the generality of readers (hia explanation is supeie rogatory, 
because it is so familiar. However, al the risk of tedium, 1 have 
Interted it; and now proceed to draw some deduotions from tlie facu 
laid down. 

Tbe coiacidencB, on tbe same dsy, of tbe two initial daya of these 
nspective period^-tbat la, when the firat day of the fixed year was 
the fiisl day of the vagus year — a coincidence which could only occur 
every 1461 vague yeara, waa in Egyptian chronology a imemoruble 
epoch. We are (old by Censorinus, who wrote in the third century 
uter Christ, that the laat lime the coincidence occnned, woe on the 
90lh July, 139 yeara after Christ; by which we know, that it oc- 
curred 1333 B. C, and agwn in the year 37S3 B. C. ; whence the 
Ikiowledge we posaeaa of the learning of the Egyptian hierarchy, 
legitimately allows our inferring, that it was by them observed. 

The Greek aatronomeiH of early times appear to have been quile 
anawaie of the introduction, by the Egyptians, of one year in 1461 
Tague yeara, or of aii hours at the end of each year. We have the 
authority of Strabo, that the uiterealation waa unknown to Plnt.i and 
to Eudoius, although they are said lo have atndied at Hi^iinpnli^ ; 
while Herodolua'a ignorance on this mailer ia fully proved, by his 
apeaking of tbe Egyptian year of 365 days having the efTcci of keep- 
ing Ihe seasons in their proper places ; although, in another pssaiige, 
he pvea the most conclusive proof of the eiislence of the intercalary 
qnartcr of a day in hit time. 

He says, the priests reckoned from Menes, 341 kings, or gencra- 
tlona ; whence Herodotus calculates an intervsl of 11,340 years : yet 
he adds, " During this time, they (the prieals) said the sun had four 
tiwie* risen out of his cuaiomary plaeea ; that, both where he noiv bfIb 
he had (uica there risen ; and where he now rises, he Imd there 
tiBia set."* By explaining this passage in relation to the aothic 
period, modem aetronomera aee that, under an apparent fable, the 
prieeta mystically told him the truti, although he did not understand 
iL For, in Ihe interval of at least 3350 years between Mf uea and 
Herodotus, embracing aa it does much more than one solhie period, 
the sun rose twice and set twice (at least) in the same degree of the 
aclipdc. The allegory wns beautiful. 

It fullows thrrefore, that the later Greek astronomers, such as Hip- 
pa/rhua and E^at^BthEneB (although they do not acknuwled^.e thp 

••utces of their learnine,! derived most of their a ' ' '" 

ledge from (he calculntiona of ancient E^ptians. 

• I h.ite bnmitni] thii eipl>[i<U''n nf lloTodutui. hi wdt u i 



The well known fable of the Fhsnii Beems 1 
necled with the aatronomical revoltition of 
although it would seem that the story of its riaii 
unknown in the time of UerodoluB, but was in' 
and was adopted by the early Chrisdan fathers, 
fusion in the intervals between each Phceuix ; sc 
340 year*, others extending them to 1461 years, 
to hava symbolized, in whole or in part, the So 
astronomical year of the Egyptians ; being founi 
ments, dating aa far back aa tbe commencemenl 
B. C. leOO. In Ihe Coptic Pheneh, meaning ag. 
the root of Phtenix, and its calendncal ntilitiea. 
According to Horua-Apollo, the Fhtenii syn 
man — on expiring q/eU af itme — and alao, th 
mil. 

We have the authority of Choremon and Porp 

of the word almanack in Greek, long prior to tb 

tatement that almanacB are mendoned inll 

: Englie}] and Arabic vacHbulists assert 

Arabic word 1" I concede the article " al,'' oi 

Arabian prefix. Bnl I should be edified to lei 

ot they trace the word manac. It is probab 

igin; and if ever used by Arab hisloriaiu (fc 

e Daiig,) it ia tt compound, like the word d 

— ike, and the Greek, roegiatoa — greattit; i 

tronomy, and by the Grenada Hooia in alchei 

Now, by the authority .of Syncellua, in the la 

icle, the first dynasties embrace 443 yeara O 

ceitfoilowBilhatthelinitkingofthe IsiD; 

Ihe throne about the year 37BS Julian B.C. ; an 

that he was the first Phamoh who pledged bii 

The 36,525 years of time, which the Old CI 

entire reign of gods, demigods, and Egyptjai 

gives U9 exactly 35 aothic periods ; siul instead 

■ ■ lly, and therefore rejected by ua as fabulo 

tmt aitrBnamiail cycle, by which the ) 

Iheir calendar; and their astronomical skill is 

nt than in their cycle of 25 years, for adjusti. 

lar motiauB ; whereby they possessed a syt 

rrect than the Julian method in aimilar redui 

The whole of this digreaaion is mersly to pre( 

enlighten us on the probable epoch of the at 

fundamental point in all subsequent Egyptian 

deeming it absolutely necessary to continue in i 

I present the seversl results. 

Itl — By the aatronomical reduction of Herodc 

lo Professor Renwick, we obtain the ac 

and — By Syncellua — Manelho agrees with 
Septuagint) chronology, if we cut off C 
the flood, and 534 aftarwarda — the 
Elgyptian history, according to him, v 
acceeaion of Menea — Renwick 'a calcul 

3rd — By Rosellini'a reduction of Syncellua, pa 
Henes would fall about 

4tb— By ChampoUion Figeac, page S6T, the e| 
would be — Fretei'a calculation, 

5th — By Doct. Hales' calculation, 

Sth — By my reduction of the " Old Chronicle,' 

7th — By my reduction of " Manetho,'" 

Bve before atated, that we could not da: 

epoch of Menea within 500 yeara — but all ■ 

between the extreme of 2890 B. C. for remot 
-oximily, which added to RoselUni's ai 
I of the accession of the 16th dynasty - 
Addition, 

Would place Menea about the year 
which I am inclined to adopt, as wilUn ft honi 
if the truth ; thus afibrding abnndance o 
Flood and Menea on the one hand ; and po 
erection of the works now existing at Memph 
tween Menes and tbe aeceaaion of the 16th I 

Perfectly aware of the extreme nncertainlj 
[ wonld obaervB, as an excuse for the digre« 
a ia all.important in history — that I hav 
cile it with the SeptuaginI aa nearly oa pan) 
probability — and that I lean rather in favor t 
interval between Menea and our Saviour; fi 
bring forward a masa of arzumenta and exp 
facts ; among which are the vast number of 
3S, whe must hsve lived between Menei 
repeat, however, <i the beet of my present bell 
taken at B. C. S.50, will reconcile monumeii 
Scriptural chronology of the Septliagint veraii 

It ia, however, neceeaaryfor me to explain, 
lo dlfiar in chronolegy with so leaiiwd a 1 
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Wilkiuon ; because, as his works are most familiar to my readers, 
some might be struck with the diacrepancT'. 

In his " Topography of Thebes*' (London, 1835, page 506,) after 
preferring the list of Eratosthenes to that of Manetho, for his earlier 
series of kings, Sir J. G. W. says : 

'' I am aware, the era of M enes might be carried back to a much 
more remote period than the date I have assigned it ; but as we have 
as yet no authority further than the uncertain accounts of Manetho's 
copyist, to enable us to fix the time and the number of reigns inter. 
Tening between his accession and that of Apappus, I have not placed 
him earlier, for fear of interfering with the date of the deluge of 
Noah, which is 2348 B. C." 

The lis* of Eratosthenes bstug now of less authority than Mane, 
tho, and it being impoesible u) cramp and crowd E^gyptian annals 
into Archbishop Usher's limit of 2348 years, I would remark, that 
at the time of the construction of Sir J. G. W.'s table, I was at 
Cairo in gratifying relations with him, and therefore know that this 
table dates about 1832-33. The works from which I derive the 
basis of my discourse, have mostly been published in France and in 
Italy since 1832 : and Sir J. G. W.'s table is now behind the age, and 
the progress since made in Egyptian developments ; while C(^. Vyse's 
researches at the pjrramids have made the 4th Dyn. of Manetho loom 
like a meteor in the night of time. 

The chronology of Wilkinson is inconsistent with itself. He takes 
the Deluge according to Usher, at . - . - B. C. 2348 
and he is compelled to place Menes at least ^ > • • " 2201 

as the lowest limit — leaving between the Flood and Me. 

nes an interval of years 147 

at which time it is extremely doubtful, if the Caucasian children of 
Noah, had around them a sufficiency of population to impel them to 
quit Asia, and to colonize Egypt. But, on referring to page 41, 1st 
Vol. of his invaluable later work, on the ** Manners and Customs of 
tiie ancient Egyptians,'* London, 1837, (uncontradicted in bis second 
series of 1841) it will be seen that the learned author, on the author, 
hy of Josephus, (who says " Menes liyed upward of 1300 years be. 
fore Solomon," which last king ascended the throne of Israel, B. C. 
1015 ;) extends the date of Menes from 2201 B. C. of his former 
table to 2320 B. C, without any intimation that he, Sir J. G. W., re- 
' cognizes a correspondent precession of the era of the Flopd, which he 
still leaves at B. C. 2348. 

If, as before stated, 147 years are totally insufficient, as an interval 
between Noah and Menes, how much more so must be twenty-eight 
years ? These 2d years are altogether absurd, for Egyptian local 
events alone between the Flood and Menes ; still more so, when we 
reflect on the geographical distance from Mount Ararat to Lower 
Egypt, and on the necessary prior multiplication of the human race 
on the plains of Shinar. 

That one so erudite and critical as Sir J. G. Wilkinson, should 
have committed any inadvertency in such arrangement, is an impos. 
sibility. On ihe contrary, it displays a design ; which may perhaps 
be explained, by supposing, that amid the conflictions of 300 systems 
of chronology, on ihe epoch of the Deluge, the learned author n^ay 
have deemed one view about as well founded as any other ; while, 
by placing so obvious an anachronism on the " head and front" of 
his tables, he desired to show the absurdity of attempting to recon. 
cilc Egyptian monumental annals with Arehbiishop Usher's Deluge ; 
and I feel extremely obliged for the argument I am thus enabled to 
draw, in favor of my more extended h3n[>othesi8. 

Finally, whether we confine Egyptian history to the contracted 
limits of Usher's chronology, and the Hebrew verity ; or take "in ex. 
tenso" the widest range legitimately admissible on the authority of 
the Septuagint version, it will be found, that the timchonored chron. 
ieles of E^pt carry us back to the remotest era of early periods ; 
and even then display to us the wonderful and almost inconceivable 
evidences, of a government organized under the rule of one monarch ; 
of a mighty and numerous people skilled in the arts of war and 
peace ; in multifarious abstract and practical sciences ; with well 
framed laws, and the social habits of highly civilized life, wherein 
the female sex was free, educated atid honored ; of a priesthood 
possessing a religion, in which the Unity of the Godhead and his 
attributes in trinities or triads, with a belief in the immortality of 
the soul, a certainty of ultimate judgment, and a hope of a resiurec 
tion, are discoverable ; concealed though they be by the mysticisms 
of a wise but despotic hierarchy, and loaded by the vulgar castes and 
the uninitiated, with the impurities of the grossest superstition. 

It will then be seen, that, apart from those changes of style and 
fashion, which the conservative principles of the priesthood could 
not altogether prevent in the lapse of so many ages, the Caucasian 
inhabitants of rae Nilotic valley were in possession of hieroglyphical 
writing, at the farthest point of time we can descry. And we shall 
fiood the Egyptian children of Ham, the Asiatic, as great and as 
learned, if not much more virtuous in those primeval days, as they 
were at the invasion of the t'ersians, in the year 525 B. C., when 
^eir monarchy had existed from 1500 to 2000 years. 

Of what nation, obliterated from the face of the earth at the pres. 
•ot hour, or providentially surviving to defend its pretensions to prior 
existence, can the contemporary annals boast a similar antiquity 7 
To whom, but to the Egyptians, are we indebted for the origin of 
many of our most important arts^ and sciences, and institutioDS? 



And why shonid prejudices and preconceived notioiis, gatheiml In 
our infancy we can scarcely tell how, and maintained by narrow* 
mindedness and ignorance, still prevent our recognizing in the pvis- 
blooded Caucasian inhabitants of early Egypt, the souroea of many 
of those benefits, that we, who recognize in Noah a commott 
ancestor, at present e^joy 7 

There remains still one final point, upon which it is na ci i wi y for 
me to dwell, before commencing the monarchical history of Elgypt; 
and this refers to the long.prevailing, but ertoneOus opinioiiy that 
the kings or dynasties of Egypt were eonUmporanetfjuM ; that ^ that 
one king may have ruled over the Upper, while another may htt'm 
reigned over the Lower country at the same moment ; than which, 
(however it may be deemed expedient thereby to reconcile the aati 
quity of Egypt with the short chronology) there is no more onten^bla 
doctrine, or one more unanimously rejected by the ChampoUions, by 
Rosellini, by Wilkinson, and by all who, as hieroglypUsts, hava 
examined the monuments and the country itself. The aignmenli 
that would remove all doubts, would probably be too long to coia- 
mand attention ; but I crave indulgence while I define and establuh 
my own position, lest I should be found hereafter behind the age. 

It is herein, therefore, maintained, that, with very few and eon. 
jectural exceptions, (on which the arguments for, or against, an m 
each instance either equally balanced, or destructive of the conteou 
porary application,) the result of hieroglyphical researches during ^ 
whole period of history from Menes downward, overthrows sneh 
an hypothesis, as contemporaneousnesg. The only contemporaiy 
dynasty, by the best authorities recognized, is the rule of the ^ki 
aho9, or Scythian Shepherd.kings in Lower Egypt, during a period, 
probably of 260 years ; while the 17th Theban dynasty, of natita 
Egyptian Pharaohs, reigned over Upper Egypt, till these last sue. 
ceeded in expelling the alien race. 

To this solitary instance of two contemporary djmasties, ruling in ', 
difierent parts of Egypt at the same moment, may be added that 
period of anarchy, which preceded Psamettichus of the S6th .Saitie 
Dyn. ; wherein Herodotus places the rule of the Dodecarchia, or nUe 
of 12 kings ; but this last case is extremely doubtful, and has derived 
no confirmation from the hieroglyphics. As we proceed, we shall 
touch in their places on points that confirm the above view, while 
we can confidently assert, that there were no contemporary Egyptian 
Pharaohs. 

The only correct view of the classification, by Manetho, of dyna^ 
ties named Thinite, Tanite, Memphite, Elephantinite, Heliopiolita, 
Diospolite, Xoite, Bubastite, Saitie, Mendesian, and Sebennite,is to. 
consider them not territorial, but family distinctions ; not separata 
governments, but the localities, cities, or provinces, whence the 
reigning Pharaoh, or his ancestors wera derived by birth, or were in 
name associated through some other unknown bond of conneetiofL 
The monuments, and sacred and profane history, will be found to 
confirm and justify this straight-forward view of an oftea '* vaiata 
qusBstio." 

We can afford to smile at the creation of an independent stptte and 
contemporaneous monarchy, on a miserable little rocky island, not 
more than twice the size of the New York Battery, and not so large 
as the Common at Boston, and allow Elsphastuie and its independ- 
ent and coqtemporary sovereignty to sleep with the fabled and fabii* 
lous Memnon — the vocal Statue — the negrq features of the Sphinx 
— Cleopatra's Needle — ^Pompey's Pillar — ^the antiquity ctf the Zodiscf 
of Dendera and Esn6 — ^the African or Ethiopian origin o£ the aodtiit 
Egyptians, and other odd fancies of an expiring age. 
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Iir the previous portion of this discourse, I gave the calculatioiif 
and arguments, whereby the accession to the throne of Menes, was 
considered by me, to have taken place within a century of fti» year 
2750., B. C. 

To give an idea of the process adopted by the hieroglyphiesl 
school in reconstructing Egyptian history, no less than to estebUsh 
the fact that the ancient Egyptians were Caucasian in race, and Alia, 
tic in origin,! will dwell rather longer on this monarch, his deeds and 
times, than at first sight may appear necessary, or has been generally 
thought requisite by my predecessors of the ChampoUion schooU' 

The fragments of Manetho give, as the 1st king of the 1st dynasty 
" Menes, the Thinite ; who parried Ihe arms of Egypt into foreign 
countries, and rendered his name illustrious. He died of a woand 
received from a hippopotamus, about the 62nd year of hisre^" 
Besides the authori^ of Manetho, we possess the testimony of other 
andept authors, Herodotus, Eratosthenes, Diodorus, Josephus, the old 
Egyptian Chronicle of Castor, the Canon of Syncellus, all agrseing 
that Menes was the first of the kings of Eg3rpt ; which is oonobo- 
rated by our finding his royal oval, in hieroglyphics, a« the eariteat an. 
cestor of Ramses 3rd — Sesostris — ^in the procession sculpturedon tiia 
walls of the Theban Palace, now known as the " Ramsesrintt^** bat 
formerly, and erroneously called, the Memnonium. 

See tablet, in my Uetoxa room. This Succeariim wia c«t in lb* 
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iafn«nwM Biwo»m». b«twMn di« yem 1565, B. C, and 1490, 



J^^^l H 01 " Menei," !■ heni the Gral naceBtor of Seaogtris, 

I/vwaI jj ^^ jjjjj ,||g geijptnfsB »l once confirming history, 

til EratoBthenes aipi, hia name " Menea," ineuia "Dio- 

\J\ J nios," renderod " Jovialia," of or belonging to Jm^. 

^^^^ IE. ,. Jore it the Egyptian God, "Aniun,"and in Ciqi* 

Yy tic, " Menei" is an abreviation of " Amun.ei," sie- 

JLI rtC I nifying, "who walks widi Amun." Josephua tella 

" <u, thai Menei ruled " niore than 1300 yoan before Solomon," wl 

TH bora in 1033, B. C, 

To the above-mentioned genealogical procesaion may be added iho 
eelebraled chronological canon of the dynaalies of Egypt, written 'on 
papyros, in the hieratic character, compoaed in the 15th century, B, 
C., and now eiiating in the Museum of Turin. Thia venerable relic 
bin such a deplorable state of dilapidation, that but little can be made 
out, beyond a few simple facts, that excite at once curioeity and un- 
availing regrela. But the fint page opens with these words : " The 

king, Menei, eierciaed royal attrihutions years — " 

By some ancient writers, Menes is stated to have beeo a Theban ; 
by others it is said thai he was bopi at the city of This, near Aby. 
doa, whence his dynasty is lermod Thinile. 

■ We are told he founded Thebes, whiijb is likewise attributed to a 
later king, Busiria ; but the concurrent teetimony of Herodotus and 
JoM^ua ascribes to the Gral king, Menes, the glory of founding 
HempEtia ; which achievement is by Diodorua likewise attributed to 
another very early monarch, (though subsequent to Irenes) Ucho- 
NU. There seems to be no reason why Menea should not hare 
founded, or perhaps only extended, (?) either or both of these cities ; 
bat it is particularly to be remarked, 

1b(. 'Hiat Manetho speaks of Aruorais, nm of Meries, building a 
palace at Memphis, whence we may legitimately infer, that the eitf 
was already in existence, and therefore was probably founded by his 
ftther: 

ited. That, as JosepbuB had accras to copies of Manetho's original 
histoiy, of which we possess only fragments, and seeing that by his 
nunu^oas quotations therefrom in his defence of the Jews against 
Apion, Josephus shows that he, and the world in hia day, placed 
implicit confidence in the then indisputable authority of the learned 
Plieit of Sebennitus ; we may infer, thai when Josephus assigos to 
HeRM the fonndation of Memphis, upward " of 1300 ycais before 
Solomon," and " many years prior to Abraham," the Hebrew chron 
ieler wss not at variance with Manetho's record of Egypto-anti- 
qoaiian lore ; while the view of relative chronology taken by Jose, 
^lu could nothave been contrary to the Jewish historical archives, 
■uch as ibey were in hia time, previously u the corrupdon of the 
Habrbw Biblical text 

Herodotus, likswise, in attributing to Menee the bnildingof Mem- 
aliia, adds, also, ^lat Menea founded therein a" Temple to Vulcan." 
Mow the Vuican, or Heph^stus of the Greek mythology, who was 
dactaded by them into a limping blackemilh, is only a Greek mis- 
Mmeeption and perreraion of that beaudful Egyptian mythical idea, 
iriiereby Vulcan or " Plhfih" of the Egyptians, was but a form df or 
emanation from the Godhead, symbolizing the " creative power" of 
tks Almighty. We know that Memphis was the city of "Pthah, " who, 
from time immemorial was here peculiarly woishipped. Memphis 
is Biblically " Noph," A Jr'oil^^ -Hllage on its site is Wrmed Memf, 
or Menoph, thus confirming history, sscred and profane. Ta hjero. 
gJyphiCB Memphis is known by several titles. 







• The Abode of Good, land ' ^ysi'cai impossibilities, 
of the Pyramid." ' -- -^^ ■ ■ 



Whence, even if we had no jMher evidenoe to 1 
may already draw eadafacmty inferences tbat Hei 

in hia accoum of early Memphis— that Memphis 
Alholhis, or Menea his father, founded therein a 
and that this temple of Pthah existed before the 
Dynasty, B. C. 1822. 

Again, Herodotus speaks of the " turning off o. 
new chamiel by Menes," who raised a dike to pr 
from flooding ttio cily--a work corroborated by 
nature of the localities,, and by the present aspect 
the spot where the rivar was diked-off, about fon 
snnds of Metraheni, the site of Memphis: 
^^ >»tained by the Fellihs of that district, to pres 
from inundation, as well as to control the inigatii 
" Sacred River." 

This diking-off" of the Nile is a process, which 
reason to suppose it was performed by Menes) ia i 
to abow, that, in hia day, the children of Ham bad 
ao( only at abundant papulation, which rendered ne 
ation of a metropolis, and the economical preser^ 
vial soil above Memphis (the fiitett tract ef land i 
that they had also arrived at conaideiable knowlet 
as well as. other branches of science. Moreover, as 
not likely to be attempted without necessity, or wit 
experience of the habits of the river, it must be at 
a long prior residence in Lmner Egypt. 

History thus enables us to carry back the foundi 
to the accession of the first hing Menes ; and it ia 
or burial-ground, we find those monuments, whicli 
liquily, exceed all others in the' world, viz., the p 
zeh, Abobseer, Zacc&TS, and Daahobr, with aome b 
' not aotocedenl to, the erecti<ni of tiie eariiest ! 
We are therefore enalded to establish, 
lat. Historically, end monumentally, that Menea 
lirst king of Egypt. 
Snd. Historically and monumentally,diat, being f 
emphis is the oldest city. 

3rd. Geographically, that Memphis is in Lower 
at the children of Hsm, coming from Asia and 
Nilotic valley, considered Lower Egypt the most 
ii unquestionably is) for a metropoKs — for great w 
the chief seat of primitive monarchial govemmeni 
Upon the authority i^ Joaephua, whose chrono 
ice with the Septuagint, and not with the corrv 
on (independently of the absoluto neceadty for 
on' of Menes aa fsr back as possible, to make root 
igned after him,) we establish the foundation of 
;s, and its existence as a Templed city ; protoctei 
water-defences, at some period anterior to 1300 
prior to S320 years, B.C. ; and we can t 
mtend, that the view herein taken of chi 
. luagintversionoftheBible.iHneithereitra 
hypotbedcal ; because the intorvat of 28 yeaai be 
lion of Memphis by Menes, and the Deluge, accor 
Usher's chronology, B, C. S348, ia wholly insiiffi< 
lerless preparatory events that must have employi 
lelween the multiplication and progrese of Noah 
Euphrates, till they separated atShmar, and tiief 
|ihis, in Egypt, by a Caucasian colony. By allov 
nology of the Septuagint, an interval of about 400 
WD seat Menes on the throne of Egypt — aomewl 
^750, B. C — we are not aubjectod to such absunj 



'The habitation of Pthih , 



One form of the god Pthah was termed Fthah-Sokar-Oeiris, and 
WM peculiarly venerated at Memphis. This deity was often called 
*nly Bokaris, or rather "Sokar," whence the present name of the 
Tillage, which lies on the Necropolis of Memphis, has been inge- 
niously traced, being now called " Zaccftra." 

Pthah, or Vulcan, we know was worshipped in a magnificent tem- 
fU at Memphis, until Christianity destroyed the doctrine, and Ma. 
Mmmadaniam obliutated the edifice, save a few scaltored blocks 
■bat ilill mark its aite amid the date grovea of Metraheni. The 
frequent bieroglyphieal references to thia tomple, existing in the time 
of Herodotus, though not in its ancient splendor, (al it had than been 
plundered by Cambyses,) sheds a confirmatory glimmer of light on 
tha Mcuscy c£ the Greek historian in this instance ; beeanM ■ 
Uero^ypbical ablet in the quarries of " Toora," oppceite Memplui, 
«f the time of Amosis-Thetmosea, vanquisher of the Hykshce, and 
brt of the ITth Dynasty, B. C, 1832, records that, he, " Aahmea took 
good materiala from these quairiea to repair ? restore t or build t the 
temple of Pdub, at MempWr— a proof thai the temple of Pthah 
•lined at Memphis, prior to B. C. 182S, or the reign of Amoeia. 



Menes, chief of the military casto, happily acci 
I lulion which substituted s civil government for I 
was the first idveeted with the title of Phsraoh (. 
! or kingi and, from this new order of thinga wss 
I radilary govornraent. It would sppear, that Mf 
' trtth fureign wars, though upon what nation we h 
' II may be presumed, that these military moveme 
I rected to the protection of the frontiers of Egypt 
uf adjacent nomadic and barbarous tribes, by wh 
ii still surrounded in every direction. To the so 
Berber and Negro racea; to the west, the Lybiai 
I length of theriverfromNubia to theseaito thee 
Desert, probably occupied, as at present, by mix 
and Berbeis ; while the tsthmus of Saei requir 
lion, as this line of frontier was exposed to con 
Asiatic tribes, eogerto obtain their share of the "6 
Uf these defences we have abundant vestiges ic 
we cannot say by what king, or at what time, Ihf 
T have (dready spoken of Egypt, aa a valley, 
chains of hills — the Lybian and the Bsatern ran 
thete, especially along the eaalem bank, are oftei 
Inr i so that they act as walla to keep the nomad 
[>n>und ; but, at various diatancea, thes« ate iatei 
vines, along which journeys are performed, and i 
inined between the Nile and the Red Sea. No 
of these ravine*, but at its mouth, neaiMt llM I 
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nudns of walls, that once blocked ap the passage ; and, from the ni. 
ins in the vicinity of some, we may conjecture these were forts, 
gates and military stations. Wherever, as you ascend the river, you 
find the inclination of the hills, on the eastern side, such as would 
admit of communication between the cultivated soil and the desert, 
you will find traces thereon, more or less apparent, of a long brick 
wall, stretching from north to south, and terminating only where na. 
tural impediments render this wall unnecessary — taken up again a 
few miles beyond ; and so on, all the way to Nubia. This wall is 
;ermedby the Arabs, Gisr.el.Ag6C>s, or the <*01d Man's Dike,'* in 
memory of its antiquity. 

The subject of the relations of the desert.tribes with Egypt, from 
the earliest times to the present day, is one that has much interested 
me, and might be extended to long and curious exposition, that would 
remove many erroneous impressions concerning the " B^awees" in 
the deserts adjacent to the Nile. 

It cannot be supposed that, by the construction of this wall, the 
£!g3rptian8 intended to cut off all intercourse with the desert ; on the 
contrary, this intercourse was to both parties essential ; for the nomad 
would starve if he could not obtain grain from the farmer ; while the 
latter, with the manufacturer, requires the camel's hair, the long reeds 
for matting, and a number of productions, whose attainment requires 
the skill of the son of the desert, as much as grain that of the far. 
mer, or as useful manufactures that of the craftsman. 

The object of the walls was to bring the nomad under the control 
of a welUregulated police ; to prevent him from pasturing his flocks, 
without paying for the permission of the proprietor of the soil ; or 
from stealing the grain and furage he was tlius compelled to purchase ; 
with an infinitude of other wise and excellent regulations, conducive 
to social good order, and agricultural economy ; but by no means de. 
structive of friendly intercourse between the Ishmaelite and the 
peasant. Indeed, the Almighty's hand is nowhere more apparent 
in adapting man to the nature of the soil on which he is to reside, 
than in peopling the deserts around Egypt with a hardy race, as use. 
ful in their vocation as the citizen, the farmer and the sailor. Euro, 
peaji civilization will work no material changes in the habits of the 
" B^dawee." 

But, though employed in wars, Menes distinguished his era by the 
arts of peace. He founded Memphis : it is said he built Thebes. 
He commenced, on a large scale, the diking and *' canalization," so 
essential to the prosperity of Egypt. He founded the great temple 
of Pthah ; and introduced into social life those comforts and luxuries 
of civilization, which, notwithstanding the curse of Tnephachthus, 
conduce to the terrestrial happiness of man ; while by his protection 
of religion and the priesthood, he insured the education of the peo. 
pie, and the preservation of a religious system, that Christianity alone 
after a lapse of nearly 3000 years could overthrow. We cannot 
wonder, dierefore, that the memory of so great a man should have 
been dear to his successors, or that the monuments should attest the 
veneration of a name handed down to us by all early writers. 

These chapters being confined to the exemplification of flgyptian 
nistory by the hieroglyphics, I refer to Manetho for the names of the 
kings of the 1st, 2nd aiyl 3rd dynasties, who followed Menes on the 
Pharaonic throne ; because, as yet, it has been impossible to identify 
the names of any one of these in the hieroglyphics ; owing r ther to 
uncouth changes, made through iguorance of transcribers, of the 
names left by Manetho, than to the absence of royal ovals, as I shall 
koon explain. 

We glean from Manetho, that during these three dynasties, pala- 
^'es were built, pjrramids were erected ; that EJgypt was visited twice 
by the plague, whence the antiquity of this disease in Egypt may be 
marred. In fact, it is an illusion to suppose that the same natural 
causes should not operate, in early times, to produce the same effects 
as at present : and it has been demonstrated by Clot Bey, that the 
plague is indigenous, not only to Egypt, but to the East in general, 
along the northern coast of Asia and Africa ; that its causes are un. 
known, but that its developments are spontaneous ; that it is an error 
to suppose that mummification (begun in primeval epochs and con. 
tinued above 3000 years down to the days 6f St. Augustine,) was 
adopted as a preventive (!) because, during the periods of mummifi. 
cation, we have abundance of sacred and profane history to prove the 
occasional desolating effects of the Oriental pestilence ; and finally, as 
these two occurrences of the plague are antecedent to Abraham, the 
pestilence with which the Almighty visited the Egyptians in the time 
of Moses, was not tho' first instance of the plague in Egypt, as we are 
well assured it was not by many hundreds the last. We also learn, 
tliat women were, in the second dynasty, permitted to hold the impe- 
rial government; an institution that continued intact till the extinction 
of the Ptolemies in the far-famed Cleopatra ; as is attested all through 
this long line of centuries by hieroglyphical evidence. 

The Lybians, at that day, were tributary to Egypt; and we are in- 
formed, that an eclipse of the moon was observed. Works on anat- 
omy and medicine were written by two kings of these dynasties. 
It may be inferred, that the use of the saw in cutting large stones, 
was discovered in this period — while all the arts and sciences of the 
ancients appear to have been in full development and use — but oth- 
erwise, these kings gained no celebrity ; whence we may infer, that 
Egypt was peaceful, happy, and prosperous, during the dominion of 
unambitious kings. 



A long, but undefinable interval, from Menes to tna end of the M 
Memphite dynasty, brings us to the 4th, and (to. us) the moat im* 
portant of all ; because recent discoveries have enabled us to verify 
history by extraordinary monumental confirmatir^.s. 

We are all well acquainted with the woiide>' of the wcirld — die 
eternal pyramids, whose existence astounds our c edence — ^whbse anti^ 
quity has been a dream — whose epoch is a ;ny8tery. What mono, 
menti on earth have given rise to more fables, speculations, (urony 
illusions and misconceptions 7 

The subject of the pyramids is so vast, as not to be condenaible 
into this series of lectures ; but those who feel carious to know the pof. 
itive height, length, breadth, areas, cubic contents, &c., Slc. of each 
of these lofty monuments, are referred to the great work of (3ol. H. 
Vyse, who expended during the years 1837-d8, many thousands of 
pounds, in excavations and other labors in these edifices. It is my 
intention to construct a table, which, at one view, shall give all ro. 
quisite details ; and then it will afford me pleasure to devote a special 
lecture to the pyramids ; but I am prevented, at present, from so 
doing, by the alraence of the most important vol. of Col. Vyaeh 
work — the 3rd, which has not yet reached this country ; and although 
I am generally acquainted with the substance of its contents, hav- 
ing seen many of the calculations in manuscript, and witnesBed 
the labors of Mr. Perring, on the spot, in 1839, it would be contiaiy 
to the principles I have laid down, (.of not hazarding statistical asser- 
tions, without being able to produce competent 'authorityf) were I 
now to enter into details. 

It will be conceded, that a person who, like myself, has resided for 
years in constant sight of these Mauso}ea ; who has spent at different 
intervals, many months in exploring them, and their vhinities — ^who 
has ascended the great pyramid a score of timep, and entered fre« 
quently into all the chambers, passages, &c., of the others ; has at 
least had an opportunity of gleaning some knowledge about thein. 
Since therefore, with all these advantages, I postpone lecturing on the 
pyramids, till I possess the most important work ever published on 
the subject ; my readers will appreciate the difiiculty of the appre- 
hended task, when even I, who know all that has been done, fear to 
mislead others by premature expositions. On every subject touched 
in these chapters or lectures, the latest and best information will be 
produced ; and I would rather enc<^nter the charge of ignorance on 
the pyramids, than that of abusing Ihe confidence with which my 
communications are so indulgently listened to.* 

But, if I abstain from statistical details on this head, there are some 
generalities, proceeding from recent discoveries of hieroglyphical 
names Slc, in the pyramids, that are invaluable to history ; and these 
I will now consider. 

It is sufiicient to sweep one's eye along the map, suspended above 
me (a rough outline of which I present in this treatise) from Menu 
phis to Meroe — a distance of 1500 miles — to perceive that diere was 
a time (and that prolonged for unnumbered ages, during a remott 
period,) when pyramidal constructions were in vogue in the valley 
of the Nile ; and that in Egypt, the Memphite pyramids were the 
sepulchres of kings, does not any longer admit of a doubt 

At Memphis, on a line extending about 25 miles from die most 
northern to the most southern pyramid, we have scattered in clus- 
ters, near the villages Aboo-rooiish, Ghe^eh,Abo6seer, Zacc&ra, and 
Dasho6r, about 25 pyramids, or pyramidal tombs of various con- 
struction, elevation and dimensions ; of which, some 18 may be 
termed large, and the rest small. They are all surrounded with count . 
less tombs, pits, excavations, passages, subterranean worits and 
superficial structures — all exclusively dedicated to the dead — ^and, if 
millions of mummies have, in the last 1500 years, been removed and 
destroyed, there are millions still unmolested in that burial ground, 
to attest the vast population of ancient Memphis. Along this line 
is the Necropolis of a city, that ceased to exist' after flourishing for 
3000 years. 

The pyramids of Ghe^zeh are of all sizes, from the largest to the 

smallest The largest, that of Shoopho, is • 

Feet— heiKht. Sq. ft.— base. Cubic ft.— masonry. Ton»— weicbt 

450-9 746 89,028,000 6,848,000 

of good limestone ; cut into blocks, varying from 2 to 5 ft. square 
— ^from which estimate of limestone, however, must be deducted a 
large mass of granite blocks, used in lining the interior-;-while the 
amount of space occupied inside by* chambers and passages, is only 
56,000 cubic feet, or jsvv ^^ ^^® whole mass. 

The smallest of the 9 at Ghe^zeh, is some 70 feet high, bj a squaie 
base of about 102 feet 

The remaining pj^amids at the southward, those of Abooseifr, 
Zacc&ra and Dashodr, may be roughly estimated — the smallest about 
150, and the largest, about 350 feet high — two are of crude brick. 

There are pyramids at other places in Egypt Two small ones at 
Lisht, about 20 miles beyond Dasho6r ; and, about 20 miles further 
on, that of Meymoon — called " the false pyramid" — two of crcde 
brick, and the vestiges of two more of stone, on the site of Lake 
Moans in the Fayo6m — and one at El.Qen&n, above Esn^. Tba 
latter are all small. V 

* Even since this lecture was delivered at Boston, letters from Egjrpt inform me that 
the Prassiaa scieiitificf mission, under the entbusiastic Leipsius, had, in December, mads 
several valuable discoveries amonf these stupendous ruins ; all confirmatorj of tks 
views herein set forth. As soon as the detaUs amve, mj oral J«ctux8i will cootaiaal 
niattve infoimati<m. 
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In Ethiopia there are 



80 pyramids at '< Meroe" — sandstone, 
43 do. at"Noori,»' " 

17 do. at GebeLBirkal, << 



[square base.] 
Maximum. ' Ifinimnm. 

60 feet. 30 feet. 
100 " 20 

88 « 23 
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139 Pyramids above the Nile at lat 18. 

The arch, both round and pointed, is coeval with the era of these 
last pyramids. 

For all that is hitherto known of the pyramids of Meroe, I refer 
u> that valuable work, ** Travels in Ethiopia, by Hoskins — London, 
1835." The facta of ^e author are indisputable ; but some of his 
deductions from those facts are often erroneous, especially those 
whereby he would prove the priority of Meroe. Without a special 
argument on the subject, it would be impossible to establish the fal. 
lacy of these deductions — ^but as the work of a gentleman, a hierolo. 
gist and a scholar, Mr. Hoskins's book is full of merit. I shall touch 
OR some of the deductions I draw from the same data, anon. 

It would be vain to detail all the nonsense, that, from time immemorial, 
has been written on the pyramids of Memphis, which, by some, have 
been considered antediluvian ; although two of the most ancient being 
buiit of sunburnt brick, could not have endured the waves of the 
Deluge for a single month. Others have ascribed their erection to 
giants or genii : they were said to inclose the impenetrable secrets 
of mystic demonomania, or to have been built for the mysteries of 
imtiation. Again, they were supposed to have been erected for as- 
tronomical purposes. Then, it has.been mathematically demonstrated, 
that they were built to " square the circle :" they are said to have 
stood over reservoirs to purify the muddy waters of the inundation ; 
to have served as the sepulchres of entire royal families, or for 
masses of population. In short, each speculation has exceeded its 
predecessor in absurdity, excepting when confined to the objects of 
astronpmy and sepulture. With respect to their having served astro. 
nomical purposes, (though no harm can proceed from such an hypo, 
theeis,) it isrefuted, 1st. By their extraordinary variety and number ; 
and Siad, in Ethiopia, by their fronts facing all points of the compass, 
from N J2. to S.E. 3rd. In Egypt, from ^e measurements made in 
1889, by Mr. Perrmg, which demonstrate that the inclinations of the 
paaeages, as well as the relative position of each pyramid, vary so as 
to destroy all conformity to mathematical or as'tronomicid purposes. 
These proofs against their astronomical utility, -are independent of the 
voluminous evidences to be gleaned from history, and from a glance 
at the monuments themselves — their localities, and associations, 
which declare their sepulchral design. If, as Sir John Herschell 
observes, the inclined passage into the largest pyramid of .Ghe€zeh, 
(which could never, at the time of its building, have been pointed at 
^e Polar star, that is, at a Ursss Minoris) was made at an angle to 
correspond to a Draconis ; this pyramid must have been built about 
the year B. C. 2123, which alone would suffice to upset Usher's 
epoch of the Deluge, 2348 B. C. — because, 225 years would be too 
brief a period for the Caucasian children of Ham, to migrate from 
Aaia into Egjrpt, there to acquire arts, sciences, and writing; to 
erect first several pyramids, and then build the one which is now the 
largest. Their knowledge of astronomy must have been great in. 
deed, and the study of the heavens a primary object in life, to have 
caused them to conceive, and then to execute works (one of which 
consumed 6,848,000 tons of cut stone, brought 15 miles from the 
quarry,) the object of which would have been to point a passage 63 
feet long, to such an insignificant little star as a draconis. And, 
why did they build some 25 pyramids 7 or erect at least two after 
the construction of the largest ? 

The greatest astronomer of the age. Sir John Herschell, after in. 
specting the tables, (accurately determined for the first time by Col. 
V3rBe, arid his codper&lors in 1838) declares — ^Vyse, 2nd — 108: "No 
other astronomical relation can be drawn from the tables containing 
the angles and dimensions of the passages ; for although they all 
point within 5 degrees of the pole of the heavens, they differ too 
much and too irregularly to admit of any conclusions.^ 

" The exterior angles of the buildings are remarkably uniform ; 
but the angle 52^ is not connected with any astronomical fact, and 
was probably adopted for architectural reasons." 

The opinion of their astronomical utility may be set down as now 
exploded in' Europe ; while, in Egypt, the idea causes a smile of 
surprise, that any one should have taken the trouble seriously to in. 
quire into the subject I am very far from questioning the antiquity 
of astronomy, or doubting the knowledge of that science in Egypt : 
for Diodorus, i., 5^, expressly says : " It is indeed supposed, that the 
Chaldeans of Babylon, being an Egyptian colony, arrived at their 
celebrity in astrology, in consequence of what they derived from the 
priests of Egypt." The Babylonish method of dividing the year 
was the same as the Elgyptian, and can be traced positively back to 
B. C. 720u-but, although we know from Chron., ii., 31, 32, and Kings, 
H., StO, 12, that, about the year 700 B. C, Babylonian astronomers 
Tisited Jerusalem; yet, it is allowed by the best mathematicians, 
^at the epoch 'of the Chaldean tables ascends to the year 2234, 
wnich is only 114 years after Usher-s Deluge ! 

If the Chaldeans derived astronomy from Egypt, the fact would 
prove that this science was known at the time of Menes, if not 
before « and coB^rm all I have said of the antiquity of the sothie 



period. Astronomy was, without question, an ad 
the people, who could erect pyramids on the scale 
phis ; but it does seem ridiculous and supererogat 
we know the Egyptians made of these educes, to ( 
relations these kingly tombs may have had to the at 
tombs, and nothing else. Kings were buried in 1 
qtteens. In some (the pyramid of five steps, at Zac 
other persons have abo been buried besides the n 
members of the royal family, or of the royal hous* 

If much labor has been wasted in guessing at 
pyramids, still more has been thrown away in c 
their epoch, or their builders. Poor Herodotus, ai 
dorus, themselves misunderstanding the accounts 
priests, have been the cause of the. greatest mis< 
part of their successors. The Greeks, ^ho were co 
lost themselves completely in anachronisms, wh€ 
to define the epoch. While, although the learned 
Hebraists and travellers, have traced their origin to 
and have wept over the supposed aggravation of 
Jews, employed as forced laborers in erecting soi 
mids ; it is satisfactory to be able to deduce from 1 
glyphics, that every Memphite pyramid was ere 
centuries before Abraham, and that the Hebrews 
with them, except to look at them from the opp 
Nile. The erection of the pyramids at Memphis 
a longer time than the entire sojourn of the Jews ii 
supposing it were proved that the Hebrews had assi 
of some of those at Memphis, how did the Egypt 
their services, or whom did ihey employ, in erec 
FayoOm ? or in Upper E^ypt ? or those one hundj 
pyramids 1500 miles up the Nile, on the plains of ^ 

The Jewish theory in connection with the py 
ploded, and we now proceed to show that, as the 
Memphis were built between Menes and the ace 
dyn., in B. C. 2272, these monuments antedate ib 
at least 800 to 1000 years. 

Our text.book, Man^tho, informs us that Venep 
from Menes (whom we may conjecture occupied 
a hundred years from that monarch,) erected the 
chome, or Choe, or Cochoma. This shows, histori 
of pyramidal constructions. 

I would casually remark, that the Great Sphini 
features have given rise to so many discussions, 
amid the p3rramids of Ghefezeh, has nothing to do 
the pyramids ; for, as I shall show hereafter, that | 
to a much later period — to the 18th Theban dynae 
B. C. 1800, or several centuries after the cessatioD 
structions. In due course, we shall arrive at this 

We pass over the 2Qd and 3rd dynasties, and 
Memphite dynasty of 8, or aSccording to another r< 

MANETHO'S FOURTH DYNA 
of eight (or seventeen) Memphite kings of a 

1 — <SSt>ri9 reigned 29 years. 

2^Suphi8 reigned 63 years. He built the laig 
Herodotus says was constructed by 
arrogant^ toward the gods, and wrol 
which is regarded by the Egyptians 
importance. 

3 — Suphis reigned 66 years. 
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4 — Mencheres 
5 — Rhatoeses 
6 — ^Bicheris 
7 — Sebercheres " 
8— Thampthis 
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25 
22 
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Altogether, 284 years. 

The first king of this 4th dynasty is termed by 
In one of the innumerable ancient tombs that ai 
of Memphis (fragments of which are now in th< 
the following name occurs ; the first of a suceee 
whose names, it will be seen in the sequel,, cor 
torical lists. 

This name reads, as it. stands, '. 

Re thesis, we are allowed to transpose 

I I I from the top, where it was placed c 

^*^^i sh deity, to the bottom, and then it n 

^ Greeks could not, by any combim 

"^^ bet, express the articulation ah; » 

J^ ^ to write the name with an S, whil 

<~^/ is a Greek addition to euphonize t' 

they were pleased to term barbarifl 

Greek, was Sh^e in Egypti an, designating one a 

* The obvious inconsistency in this passaire. proceeds prol 
error of transcnption in Manetno s text. Heroaotus awo ■Pf*'" 
I advert to this point, to express my conviction, that in the co 
all the other pyramids, there was oetther cruelty to the laboren 
the u agnitude of the undertaking is there any raason to dec 
mai oleums to have been prodneUve of ineonvenienoe to Um 
tbe iMWutioM of that aneiwl. tkooich peettuai n»t»oii. 
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g of SboJLi ii, " Fhinoh domiiiator," or iha " prMidini- 



Than 
•nn." 

&i the lial oT EnbadieDn, the 13lh Tbebin king ia Saaent, 
ttmulated bf biti artliicrcttr, or " chief of the migblf ," which eor- 
nqwndi to the meaning of 8hor« ; now, if we lead the oajne Siart, 
b eorraapenda ia aound, ia conatructian, uul in signification, to Ma> 
■atho^ Soria; or, if we read it Bet&a, it coireapooda in aqund, in 
cona tn ietion, and in sigaificHtioa, to the Rauoaia of Eratoathenea. 
Iq both hiBloiiuia, Shore or Reaho precedaa the namea of Iu4p who 
immadiately follow ^<w in the hieroglyphical lucceaaian fotmd in 
Iba tomlw about the pynmida ; while, from the name having been 
foond in it, there is every probabiht]' that be bnill the north pTnmid 
of Abooaeer. That wbich, however, ia al this moment apeculative, 
dwire* infinite coTToboration from what followi ; as all the citcmi]- 
■taneaa that joatifir the antiqnily of the one, attend on the position 
«f the otheia. 

The aecond king, according to Maoetbo, of the 4lh Mempbite 
dynMly, wis SnPHia, who boilt the largcat pyramid, which by Heio. 
dotua was said to have been conatructad by Cheops. These are 
Manetho'a worda. In the auccesBion foond, aa said before, among 
the tombi at Memphis, the next king who follows ia — 
^""^ Shootbo, whom the Greeks called Suphii iha 1st. 

'• ^ ^8h Eratoathenea gives as IStli Theban king, Biophia 1st. 
^k He tnndalea 3aophis by emuftM, meaning " many- 

^ .y 00 halted." Now, in Coptic, Shoo meaae manr, and 
"^ pb I'HO, lair. It ivaa conjectnrad, fourteen yeiia ago, 

4^ that tlua cartofiehe must represent the name of the 

^^ 00 builder of the great pyramid ; having been found in 

^\j so many places, and moat numerously in the aneieni 
^"■^^ tomba about the Mempbite pyramida al Ghetieb, 4.C. 
We had the eulliority of Manetho, that his king, Suphia let, was the 
■ame aa the Cheops of Herodotua, who built the grent pynunid ; 
and, philological ly, in meaning and in sonnd, we identified thie 
tonche with ihe Saopbis itf Eraloalhenes ; hul it is curious to 
the beaudful chain of connection that reconciles all difierences. 
It wili give a distinct idea of the analcciicBl process by which hier- 
triagists demonstrate their theorems, to expound it. 

Thesign jjjBlk in hieroglyphics, may be readin twowaya — lat, 
it ia equiva^^^ lent to the Coptic letter nT — ^S^ — which ia 
out 6H ! ^SS' Snd. it ie equivalent to the ^1 Coptic letter T 
.KSri,— which, is ourKH.,hsrd and guitur al. Thehiero. J-j 
l^yphieal letter is therefore either Sh, or KK. t^ 

The Greeks had not in their alphobel of S4 letleta, the power of 
expre«sing the Sh of foreign languages, and were therefore obhged 
to tnuismulB the sound ss nearly, as to the ear of the writer this arti^ 
eolation could be conveyed — that ia, bi 
% — Xi — as in JUffiit — Xenea, whost 

cun<!iform (ancient Persian) charac 

waa"KH3HEER8H." Oi by a 
S — Sigma— 4a in Manetho'a Sotf ir Supld$. C^ by a 
X — Chi — as in Herodotus' Xfatu, pronounced in Greek Hluiopai, 

but by na — Cheopa. 

We are thus enabled etymologically to reduce, Suphis, Saophia, 
Cheops, to one and the same name, spelt difiereally, and thus recon. 
cile Manetho, Eraloalhenes, and Herodotus. 

We now cut off the Greek termination of S, orti, with which they 
endeavored to soften down to a Grecian ear the rigiditieB of foreign 
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The result of oiir reduction is to obtain in Greek, in Coptic, end 
in hi^roglyphicB, the name of Sooph, Bhooph, or Khooph, as the name 
of the king who built ^ great pyramid — corroborated by Munady, 
tm Arab author — who saya that in hia day, tradition in Egypt still 
aacribed the erection of that pyramid to " Soyaof." 

Thus much waa known up to 1837— hut the anti-ChampoUionieu 
looked with disdain upon a science, which could not produce from 
the pyramid itself, confirmation of its unerring value ; and confidently 
declaring, that there were " no hieroglyphica in the pyramida," (a!, 
though all antiquity asserla the contrary,) they vauntingly challenged 
the hierologiflta to prove, that hieroglyphicsl writing wae known at 
the date of the pyramida — theae gentlemen, forsook, having already 
decreed, that "hieroglyphic writing waa a SBbsaquent invention," 
and that lettera were derived from the Hebrews, or from the Greeka, 
Of, at least, from the Pkenicians. 

But Bome things were written before Moaes wrote ; and some 
tteroea lived befote Agamemnon : 

Time tbnauiaAiBin*nmoii.-IIouci. 

In the year 1837, the munificent Col. Howard Vyse set all doubts 
al test, by finding Shoopho (and his variation) in tiie quarrier's 
marks, in the new chamber of the great pyramid, acorod in red ochre 
In hieroglyphics on the tongh atones ; and thus, by confirming history 
■nd the sculptures, he has inunortaliied his own labota, and ailenced 
the cavilleta. 

It will now be seen that my diffidence, when declining to enter 
copiously into ao vast a aubject «a the pyramids, withoat possesaiiig 



the 3rd vol. of Vyse's work, is not uncalled for ; inffice it M praaanl 
to obaarve, that with the eta of tha great pyramid, (whene vet that re> 
mote epoch was,) long before the year 237S, BX. — long before Ushet^ 
date of the Deluge 3346 B. C. — ages previoas to Abraham — cento* 
irior to the Jewa — and many goaerariona anterior to the H^ 
; every hieroglypbical legend, or genealogical table, ss well a* 
all Elgyptian local circumstances will he found to correspond, and 
hanaonixe — and yet, in thai day, Egypt wae not a nne country, or 
its inhabitants a nan people ^ 

A papyrua now in Europe, of the date of Sboopho, establishee th* 
early use of written dociunents, and the antiquity of paper, inads of 
the byblns. 

The tomba afonnd the pyramid^ sfibrdui abundance of sculptural 
and pictorid illustrsl'nn of mwuien and customs, and stieal tha 
height to wliieh civiliiMdon had attained in hia day. While, in odb 
of them, a hieiog^yphlcal legend* lella us, that ihie ia " the aepulchts 
of Eimei — great piien of the habitationB of Kins Shoopho." This is 
probably ttui of the architect, according to whoee plana and direct 
liona, the mighty edifice — near the foot of which he once lepoeed — 
the largeat, beat constructed, moat ancient, and ttuwt durable oC 
Mauaolea in the world, waa built ; and which, from 4000 to 5000 - 
yeaia after hia decease, etill atanda an imperishable record of hie ekill. 

Shoopho's name is also found in the Thebaid, aa the date of «. 
tomb al Chenoboecion. In the peninsula of Mount Sinai, hia nam» 
and tableta show, that the copper thinesof thai Arabian district wer» 
worked for him. Above his name the titles " pure King and sacrBtL 
Prieal" ate in strict accordance with Asiatic instilutiooa, wherein 
the chief generally combines in hia own penon the attributes of^ 
temporal and spiritual dominion. His royal golden eignet has been, 
discovered since I left EgrpU and is now in the collection of my 
friend DocL Abbott, of Csiro. The sculptures of the Mempbite 
Necropolis itifono ua, that Memphis once held a palace called "th« 
abode of Shoopho." 

If these facts be not sufficient — if it be still maintained, that Shoo, 
pbo, who employed 100,000 men for SO years, in erecting a mono, 
menl, for wbich 10 preceding years were requisite merely to prepare 
the materiala, and the causeway whereon the etonewaa to be carried 
— a pyramid of limestone blocks, quarried on tho eastern side of tha 
Nile, while the edifice was raised eome 30 miles olT, on the western 
side of the river — the former base of which was once 764 feet each, 
face — the original height 480 feet— containing 89,028,000 cubic feet 
of solid masonry, and G,B48,000 tons of alone — if Shoopho performed 
all theae worka, is it in common sense, I ask, to doubt hia poteer, or 
that he ruled all over Egypt t 

But if, rejecting all these evidences, and the teslimopy of Eratoa- 
thenea that he was likewise a Theban king — the impractictbUily o£ 
his being contemporary with any other Egyptian king be not suffi- 
ciendy proven ; and that Shoopho was merely a petty king of Mam* 
phis be still asserted, let nie propound, the following query : 

How is it, that the great pyramid is lined with the moat beaotifiiL 
and massive blocks of syenite — of red g[aoite,Dot one particle of 
which exists S5 milea below the 1st Cataract of the Nile at AawLn, 
distant 640 milea np the river from the pyramid I that blocks of thi> 
syenite are found in this pyramid's chambers and passages of suck 
dimensions and built into such portions of the masonry, that they 
must evidently hsve been placed there, before the upper limestone 
masonry was laid above the granite 7 and, that the name of Shooi^o, 
in hieroglyphics, ia found in that central interiot, written on the aupet. 
jacent limestone blocks; where Ihe latter layers must, in the order of 
building, have been placed after the granite had been covered up- 
below T 

There not being in its native state a speck of granite to be fonnd iD 
Egypt, 25 miles below the 1st Cataract, its eiistence in the pyramid 
distant Q40 miles from the quarries, ia a final proof, that Shoopho 
ruled from Memphis to AswUk—from " Migdol to the tower of 

For my own part, I see no plaoaible doubts why his dominiorL 
ay not have been, Uke that of his successors, much mote extensive 
lan over Egypt proper — especially toward Lybia and Nigritia. 
The 3rd King of the 4th Dynaaty is — 

SiTFms 3rd— -^d King of the 4th Memphjte !>ynaaly — Manetho. 
SAorms 3nd, or 6ensaophisi-16th King oTThebes—Eratoetheaee f 
itresponding to the Chephren, brother of Cheopa, who, according 
I Herodotus and Diodorus, huili a pyramid ; wMch, we may infer, 
as the second pyramid of Gheezeh, seeing that wo know hiatori. 
cdiy and monumentally the builders of the first and third. We tiao 
know he was king both of Thebes and Memphis, Of this king Che. 
phren, nothing has yet been gleaned from the pyramid attributed to 
Mm — but, philological analogies can reduce all theae names into one. 
I will not detain the reader with some doubts arising from hiero^y- 
phical variations in one or two cartouches of these limes ; although 
they are carious, and I can explain them, al least to my own satia. 
faction ', but pass on to say, that in the absence of positive pyiamidat 
data, I feel inclined to adopt the folSowing ova], aa probably contain. 
ing the name of Chephren : 
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Ra Eeahaph — Rtmhet—^lmtioof or Rekhoopbi 
^K ^ SoIk — Shephre— Shoopbie or Khephra, 

tLmm, jrfl now 

Shephra — coriMpondito Chephte-n, 
^^J Khephro " " Viiffr^, 

BWdw being f<nmd in the NeciopoUa of Memphis and in ■ genes. 
logical lerios, that pLscea him u a Memphite king of the aame epocli 
M Shoopba, this otkI ia alwsya accompanied by titles, thai contain, 
■pWng othet atgns, that of a pycamid. 

But no donbt haoga aronnd the name of the following monarch, 
and "f iling can any longer render hia identity with the builder of 
the Srd pyiamid, a subject of conlioveny i 

Manetho— 4di King of " Memphile Dynasty" — Mihctieui, 
Entcathenea — ITth King of Ttiebea — " HeUodotiu" — MoaciiBrea, 
Siodorna — aa eommencer rf « " third pyramid" — Mykerinca, 

QeixMloln* BB erector of a " smaller pyramid" — Mykerinm. 

The fragment of the royal Mummy.Caae (now in the BritUh inu- 
SNm) which the Arabs, on forcing a. paaaage into the 3rd pyramid, 
(■t the time of the Caliphate, 600 Hegin, or about 650 yeam ago, 
aeeonling to Bdrisi,) had thrown aside on a heap of rubbish, after 
deatroytDg the mummy ; presented to the researches of Col. Vyae, 
In 1837, the foUowiog oval as the gio" ■"■"' "f !■" l»i. 
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I, '1,1,1 I the inonumenia even in the meaning 

Hilill men I Ka toethenes, whomnslBleBMenchereaby Helio- 
I V<l I [ dotUB — for the OTal of Menkore will bear the 

4 H" Ka 1 Re acceptation of "offerings beloved by or dedi. 

.y J caled to the sun." The ume argumenla, even 

^2^^ to the granite, will apply toMeukaiethathave 

l^^ihed Shoopho-s dominion all over EgypL This oval ia weU 
known at the copper mines of WadSe-Msgara, and has been found 
In other places in live vicinity of Memphis. 

Out or eight kings, of the fourth Memphite Dynasty, whose names 
h«»e been preserved by Msnetho, and coiroboraled by other hislo- 
riana, (lhr?e Pharaohs, who were connected with the building of the 
thtM largest pyramide of Gheeieh, being among them) the hiero- 
^ypbios enable us to indicate four wilb precision, and two with in- 
controverlibte evidence, vii : 
8bo»— Boris. , , , 

Bbootho— ChoopB, or Bupbis lst,roundm the pyramid. 
Seifh^ — Chephren. ^^^ 

HmuxE — Mencheres. 

Who twenty.fivs years ego, could have expected such wonderful 
• eonfirm'ationa of Ihe unerring application of ChampoUion'a discove. 
lie* T Who will now assert, that hieroglyphic writing was not knovm 
in the time of the pyramida I 

Here for the present may real our verification of ancient history, 
■nd 001 application of hieroglyphicsl lesis in connection with the 
pyramidB. There are many ovals of longs, (whom we temi " nn. 
placed," because we do not know where eiactly to insert them in 
our chronological Ust) who belong to the time of Shoopho, aa his 
predecessors or successors — some found at the Necropolis of Mem. 
phis— othera elsewhere ; and, although we cannot identify them 
with hiatorical names, or say which pyramid is die tomb of any of 
them, yel there seems every probabUity, arguing from that which has 
been dono already, what may be eventually sceompliBhad, that 
much new light will be thrown on them to add more confirmatory 
feets to the view herein taken. Those who have mode a study of 
hieroglyphics, are perfectly certain that future discoveries can but 
confirm the past, and eitond the present boundaries of our knowledge. 

In chronological order, and in number of kings, these " unplaced 
Pharaohs," go wonderfully to confirm Manetho. Besides finding 
die names of (he buildere of the pyramids of Gheeieh, it must be 
considered that there are, between large and small, some twenly.five 
pyramids and pytamidsl tombs in the cemetery of Memphis. Sup. 
pose each of them to have conlained the sepulchre of one monarch, 
(and all proofs confirm this view) the number of kings' tombs, when 
wo make allowance for some nionarcha who may not have thought 
It incumbent on themselves to erect such a mausoleum, strangely 
corroborates ths number of sovereigns comprised in the early Mem. 
phile dynasties of Manetho i for ho gives about thirty-two kings, and 
kere we find some twenly.five pyramidal reeling pieces for them. 

Il is recorded, that it took 30 yeara lo build the Urgest— the tomb 
rf Shoopho i which is rkot at all an eiaggerated view of the necessary 
tune. There are about 10 others, none of which could well have 
been built in less than 30 years. The remainder may have occnpied 
from 3 to 10 years each. 

Then - " 
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300 



" . . 13 >( say average 5 yean, 65 

295, or about 300 yeots, 
npporing th«y were bnilt eonsecntively (and such must have been 
du malhod, tines ihey are the sepulchre* or coiMeenCtM ting*,} for ; 



the actual lime requited merslf for their erection. Now, Mppaa> 
ing that of Manetho's 33 Memphite inonarchs, only 90 ereelod 
pyramids, and allow the average <^ S3} years as the mean length of 
reigns, or kingly generations, we obtain at once 450 years ; when, 
if we aonsider, that a few years may have inteirened before each 
individual king decided on building a pyramid ; and that, in some 
cases, the lamb may have been finii^ed before tiie monarch'a demiw 
— for, in Egypt, people buih their sepulchres daring their own IHo. 
time— ire riiall find that between Menes and the 16th dynasty, 443 
years are not too much time lo allow for edifices, the mere bidding 
of which must have occupied some 300 years. 

Now, all these works had been completed, and pyramidal eon- 
structions had ceased lo be fashionatle, in Egypt, long prior to the 
Hccession of the 16th dynasty, or B. C. £^TS ; and yet they were alt 
built after Menes. When, therefore, we allow only 443 years' In- 
terval for all the events between Menea and the ISth dynasty, it will 
be conceded that we are within the mark, poesibly by several cen- 
luriea ; but, in Ihe absence of positive data, I prefer not to distorb 
the view of chronology herein taken — which places Menes about 
equidistant between the Flood on the Septuo^t version, and Ihe 
secession of the 16th dynasty. Yet, I will confess my inabili^ to - 
adopt this anongement as a permanent one ; for if any adequate 
authority were lo add lOCK) years to Ihe Septuagini, thers ue ma- 
terials lofill the space. Asforreduclionaf my system to a narrower 
liinit, il catmol ha done, without abandoning facta, reason, logictt 
deduction, and truth ilself. To hiing the case home i how many 
years ho* Il taken to conatnicl the "Monument at Buniter Hill," 
Boston; the " Merchants' Eichange," or ihe " Custom.HouM," al 
New York 7 II may he objected, that unforeseen impediments re- 
tarded the progress of the work, in one or all of these instances. 
It may well be supposed, therefore, that similar delays took place in 
the construction of the 35 Memphite pyramids, whiDh will equaliio 
the copiparison. In point of perfection of masonry, these American 
edifices are not superior to the work in the pyramids — while, in point 
of cubic feet of elone, if the materials of alt these were put together, 
Ihey would not construct the least of the largest ten pyramids in the 
Necropolis of Memphis 1 We can tbns form an estimate of the 
time it must have token to erect them ; and may be prepared for 
the assertion that a period ef 300 years is within Ihe mark for the 
pyramidal works existing, at the presert day, lo attest the antiqinty 
of Memphis; the territorial dominion, and consequent power— -and 
tTNCONTEUTOKAHGOTTSiiEss — of her early Phsraohs ; and the wealth, 
the population and the wonderful progress, at that remote era, 
already made in all arts and sciences by Ihe Egypto-Caucasians ; m 
well as the imperious necessity for a more extended chronology tiian 
the Rebrtte version. Il may be remarked, that some pyramids u 
Memphis — those of Aboorooish, Abooseftr, Zaccftro, and DaahoOr — • 
appear to bs much older than even Ihe Great Pyramid of Shootho. 
This circumstance corroborates Manetho, wherein he say*, thai 
Venephes, 4th king of 1st dynasty, " raised pyramids al Cochome ;" 
whereby we learn from hielory that pyramidal constructions were in 
use many generations before SuphisXheops, or Shoopho. Nordoe* 
it seem probable, that 3hoopho would have erected such an enormoni 
pile as the largest, if he had not wished to outdo all hia predecesson. 
We know, that two pyramids — Ihe second and third — were con- 
structed after that of Shoopho ; and if they did not equal bis in 
gigantic dimeiiaionB, both of them had peculiar merila of their own, 
to equalize the apparent difference, in the grandeur of the conoep. 
tion, and the relative laeor oi execution — one having been coaled 
with ifiicce, the otiier cased with granite brought from Syene. 

Mehfhis is, therefore, historically and monumentally, the oUmI 
city, and it lies in Lojeer Egypt. 1 will hereafter explain, why 
Thebes is historically coeval with, perhaps anterior lo Memphis, 
though, monumentally speakjng, il is inferior in antiquity. Il would 
be tedious lo proffer a specisl argument, whereby we can prove ihal. 
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and that Ihe Delta waa 
studded with town* at 
the earliesl epoch, prok 
meffopolis like thai of 



BtraisTis — " Pibesbth" of Scripture, 
HeliofoIi's — "Betk-Shanmim" and "On 
Bttto, Tafosiris, Sua, &c. &c., 
sbly long prior to the foundation of 

Memphis. 

I do not know whether the observation has ever been made by 
others, but it has often struck me, in my reflections on Egyptian 
history, as a singular fact; that, althsugh Eratosthenes makes all hit 
early kings TAetoru, other aulhois, especially Manetho, invariably 
keep us in the ImutT cDunfry, and about Memphis, in the classifica- 
tion of early monarchs. The superior antiqui^ of the namea of 
placed and ut^laCEd kings found in Ihe Imeer country, and the tm- 
controvertable priorit] of the monumenls evsling at Memphis, besc 
wimess tothe truth of the record.* Moreover,the only rayai names 
we can perfectiy identify in the respective catalogues of Manetho 
and Eratosthenes, after ilf«ne»— are Sorie or Satuuit, SuphU or 
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StuphifylBt and 2nd, together with Mencheres or Moecheres, (all names 
of Pharaohs, which I have produced inhieroglyphics,) and these are 
every one of them placed by Manetho in his 4th Memphite dynasty, 
and by Eratosthenes in his Theban list, not later than the 17th 
monarch from Menes. 

Now, If the kings recognized in the copy of the archives of the 
Diospoljtan priests as Theban sovereigns, are the same persons as 
those we find attributed by Manetho to Memphite families ; may we 
not draw a reasonable inference, that these, at least, ruled, lilfo Me. 
nes, all over Egypt ? holding, as each of them evidently did, supreme 
power in. both of the great cities of tlie Nilotic valley. Cities, sepa. 
rated by a distance of 480 miles ; and when to embrace Egypt, 
throughout its entire length, and narrow breadth, under one undivided 
sway, it was necessary only, to subjugate the 120 miles between 
Memphis and the sea, and the 138 miles between Thebes and the 
lat Cataract of Syene. If they held, as monumentally and historic, 
ally we prove they did, Thebes and Mempliis, what could prevent 
their holding the remainder ? 

Indeed, setting aside indisputable monumental facts and limiting 
our regard to history alone, sacred history will permit us to infer, 
and profane history will allow us to assert, that the sceptre of Menes 
was held by each of his successors, alone and indivisible, down to 
the invasion of the Hykshos, severid centuries after the days of the 
P3rramids, to which we are confining our present inquiries : while, 
fifom Manetho, from the old Chronicle, and from Herodotus, we learn 
that the families, or monarchs, who successively held that sceptre, 
either were from Lower Egypt, or were, in some mode or other, 
therewith connected by buildings, or great works,. though their sway 
stretched from the Mediterranean at least as far as the Ist Cataract. 
On reference to the subjoined table of Manetho's dynasties, it will be 
seen that the first Dyn. was Thinite, or of This, near Abydos, 
whence sprung Menes, or Menei, and he built Memphis, the oldest 
city and the first metropolis of Eg>'pt. The 2nd was Tanite. The 
drd, 4th, 6th, 7th and 8th, are all Memphite. I do not omit the 
introduction of the family from Elephantine, or the absurdity of lim. 
iting their suppositious sway to that ridiculous little rock, not so 
laige or fertile as Governor's Island, in the harbor of New York. 
If they were kings at all, they ruled over all Egypt ; and were termed 
Elephantinite, merely, perhaps, because the first of this family hap. 
pened to be bom there ; or from some other equally insignificant 
reason. The 9th and 10th are Heliopolite ; while it cannot escape 
attention, that of the few early events noted by Manetho, and (with 
exceptions, proceeding mainly from their erroneous classification of 
monarchs) by Herodotus, and Diodoms, the greater number of events 
make Lower and Middle Egypt the scene of their occurrence ! 

The importance of confining history to its legitimate place — to 
Lower E^pt, is evident: 

1st. Because it was in Lower f^pt that the Caucasian children 
of Ham must have first settled, on their arrival from Asia. 

2nd. Because the advocates of the theory, which would assert the 
African origin of tlie Egyptians, say they rely chiefly on history for 
their African, or Ethiopian predilections. 

3rd. Because the same theorists* assume, that we must begin 

* I have already stated, that Sir. J. Gardner Wilkinson*! critical observations, durinc 
his long residence in Egypt ; and his comparisons between the present Egyptians and 
the ancient race, as depicted on the monuments, have kd him to assert the JiaitUie ori' 
gin of the early inhabitants of the Nilotic valley. The learned hierologist, Samuel 
Biroh, Esq., of the British museum, informed me in London that he hud arrived at the 
■ame conclusions ; while to his suggestion am I indebted for the first idea, " that the 
most ancient Egyptian monuments lie JVbrtA." The great naturalists, Blnmenbach 
and Cuvier, dseland that all the mummies they had opportunities of examining, pre- 
«Rited the Oaocasian type. Monsieur J omard, the eminent hydrographer and profound 
Orientalist, in a paper on Egyptian ethnology, appended to the &d volume of " Men- 
gini Histoiiede TEgypte/' Paris, 1839, sustains the Arabian (and consequently Asiatic 
and Caucaaxan) origin of the early Egyptians ; and his opinions are the more valuable, 
u he draws his conclusions independently of hieroglyphical discoveries. On the other 
hand, Professor Roseliini, throughout his " Monumeuti" accepts and continues the 
doctrine, of the dttfcmt of civilization from Ethiopia, and the African origin of the 
Egyptians. ChampolUon Figeuc. in his " Egypte Ancienne,** Paris, 1840, p. 28. 84. 417, 
rapports the same theory, which his illustrious brother set forth in the sketch of Egyp- 
tian history presented by him to Mohammed AH, in 1829. (published in his letters from 
Vgypt and Nubia,) wherein, he derives the ancient Egyptians, according to the Grecian 
authorities, from Ethiopia ; and considers them to belong to " la Race Barabra ;'* the 
Berbers or JfuMans. Deeming the original Barabra to have been an African race, 
faigrafled at the present day with Caucasian as well as Negro blood, I Ruectc;&«tr simili- 
tude to the monumental Egyptians in toto ; and am fain to believe, that Champollion 
ie Jeune himself had either modified his previous hastily-formed opinion, or, at any 
rate, had not taken a decided stand on this important point, from the following extract 
of his eloquent address from the academic chair, delivered lOtli May, 1831. 

*' Giammaire Egyptienne, p. xiz.— C*est par Tanalyse raisonnde de la langue des 
Phoraons, que Tethnographie dicidera si la vieille population dgyptienne fbt d'origine 
AsiATiquK, ou bien tielle descendiU avec Ie fleuve divinisd, des plateaux de TAfrique 
centrale. On ddcidera en mSme temps si les Egypt iens n'appartenaient point k une 
lace d-'stincte; car, il feut Ie declarer ici, (in which I entirely agree with him)contre 
ropinion commune, les Coptb8 de TEgypte modeme, regardds comme les derniers 
fQJetons des anciens Egyptienes, n'ont offert k mes yeux ni la couleur ni aucun des traits 
earactiristiques, dans les lineaments du visage ou dans les formes du corps, qui pfltcon- 
■tater une aussi noble descendance.'* 

It may be added, that the linguisUc desideratum looked for by Champollion, has, since 
}m demise, been fully supplied by the profound paleogranhcr. Dr. Leipaius,of Beriin, 
who has estnblwhed the Asiatic affinities of the Coptic tonge, while the prospective 
Jmumey of the Prussian Scientific Mission to Meroe, in the ensuing winter, will probably 
••t all Ethiopic questions at rest. 

The "Crania -figyptinca,*' erected on a foundation hitherto unanUcipated by any 
•thnologieal inquirer, and combining every view of the subject, will create a new era in 
Utthirtury of man, as honorable to its aathor, as important to die savan and eminently 
a#vutacemiitetl»seiMilific reputation of hit country. ' 



with African* at the top of the I^ile, and come downward witb 
civihzation, instead of commencing wiih Asiatics and white xnr at 
the bottom, and carrying it up. 

I have not as yet touched on ethnography ; the effects of climate , 
and the antiquity of the different races of the human family ; but I 
shall come to those subjects, after establishing a chronological stand, 
ard, by defining the history of Egypt according to the hieroglyphics. 
At present, I intend merely to sketch the cTents connected with the 
Caucasian children of Ham, the Asiatic, on the first establishment 
of their Egyptian monarchy, and the foundation of their first and 
greatest metropolis in Lower Egypt. 

The African theories are based upon no critical examination of 
early history ; are founded on no Scriptural authority for early mignu' 
tions ; are supported by no monumental evidence, or hieroglyphical 
data ; and cannot be borne out, or admitted, by practical common 
sense. For civilization, that never came nobthward out of benighted 
Africa, (but from the Deluge to the present moment has been carried 
but partially into it ; to sud^ into utter oblivion among the borburoos 
races whom Providence created to inhabit the Ethiopian and Nigri^ 
tian territories of that vast continent) could not spring from Negroes, 
or from Beiben, and itevxr did. 

So far then, as die record, scriptural, historical and monumenlaly 
will afford ns an insight into the early progress of the human race in 
^S7P^ (^6 most ancient of all civilized countries) we may safely 
assert, that history when analyzed by common sense ; when scruti* 
nized by the application of the experience bequeathed to ua by our 
forcfuthcrs ; when subjected to a strictly impartial examination into» 
and comparison of the physical and mental capabilities of nations ^ 
when distilled in the alembic of chronology ; and submitted to the 
touchstone of hieroglyphical tests, will not support that superan- 
nuated, but untenable doctrine, that civilization originated in Ethi. 
opia, and consequently among an African people, and was by them 
brought down the Nile to enlighten the less.polished, and therefore 
inferior, Caucasian cliildren of Noah — ^the white Asiatics ; or that 
we, who trace back to Egypt the origin of every art and science 
known in antiquity, have to thank the sable Negro, or the dusky 
Berber, [or the first gleams of knowledge and invention. 

We may therefore conclude with the observation, that if civiliza- 
tion, instead of going from North to South, came — contrary, ss 
shown before, to the annals of the earliest historians, and all mono, 
mental facts— down the " Sacred Nile" to illumine our darkness ; 
and if the Ethiopic origin of arts and sciences, vrith social, mora], 
and religious institutions, were in other respects posM^^e / these Afii. • 
can theoretic conclusions would form a most astounding exception 
to the ordinations of Providence, and the organic laws of nature, 
otherwise so undeviating throughout all the generations of man'ki 
history since the Flood. 

Having indicated the lowest boundary of our chronological limit 
for the pyramids of Memphis ( and shown that they could not well 
have been built at a later date than Usher*s era of the Deluge, B. C, 
2348 ; I proceed to a few generalities on those 139 pyramids found 
at GebeUBlrkel, Noori, and Merawe, in Ethiopia. The laigest of all 
these has a base of only 100 feet square, and the smallest not more 
than 20 ; so that in dimensions, they are inferior to the smallest of 
the Memphite pyramids. According to the opinion of Mr. Hoskina, 
they are all more ancient than those of Memphis ; but the reasons he 
adduces, are not by any means conclusive. I have examined the 
subject with a good deal of attention, and am of opinion that diey 
may be coeval with those of Memphis, but probably in many instan- 
ces, are posterior. 

Many of these pyramids Contain hieroglyphical tablets^ and sculp- 
turcs that are indisputably Egyptian in form, style, coloring, and subu. 
jects, whence we may derive two conclusions. One, that hierogly. 
phical writing was known and practised, at whatever period these 
pyramids were erected ; the other, that they were built by the same 
Caucasian race of men who erected those mightier edifices at Mem. 
phis. We are also assured, that in purpose they were identical with 
the sepulchral uses of those of Egypt, and contained, like these last^ 
the tombs of monarchs or royal families. 

With regard to the epoch of the construction of the Ethiopian 
pyramids, we have as yet no data beyond the evidences of remote, 
though indefinable antiquity ; but that they were built by the same 
race of men,* who founded those at Memphis, is established beyond 
dispute, by Mr. Hoskins. This accurate draughtsman and faithful 
narrator has, with strict impartiality, furnished facts whence he would 
deduce — 

Ist. The priority of the Mero^ pyramids over those of Memphis— 
and secondly, that being built by the same people in both cases, be 
would establish the origin of civilization in Ethiopia, and its descent 
(down the Nile) into Egypt, where the descendants of these bnilders 
of Ethiopian pyramids erected all the monuments of every age, now 
existing below the first Cataract. 

With precisely the same facts, and grounding all my arguments on 

* Dr. Morton, m nis craniologicai observauons, has declared " tnat the Austral- 
Egyptian, or Meroite communities, were in great measure derived from the indo-Anbion 
stock : thus pointing to a triple-Caucasian source for the origin of the Egjrptians, whoa 
regarded as one people extending from Meroe to the Delta." The arguments for thii 
opinion, which is by me implicitly adopted, will be found in the " Crania .figyptioco,** 
and I need only at present mention, that this Indo- Arabian intermixtun with the ohil- 
dno of fiam, can b« leodily accounted for. 
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ihd idatea and descriptions of Mr. Hoskins, I anive at results dia- 
metrically opposite. 

It is indeed sufficient to glance one's eye at the plates of the sculp. 
tares from the Ethiopian pyramids, to see that there is nothing Afri. 
can in the character of the human faces ; and that, be they who they 
may, these people were not, and did not desire to be considered Afri. 
cans, whether of the Berber or the Negro branches. Whence, already 
we begin to infer, that the builders of these Ethiopian pyramids were 
not aborigines of that country, but of a race foreign to Africa, and 
generally speaking, at that remote period unmixed with African 
blood. Unless bom in Ethiopia, they must have come originally 
from some other region. Who can they be ? 

Now it is but reasonable to claim, that if in arts, sciences, customs, 
religion, color an^^ysiological conforma'ion, these people of Meroe 
•re the same people as the f^gyptians, and we prove the £2gyptians to 
have been Asiatic in origin — Caucasian in nee, and white men in 
color : the people of Meroe must have been Asiatics, Caucasians and 
white men also. This was precisely the case, and for the Egyptian 
aide- of the question, I need not recapitulate the account of Mizraim's 
migration into the valley of the Nile, but refer to Morton's " Crania 
JE^gyptiaca" for incontrovertible evidence. 

Tlie question, in regard to the priority of erection between the pyra. 
mids of Meroe, and those of Memphis, merges into the ^till more 
interesting fact of their having been built by the same race of men, 
who were not Africans, but Caucasians. 

Tins will a# once explain the cause of the superiority of the inhab- 
itants of Meroe, over all African aborigines, and the reason why the 
Egyptians looked iipon them as brethren and friends — never stigma- 
tizing them by the contemptuous title of " Gentiles," or " impure 
foreigners," as they designated Asiatic and European nations ; and 
never applying to ^e people of Meroe, the reproach of belonging to 
flie "perverse race of Kuah" (not Cttshf the son of Ham) by which 
name the Eg3nptian9 exclusively designated the Negro and the Berber 
races in hierogl)rphics. We shall come to these facts in due course. 
Tins view can be sustained by the whole chain of monumental and 
other history. It will account for all the conflicting traditionary 
legends, that would make Meroe the parent of Egyptian civilization, 
or Ethiopia the cradle of the Egyptian people — will explain the inti- 
macy and alliance subsisting at every period between Egypt and Me- 
roe I the parity in religion ; identity in usages and institutions ; 
similarity in language, writing, buildings, &c. 

I would therefore ofii^r, as an improved hypothesis, that the chil- 
dren of Ham, -on leaving Asia and settling in the valley of the Nile, 
colonized first Lower Egypt, and then all the alluvial soil from the 
Delta, to the confines of Nigritia, wherein they did not penetrate for 
permanent establishment, for the identical reason, that white men 
cannot do so at the present time — the climate] which,in Central Africa, 
is mortiferous to the Caucasian. It does not change his 6km, hair, 
facial angle, or his osteology; it kills him outright, if he crosses a cer- 
tain latitude. Of course, here and there, an exception maybe instanced 
where white men have crossed the (to their race) deadly miasmata 
of Central Africa ; but these exceptions are so rare, that they fortify 
the rule. Witness the late Niger expedition ; witness the grave-yard 
diat Africa has been to the most enterprising travellers ; witnesa the 
fruitless attempts of Mohammed All to send expeditions, but a few 
hundred miles beyond Khartoom. 

The Caucasian children of Ham proceeded up the Nile in a nat- 
oral course of migration and settlement, from Lower Egypt as far as 
Meroe — and probably there (although it would seem likely in later 
times) met Indo-Arabian Caucasians, with whom they mixed^ and 
forjqied one people. 

All we can say of this epoch is, that these circumstances must 
liave occurred before Menes ; before the pyramids of Memphis rose 
in Egypt ; before the pyramids of Meroe could have been built in 
Ethiopia. 

That civilization advanced northward from the Thebaid (which 
appears to have been the parental seft of the theocratic government) 
before Menei, is not improbable. That the Caucasians who settled 
at Meroe may have somewhat preceded in civilization their brethren 
in Egypt, is possible ; though, from monumental and other reasons, I 
deem it unlikely. But it does seem unnecessary, that the children 
of Ham, (the Caucasian,) the highest caste of that triple Caucasian 
Stock, should have come from Asia into Egypt, and have directly 
ascended the Nile, leaving the most eligible provinces and heavenly 
climate behind them, and have proceeded 1600 miles to an almost 
barren spot, to Meroe, between the tropics, for the objects of study 
and improvement, and then have returned into Egypt to colonize 
that country, or in other words to civilize their own relations. How 
much more reasonable is it to attribute the rise of civilization to the 
people, occupying the best land under the pure skies of Egypt, or to 
suppose that its development was simultaneous among the same 
people, along the whole alluvial line from Lower Egypt to Meroe ? 

There are no positive data by which the antiquity of the pyramids 
of Meroe is shown to be more remote fhan that of Memphis ; and J 
am inclined to regard both as dating about the same period, when 
p]rramidal constructions were preferred to all others, for the last 
habitation of the royal dignitaries of Egypt and Meroe. It may be 
conjectured, that if in Ethiopia these are tombs of individual kings, 
tfaey continued there to erect pyramids long after this species of 



sepulchre was abandoned in Eg3rpt; because this would in some 
degree explain their number. They were all built, and were- ancient, 
in the days of Tirhaka, B. C. 700. 139 pyramids, at 22J years for a 
kingly generation, would be 3027J years; which is incompatible 
with all scriptural chronology. I am, therefore, inclined to consider 
the pyramids of Meroe to be tombs of kings, queens and princes. 
We have no sure basis for calculating their antiquity, excepting that 
they belong to a period more ancient than 700 B. C. ; but we know, 
that whenever they were erected, it was by the same race which 
built those of Memphis, the children of Ham — ^the Caucasian settlers 
in the Nilotic valley, and not by African aborigines of any race, or 
of any period. The most critical examination establishes for the 
pyramids of Egypt, and for Shoopho, builder of the largest, an antL 
quity that cannot certainly be later than B.C. 2348 — ^though probably 
dating some centuries earlier ; but that they were erected by Cauca. 
sians is indisputable. That the pjrramids of Meroe belong to the 
same epoch is probable, and that they were likewise built by Cauca- 
sians is positive. 

If the pyramids of Meroe are older than those of Memphis, their 
epoch must necessarily surpass the Septuagint era of the Flood* if 
not that of the Creation. 

If, from a rigid examination of their present appearance, the priority 
of those at Meroe is proved, (as Mr. Hoskins considers,) and this 
aged appearance cannot be explained by the efiects of tropical rains 
and solar heat, acting with the hand of the spoiler on a friable mate- 
rial like a soft sandstone ; when we reflect how litde, in an Egyptian 
climate, time afiects the appearance of monuments ; and then, (though 
erroneously,) recognize in Ethiopia a better climate than that of 
Egypt — ^if, I say, we consider that notwithstanding so long a period, 
(above 4000 years,) as we know the Memphite pyramids to have 
stood — time has had such a trifling efiisct on their massive structures ; 
and we are to allow a still slighter eflect to be produced by time on 
those edifices at Meroe— why, we must carry the pyramids of Meroe 
beyond all chronological, and measure their antiquity by geological 
periods ; 1st, as regards the epoch of the building of diese Meroe 
pyramids; which is one fact; and 2nd, as concerns the national 
traits of the builders, who were not Africans, but Asiatics, the utter 
destruction of all biblical chronology by ^s process would be 
another. 

Now, " things which are equal to the same are equal to one 
another." If they are anterior to Shoopho's pyramid in Egypt, then 
Meroe must have been occupied in th€ earliest ages — ^many centuries 
before B. C. 2348 — by Caucasians, who must have migrated up the 
valley of the Nile, and have been settled many ages at Meroe before 
they erected one pyramid. If posterior to Shoopho's pyramid, Meroe 
was a colony of Egypto-Caucasians, at any intervening period prior 
to the 16th dynasty, B. C. 2272 — ^for we know from positive con. 
quests of Egyptian Pharaohs in Nigritia and Ethiopia, that Meroe 
was an Egyptian province from about that time, down to a few yean 
prior to B. C. 700-— say for a thousand years. 

But, if each of these pyramids of Ethiopia, like those of Memphis, 
be the sepulchre of a king, and if all of these Meroe edifices, (ac- 
cording to Mr. Hoskins) were erected before Shoophos' time, as there 
are 139 pyramids in Ethiopia, we should have 139 generations of 
Caucasian kings at Meroe before the pyramids of Memphis were 
thought of. 

Lastly, if the advocates of the African origin of the Egyptians 
cling to the superior antiquity of the pyramids at Meroe, as a proof 
of the origin of civilization in Ethiopia, and its consequent descent 
into Eg3rpt, they are easily placed in a series of dilemmas. If they 
deny all Caucasian introduction at Meroe, in the hope of vindicating 
the ancient mental and physical capabilities of Negro or Berber 
races ; as I have proved the immense and almost biblically-irrecon- 
cilable antiquity of the Memphite pyramids, the advocates of the 
African origin of civilization must reject Scripture altogether, both 
for chronology and primitive migrations. If, on the other hand, they 
allow, that, according to the Bible, Ham was the parent of the Egyp. 
tians, as we prove these Egyptians to have been pure-blooded white 
men, they must allow that civilization, proceeding from the Cauca. 
sians, took its rise in Egypt; and that Ethiopian civilization is a con- 
sequence; while, in no case, can they make it mppear that the African 
races above Egypt were one iota more civilized in ancient times than 
at the present day, for the civilization of Meroe originated with the 
Caucasians, and expired on the extinction, or on the deteriorating 
amalgamation, of their high-caste race. 

Such are the results of my reflections on the subject of the pyra- 
mids. They are not rashly advanced ; nor devoid of infinite corro. 
boration. They might be greatly extended, and a variety of inte. 
resting comparisons might be instituted between the pyramids of 
Ethiopia and Egypt, and those found on the Euphrates by Colonel 
Chesney, that one supposed to be the ruins of the tower of Babel, 
and those in Central America. 

My province, however, is solely Egyptian history ; and I will con. 
fidently assert, that any one who will read and study the works of 
the hieroglyphical school — the volumes of the Champollions, of Ro- 
sellini, and of Wilkinson— who will weigh the demonstrations in 
Morton's " Crania -ffigyptiaca," and who, to remove the last atpma 
of scepticism, will pay a visit to Egypt's time-honored monuments^ 
and verify for himself the truth of the descriptions given by the hieio- 
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one, I repeat, who will do all this, (which I have done) 
•od then deny these evidences, would, I really believe, dispute the 
mdi of Euclid*^ ajdom, and maintain that " a straight line is iiel the 
diortest distance from one given point to another." 

Let me recapitulate, in a summary mode, what these leiulti are : 

Ist Geologically — that the Delta ia as ancient as any portion of 
the alluvial soil of the Nile, and that it was inhabited at the eaiiiest 
poetdilnvian period. 

fhid. Geographically— that Lower E^fypt was by climate, soil, and 
every drenmstance, most favorable to early setdement ; and as the 
most contiguous to Asia, was the region best adapted to primitive 
colonization, and the earliest civilization. 

3rd. Scriplurally — ^that the children of Ham came from the banks 
of the Euphrates into Egypt, through Syria, Palestine, and the Isth. 
mus of Suez — that they inhabited Uie lower provinces of the Nilotic 
valley in the first instance, whence they eventually spread them, 
•elves over the alluvial soil of that valley, in a natural order of mi. 
gration and settlement. 

4th. Physiologically — ^which, for the first time is clearly demon, 
stratcd by Morton's "Crania .figsrptiaca," the keystone of the sys. 
tem : that the ancient inhabitants of Egjrpt were Asiatic in origin, 
and Caucasian in race, from the earliest period to the extinction of 
Pharaonic dominion, which is in perfect accordance with Scriptural 
migrations, and their Caucasian origin as descendants of Noah. 

5th. Ethnographically— according to Dr. Leipsius, that, as the 
affinities of the Indo-Geimanic and Semitic languages with the Cop. 
tic, eetabliih the Asiatic and common primeval origin of all three, 
the remaining link of language ia supplied to show the Caucasian 
attributes of the E^gyptian tongue. 

6th. Historically-— from the collation of the most ancient records 
with each other, corrected by the application of hieroglyphical tes. 
timony, coeval with the earliest events of which history has left us 
the umals — 

7th, and Monumentally — from the edifices still erect in Lower 
E^gypt, which are more ancient than any others in the world, and 
fivm'the vestiges in Lower Egypt of early cities, which history at. 
testa were equal to any others in antiquity — 

We ara fully justified in concluding that civilization, springing 
from Asia, introduced by Caucasians into Lower Egypt, obtained its 
earliest known developments in the lower provinces, and therefore 
accompanied a white race up the Nile, from north to south, as these 
people, the primitive Elgyptians, must have ascended, and not de. 
scended that river. 

Let us now return to the chain of history. We have brought the 
children of Ham from Asia into Eg3rpt; we have settled their des. 
eendants along the whole Nilotic valley ; we have watched the rise 
of civilization, and the formation of a general theocratic govern, 
ment ; we have seen a military chieftain seize the sceptre, and found 
a powerful dynasty of hereditiuy sovereigns ; we have seen his sue 
cessors improve cities for their residences, build pyramids for their 
tombt ; and where are we in chronological epochs 7 still in very re. 
mote periods. We are only at the close of Manetho's 4th Memphite 
Djrnasty, so far as hieroglyphical confirmations enable us to deduce 
plausible conjectures. 

We have now reached a point of darkness so dense, that a few 
obeeivations will suffice to explain the difficulties of our position : 
on the one hand stands Scriptural chronology, limiting us to a given 
period, between the Flood and Abraham ; on the other, we have the 
very doubtful number of Manetho's kings and reigns. A few years 
ago no one pretended to consider Manetho's first fifteen dynasties as 
worthy of notice ; and even at the present day, there is no reason for 
accepting the number of his kings ; or the length of their reigns, 
such as have been transmitted to us by his copyists. Therefore, 
Manetho's period, from the fourth to the end of the fifteenth dynasty, 
is considered improbable by me, although on the Continent there 
are some hierologists who accept the whole of Manetho as he stands 
in the table already presented, by which the accession of Menes 
would have occurred, B. C. 5867. 

It ia singular, that the monuments confirm Manetho, as will be 
aeen, in a most extraordinary manner up to the 16th dynasty ; that 
the pyramids confirm his 4th dynasty ; and that the 1st king of the 
1st dynasty, Menei, is now confirmed by tablets and papyri. In 
fact, it may be contended, that, dating back from the 31st dynasty, 
as Manetho has been corroborated by the hieroglyphics on the monu. 
ments of Egypt up to the 16th dynasty ; say 6. C, 2272— his autho. 
rity must not be altogether rejected upon preceding epochs ; espe. 
cially now, that his 4th Memphite dynasty stands forth a brilliant 
constellation in the firmament of historical gloom. 

But unhappily the tomes of the high priest of On— the far.famed 
Heliopolis — ^have reached us in scattered fragments, which bear in. 
ternftl evidence of having been mutilated by Ms copjrists, to suit their 
own peculiar systems of cosmogony ; and while we may refuse our 
belief to the immeasurable, as weU as inconsistent periods, and ex. 
traordinary number of kings for his first 15 djmasties ; yet, not ha. 
ving, in the fragments bequeathed us by Manetho's transcribers, the 
names of the lungs who figured in the 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th, 12th, 
13th, 14th and 15th dynastiei^, we are not able to identify Mrith Ma. 
Aetho's list, the long hieroglyphical cataloffue called "Unplaced 
Knitiy'* most of whom however, are attended with circumfltancial 




evidence proving their appertaining to some period before the ICth 
dynasty ; say prior to B. C, 2272-Huid between that period and tha 
accession of Menes. 

By " unplaced kings" are meant the great number of rojral ovals 
or cartouches, containing the names of Pharaohs, the greater part of 
whom lived before the 16th dynasty ; because, from the 16th dynasty 
downward, we can adjust the monuments with Manetho's histo. 
ry, and ^erefore these unplaced kings must have lived before that 
period ; independently of a variety of circumstances which send each 
of them back to a previous epoch. 

We know that each of these unplaced kings "lived, moved» 
and had a being ;" and from historical and hierogljrphic testimony 
we can prove, that so many of them ruled over all Egjrpt, as to de» 
stroy the supposition of their being coetaneous. For instance, let 
take the following. 



Re RsmRAir — Sun — beloved name. He is a meet 

cient king. He is found in Kamac ; at ChenoboedoOoBM 
on the Cosseir road— and as lus titles are *' Lord oK 
Upper and Lower Egypt," he mled over the whol^ai 
country. 



Let us take another. 

Pharaoh — or. Lord of an obedient people. 

Remai— " The beloved of Phre." His titles are also 

Re " Lord of Upper and Lower Egjrpt'**— but, as his name 

is found at Eilethyas, at SilsiUs, on the Coeseir road, at 

Chenoboscion, at Kamac, and at the copper mines of 

Mount Sinai, he must have ruled over all Egypt 



These Unplaced Kings may amount in number at present (for 
one or more new kings are yearly discovered,) to about 180 car- 
touches as an approximative extreme. But, making due allowance 
for possible repetition of the same kings' names in variations of car- 
touches, or otherwise ; and rejecting, as doubtful cases, many others, 
we have in hieroglyphics more than sixty nnplaced kings, who 
must have lived and reigned between Menes and the 16th dynasty, 
or between Mizraim and Abraham, wherewith to fill up some por* 
tion of the blanks of history. Others will be discovered— -circum 
stances will add to our knowledge of many of them ; but it ia scarcely 
possible to be hoped, by the most sanguine, that we shall ever be 
able to possess the hieroglyphical names of all ** the children of the 
sun," who swayed the sceptre of Menes, owing to the destructioti 
of monuments in Egypt by the Hykshos, the Persians, the Greeks, 
the Romans, the Christians, the Saracens, the Turks, and the Herod 
of all destroyers, the present Mohammed Ali. 

An adequate number of Elgyptian royal ovals has been found, 
however, to satisfy the impartial, that the number of 350 kings, l¥ho, 
according to profane authors, ruled over Egypt from Menes to the 
31st dynasty, B. C, 332 — ^is far from being a mere fable, without 
some foundation in fact ; and that it is positively not an exaggeration 
in toto. I can, from my own notes and compilations, produce all 
that to the best of my belief were known up to 1842. 

There is every reasonable conjecture that the effiiced 29 kings, of 
the tablet of Abydos, would, if we possessed all Manetho, be found 
to correspond to his 15th dynasty ; of which kings, neither the num. 
her, nor the names are extant in the fragments of the sacerdotal 
chronicler. The mutilated condition of the tablet itself adds to onr 
difficulties. I merely note the circumstance, while the uncertainty 
compels us to throw these 29 kings among the unplaced Pharaohs 
preceding the 16th dynasty. 

We are therefore compelled to drop the veil over the Egysrtian 
history from the pyramids, during an uncertain, but a long period^ 
to the 16th djrnasty, B. C, 2272. In this interval, temples wor» 
built, as we possess their remains ; tombs were prepared for millions 
of departed ; quarries were worked ; mines were opened and ex- 
plored ; all the arts and sciences were practiced ; religion was fos- 
tered. Egypt would seem to have been peaceful, prosperous, civil- 
ized, and happy, under a long chain of unambitious monarchs ; but 
more than this we do not know — ^perhaps never may. Yet the dis- 
covery of a single tablet of kings— a genealogical papjniis — a copy 
of Manetho— or the same wonderful chain of successful labo^ and 
extraordinary coincidences, that have hitherto attended the Chasi. 
pollion school, may enable some fortunate explorer to find, and to 
open the sealed, the lost books of Hermes. 



CHAPTER SEVENTH. 

The first of my two preceding discourses was intended as a sketch 
of the conjectural and probable commencement of Egjrptian colo- 
nization by the Caucasian children of Ham, the Asiatic — ^their pro- 
gress up the Nile, the rise of the theocracy or hierarchical government, 
down to its modification on the accession of Menei, the 1st Pharaoh 
of E^t. 
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Tla (Ajwt of the Mcond diicoune wu lo define ihe poaiible pe. 

' lied erf' MenM^ bondatioa of ibe Fhataonic laonuchy, taking the 

jear 3750 B. C, u within > few generaliona approiiioBtivs i^ the 

mth. 

W« than deacanded Ihiough the pyramidBl period of Egyptiui 
Biamunenli. We touched on the diScultio of cluaiiig our " un. 
plaMd king* ;" and, while we allewed the doable and conflicting 
MBlamsntt of profane history, we endeavored, at the lame time, 
vindicate Manetho'a claima upon out notice. 

We have wen, that iome eTCQls of (hii period are poaitive, aa 
MaeM monmnenta to attest Ibem, no lew than the greatness 
Egypt in those days : nor can we any longer tolerate the objectii 
^t all is fable in biitory befora Abraham's biith. 

We hBTe proTad, that, in the wildemeu of antiquity, before I 
Unh of AJmhtm, diere ate many oaaea, such as the pyramida of 
Egjpt and Edii^iia, with other Fhareonic remaina ; and, if we cao- 
not tiaea in erary case the connection between these Terdsjit spots, 
m have wtaUiahed, that the; are all embraced within a chranolo- 
■feal drde, the lower drcoinference of which strikes the ISth Dy- 
nasty, while the npper tim of Ua imaginary orbit recedes from our 
*iew into the gloom of primeval epochs. 

Who, 30 years ago, could have forcEeen that we should be enabled 
to da« thooaandth partaa much I and who con now doubt, that every 
fatiu« y«trwill present some new planet in the historical GnDEmentT 

On toining to the table of dynasties, it will be obserred that Ma. 
■atho ia met by the tailct of Abi/doM, at the 16th dynasty. 

ne«w liiLg the more copious elucidation of this moaument to my 
fotore oral lecturee, in the course of which I shall exhibit a large 
efq>y of the tablet, it is necessary al present to explain that this ia a 
Unoglypbical genealogical record, wherein Ruues tlu 3rd — Seaos- 
ttit — abont B. C. 1550, has chronicled j!/fv-one Fharaobs, who pre. 
Mded faim on the throne of Egypt. The original of this precious 
•ndptnre is now in the British Museum, but in a very mutilated 
eottdition, compared with its state 35 years ago, when it stood in the 
tamplo at Abydos. 

The 16th Tbeban dynasty of Gve kings is recorded in this tablet ; 
and from this dynasty downward, Egyptian history is now clearly 
dafined. 

I wotdd oeitaolicit attention to the reduction of the " Old Chron. 
icl«i" whereby the first fifteen dynasties are comprised in the first 413 
years of a Sathie, or canicular period or cynic cycle : (I explained this 
mbjeetin a former chapter.) Now,it is tolerably well established by the 
Mlcnlations of Champollion Figeac, that this cycle began in the Jnlisji 
7e>r9TB3B.C.iwhence, if the 16th dynasty began in the year 444th 
et this cycle, its accession would conespond to the year 9339 B. C. 

Again, ts CbompolHan Figeac remarks, "if we add to the year 
U9 of this cycle, which was the latt year of the ISth dynasty — 1st, 
190 years for the dutation of the reigne of the 16th dynasty; andSnd, 
the 178 years that, with the 6 years of the SSih dynasty, are wanting 
in tha numerical details of the Old Chronicle (see Cory's Ancient 
Fragments,) to reaeb the sum total of 36,535 years, which the Chron- 
icle gives as the smoont of years reigned, we sball attain, at an 
qijH'oximation of eleven years, the aame results" that our author 
nawB from other documenia, to fix the invasion of the Hykihof with 
^ commencement of the 17th dynasty, at the year B. C. S083 ; and 
to establish the commencement of the 18th dynasty, at 1833 B. C. 
Conaidering the remoteness of the epoch, such a trifling difference aa 
eleven years " needs neither defence nor attack." 

It is probable that the accession of Menea — the aanaal riting of 
the sacred Nile — and the astronomical relation oftheSothic Cycle 
to the same — are three events of coetaneous occurrence about the year 
ST63 B. C. ; for this I refer particularly to the masteriy calcula- 
tions of Champollion Figeac. 

jTha method by which the rise of the 16th dynasty is determined 
by RoselliDi and by Champollion, is baaed however on a more simple 
calculation. Their several estimates ibr this event differ but tao 
yean from each other. 

At the end of each i^ Manetho'a dynasties we have — as in the ta- 
ble — (he sum total of tha yesis reigned. 

Two eras, upon which chronologisla coincide, are seleelad. One, 
the conquest of Egypt by Cambysea, in the year 535 B. C. ; the other, 
the conquest of Egypt by Alexander the Great, B. C. 333. With 
each of these well known dates, the sum total of the yean reigned 
bytbelost 16d]'Dasties,preceding and down to the Macedonian, must 
agree— that is, in the yesr 53S B. C, the 96th Saitic dynasty must 
«nd ; and in the year 339 the rule of Ihe Peiaians moat cease. 

If (hen, we count the yeaia given by Manetho— aa corrected by 
die monrnnenia — for those who reigned from the beginning of the 
16th dynasty, to the end of the 31bi dynaaty, 

wo obtain, 1940 

To which add Ihe yeara between Alexander's con- 
quest and the birth of Christ, 333 



Tha I6lh dynasty began 



B.C. 



3373 



Or, countiag the yeara from the beginning of the 16ih dynasty, to 
tho end of the 36th dynasty, when CambysM conquond Egypt, 



B.C. 



S978 



We obtain, again, for Ihe 16th dynaaty, 

It will be seen, as we proceed, how admirably . 

history corroborate thia date : and how perfectly it dove-taits with 
the chronology of the Bible, from Abraham downward, when we take 
up (be .Hebrew chronology for timea ancceeding Moses. And not lo 
expose myself to the charge of incooaisteney, I would beg leave to 
remark, that for the time between Moses and the Deluge, 1 follow 
the Septusgiut version, as the only scale reconcilable with Egyptian 
liistory ; because il was in the lives and generations prior to Abra. 
ham, that the Hebrew texts of Scripture were altered, c(»Tupled and 
curtailed by the Jews, after the advent of Christianity: wheress, for 
the period Bubsequeni to Hoeee, the Hebrew text would seem to be 
more accurate than for anterior times ; and from Moses downward. 
Archbishop Uaher's system of chronology will probably be found beat 
adapted to Jewish history. 

On the other hand, I am not treating on Jewish, bul on E^gyplian 
history; and theEgyption chronologicaledi&cefromthe IStbdynasty 
downward, in general principles, is built upon a rock. 

The monuments are silent about the Hebrews; and it is highly 
satisfactory to be able to show, that this silence doe* not affect the 
authority of Scripture. It bos been seen that, although the Bible ja 
silent on Egypt in the times before Abraham, we luve positive au. 
locthon monumental history in that country to fill up touch of the 
vacuum, and to confinn the Septusgint era of the Flood. Il will by- 
Dnd-by become evident, that, although the ICgyptian records are alto. 
fether silent about the Jewish sojourn in Egypt, eiroumslances wilt 

able us to account for this silence ; while we meet with some ex< 

Lordinary coincidences confirmatory of Biblical chronology and 
history after the times of Moses, and corroboralive of the computations 
of the Hebrew vecaion from him dovrnward. 

The reader will indulgently observe that, owing mainly to the na. 

re of our education in America snd in England, we cannot diveat 

irselvea of certain associallona, whenever the word Egypt is used. 
We instantly connect Egypt with Scripture and with tltaHebrewa ; 
and no foreign country certainly is, to the inspired wrilMa, of such 
vast consequence as Blgypt, from the time of Abraham to the fall of 
Jerusalem. But, if say of my readera had resided in Egypt as long 

I have, they would readily perceive, that although some may not 
chooee to disconnect the Jews from the Egyptians, we can certainty 
detach the Elgyptians from the Jews. E^ptian local and internal 
history is as independent of Jewieb history, prior to the daya of Solo, 
moil — except so far as it may concern the Hebrew Exode — as is the 
history of China. America has her annals independently of England^ 
Assyria rose and fell from caueesknown to, and predicted by,butinde. 
pendently of the Hebrew prophets ; and, in the same maimer, Egypt 
haa her own chronicles, her own events and her own annalists, inde« 

indently of all connection with the Jews, whom she preceded in 

Ltiquily by et least ten centuries. 

As an Egyptian annalist, therefore, I shall, in tny future oral lee 

res, unfold Egyptian hisloiy from the hieroglyphica. I ahall touch 

[ every event and on every nation, that concern my subject, but I 
shall treat of the Jens, es I do of any other nation with whom tho 
Egyptians were brought into contact; withoat twisting confinnations 
from data where none exist ; or widiholding the smallest of those 
that confirm or elucidate an historical text of Scripture. 

in with the IGth Theban dynaaty, at B. C. SS73, on 
iQtol data, and historical evidences; leaving out all 
those observations which have been so often promulgated, though in 
the year 1B43 they do not bear upon Egyptian history at this point 
It has been accurotely observed by Champollion Figeoc, thai bia (luid 
RoselUnt'a) computation of the 16th dynasty, al B. C. SSTS, is rather 
more conclusive, than the feeble strictures of Syncellus upon Mane 
tbo, or the explanations of Eusebiua,in regard to the number of yean 
— 36,595--of the "old chronicle," which concern neither the Deluge, 
nor Abraham, nor history, nor positive chronology, dnce they are the 
arbittaty product of purely mytbological or astronomical epeculadons. 

Wo shall find ourselves constantly bringing tlie dates on Egyptian 
ents to correct or to aid history in the number of yeara reigned 
kings of Egypt ; for, as I remarked in a former chapter, it 
itomary in all documeols to dale the current year from the 
king's accession to the throne. 

With respect to the number of kings who ruled from the Ist mo- 
arch of the 16lh dynasty, B. C. 2279, to the close of the 3lBt Per 
lan dynasty, B. C. 333—1 inetituled a compariaon bslween ttu 
several hiamrical lists, and find that the. 

Old Chronicle for this period, gives Kings 95 

Manetho, according to Ensebius, " " 84 

do do Africanua, n u iqd 

Canon of Syacellos, adjusted by Hales, 

and extended by myaelf, " " HI 

The mean between these records furnishes about 97 kings. On 
applying this to Roeellini'a and ChampoUion'a era of the IGtb dynaatj', 
— again obtain Batisfactoty results; for 
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The 16th dTnasty is given by them at B.C. 9373 Egyptian, but waa not conaiderecl of any importance by its proprietor 

Take away ihe years between the 31ft dynasty and our Chance brought die learned hierologists, Dr. Lepsius and Chevaliei 

Saviour's birth, 333 Baron Bunaen, in the way of this b^ock ; and on a hieroglyphical 

legend down its side, they read " The King, Sun offered to the 

there remain 1940 Wubld (the prenamen oval of Osobtasen Ist) giver of eternal life, 

which divided by 97, give, us 20 years for the average reign of each JS," '"'•*« " "*"""* T'*^"^"", ^o".^ ff^^'J^^-^'f "» 

king: an aven^ lei by 3) year^, than by Doctor Hales and other S^*"?t?'"?' ^ "'"** " "*""' *" '^ «™"** *" him, who rendered 

wninent mathematicians is taken for the mean length of a kinaly ^^ vivrner tor ewr. . . ^ 

(MMration. By another comparative redaction I made of the^ld °".*" 1*" "?•. °f ** jT*' " '***°^ ?*' •"?" "" "'5'.^'"'* " 

Chi«>iele,»Manetho,Etatosthenes,andSynceUus>sCanon,Iobtained r**"^,? 1 5"V"Ju''^f?&*"'iw."rf°/lK ?*"'*'?»' """^ *™iTt 

Oa accesrion of the 16th dyna.ty.at a mean within 54 yean of Ro. •'""T-.k"* ""* f'therof (No 33of tablet of Abydos, orpsmiASEN IstJ 

■eUini-e calcutation-eo that in following the learned Rench or Ita. *•» "t^e sun of guardianship,"^ or Oan. Ono might be tempted 

San authorities, I am not only in accordance with the mass of hie- \<">f^" ,1"™ ' Johannes, a Himna, or a Joki, so nearly does the 

lologists, but acting al«> npon my own conviction of their accuracy, P""""* *"= '"""" "PP^'ch ^^ e-ftem "o^nf of this famihar name, 

derived from actual investigation. ^'""' *''*'"• ""• ■"** «""* '""^ ""« *""« '"°"' '^^ •"'* <"^y 

Of these ninety-seven king^ ihe monuments wiU enable ns to pro- "'°,!''*"Hfi '" ^' ll ^' ^*'* '^''T'^ '/"' ^p ' **?*""«*' obliterated . 

dnee about seventy^ve in hieroglyphics j while, for the absence of 2" *« *"'''«' °^ ^^^^'^' "^ T""*"^ ^""? Bem-hassan ; prenomen. 

d>e rest, we have to aecnse the qibiler ; and each unfound king will f™ ^^'^ ™ '«"•<»; and nomen Ajcehemhe; whom we caU ^ 

in his place be readily accounted for. Their non-appearance in hie- ? *u .t u. •• u u ^.r . . .i. j • j 

loglyphics, however, does not in the least affect the m^e or the accu- .. ^ '"X* *°"S>>t « wo>Jd be saturfactoiy to flie reader, to expound ^ 
taey of these computations for the 10th dynasty. ** «'"^<"" ^^"V P"^^<'<'\ Process by which Egypnan hieroglyphiias^ 

It is scarcely necessary, after my former remarks on Herodotus S""', ?.'''• '"'* **?* chronology determined. Henceforward we sh^. 
•nd Diodonii, to repeat, that in matters of Egyptian chronology, it is ^""^ *« successions regular Uirough the tablets, and where they end,^ 
bntlost time to consult them. Their detaiteof an individual king's *f """• ^ ""' «"««"' P'<^""^ '>*''« ««"»•'' ?'*"''« P~°*» ^«'°^ 
•eta are sometimes correct and often useful, but their lists are tissues °^ fu °?*!'/v. _ • . ^ j 

or anachronisms irreconcilable with the monuments, with other P^,^" ?"* 0»ortssen we possess many very interesting records, 
ehranides, or with themselves. Most of the confusion in Egyptian '"Iwhtening us on events unknown to, and unchromcled by any 
UMory has arisen from the misconceptions and misrepresentation of »?«""' *"'»» '^ " "" *f P*^? t '"°'^*" ^lerology of the h»t 
Iheae two Greeks, who wrote on subjects they neitheVdid nor could *^*° y"?^ *» ^""f ''™"«''* 'o '*'?.'??* ^??^ "^ ' monarch, 
know mach about whose existence and name were omitted by all histonans ; and yet, 

whoae deeds place him among the greatest of kings. It is from le 
THE 16th DYNASTY OF THEBANS, gends coeval with him that we glean this information; and when 

Consisting of five Pharaohs, who reigned together 190 years, eom- we reflect that, in his day, B.C. 2088, Abraham, by the Hebrew ver. 
menaed B. C. 3373, and ended B. C. 2i083. sion, was not bom ; it will be seen how intensely interesting are 

See tablet of Ahffdos, in my lecture room, Nos. 30, 31, 33, 33, 34. these resuscitations. 
It wUL be observed that these ovals are in the tablet obliterated, but The monuments of Osortasen first begin in Nnbia, near the se- 
Noa. 33 and 34 are supplied by the genealogical succession of Beni. cond Cataract, where he erected a temple ; and a tablet, exhumed 
haasan. from this spot by the French and Tuscan commissions, and now at 

In a fonper chapter I explained, that each Pharaoh, after thoee of Florence, records his victories over the Lybians, and over ten Afr* 
the earlienhrnasties, had two ovals or cartouches inclosing his names; can nations, some of whom must be sought for toward the now-myn 
one of whlcn, called the prenomen, contained his distinguishing title, terious sources of the Nile. Another edifice was left by him at Hi 
and is generally symbolic — the other, called his nomen, contained eraconpolis above Eilethyas, the last stone of which was carried ofl 
hia proper name, which in most cases is altogether phonetic. It is for Ume about 1836. He built the sanctuary of the temple at Kar- 
by his prenomen that the Pharaoh is generally determined on a tablet, nac, where an enormous statue once stood representing this king. 
When once the position of a prenomen in relation to other pre. cut out of crystallized sulphate of lime ! One of his generals lay 
nomina, is established by a genealogical tablet, it is generally easy buried in a tomb at Bcni-hossan. An obelisk in the Fayoom, and 
to find on some other monument a hieroglyphical legend, wherein the well known obelisk still erect at Heliopolis, record his name and 
Ifae prenomen is connected with its nomen or proper name. For titles. Scattered fragments bearing his legend are found in the win- 
instance, we find No. 33 in the tablet of Abydos effaced ; but still, dow^ills of mosques and thresholds of doors at Cairo, which Ma. 
the former existence of an owner for it, is indisputable ; and we hommedan desecration has taken from Memphis and Heliopolis. 
count him for a Pharaoh, even without knowing his names. Excavations at Memphis and Abydos have brought to light StelsB 

The genealogical succession of Beni-hosson (which is another with his names ; and in the museums of Europe tliere are many 
record) gives ns ^ ^ |^ relics of Osortasen. We possess monuments which bear the several 

dates of the 9th, 13th, 17th, 35th, 43nd, 43rd, and 44th years of his 
reign. 
,Pharaoh The summary of deductions to be drawn from these facts is, that 

Osortasen was a great and wise monarch, who ruled the land of 

Egypt with much regard to the welfare of his subjects ; by whom 

his memory was revered in all after times. His dominion extended 

Sun offebed T9 the wobld. into Ethiopia and Nigritia. He repressed the nomads of the Lybian 

desert It may be presumed that, toward the eastward, his Asiatic 
frontier was limited to the Suez Isthmus, and Mount Sinai peninsula. 
In his reign religion was carefully protected ; and the arts of paints 
ing and sculpture reached a bold purity of style, unsurpassed in eze^ 

cution even by the more florid characteristics of later times. E^ery 

as the tide or prenomen of a king— but we are stiU ignorant of this ?« and every science known to the Egyptians were fully developed. 

king's proper name. Let us seek for a monument, whereon we can ^^S?^^^] r u- j j u . _i.m .i. • 

find this prenomen associated with its corresponding nomen. We ^^® ^^^^^ Sf architecture was ^nd and chaste ; while the columns 

take the granite obelisk (vide obelisk in chapter third,) that still now ^m?ed Done, and attributed to the Greeks, were m common, 

marks the site of Heliopolis. Here we find tiiis prenomen (No. 33 S?u '" ^^«*?"» "^^'^^ precedes the Dorians by a tiiousand yeari. 

of tablets Abydos and BeniJiassan) coupled with this nomen, ^^f ."<^*»' ^°^^ '^""^ ,^^ P^"'^^®^' 'V^^ Ji^ P®^®°^ keystone, m brick 

and m stone, was well known to the Egyptians long before this 

period ; so that the untenable assertion, that the most ancient arch is 
Son of the Sun. ^^^ ^^ ^^ Cloaca Magna at Rome, falls to the ground. 

* In architecture, as in everything else, the Greeks and the Romans 

f^Mf^ obtained their Knowledge from their original sources in Egypt, where 

still existing ruins attest priority of invention 1000 years before 
OSoRTaShN Greece, and 1500 years before Rome. These topics ore now beyond 

dispute, and may be found in the pages of the Champollion school. 

Until the last few years they were utterly unknown in history. 

It seems possible, however, that the habits of good order, ogricul- 

SuN offered TO THE woELD— Osortasen— ^ural welfare, civilization, and social refinement, had rendered the 

'^f 1 R S " °"' Osortasen tiie Ist— 4th king tiign peaceful inhabitants of the valley of the Nile unambitious of 

ot loth dynasty. foreign extension. It would appear, as if content with repressing the 

He was, up to 1837, the earliest king identified on the tablet of inroads of the soulliern and western nations, they thought more of 

Abydos ; but an accident happily acquainted us with his predecessor, preserving and improving the goods accruing to them from peaceful 

No. 32, who is also an obliterated Pharaoh. A broken statue of a institutions, than of increasing their wealth by military prowess or 

•iton^ human figure of dark red granite, was in the possession of a territorial extension. 

irentleman at Rome. Of this statue, the lower portion, consisting This is to be inferred from the fierce visitation, which Providence 
on/x of the legs and the chair, was preserved. It was known to be had then in store for Egypt, that befel in the next reign. 
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Although, of course, not the slighteet record of the event is to be 
found in the hieroglyphics, modern chronologists consider the visit of 
Abraham to have taken place in this or tlie prereding reij^n. All 
seem to agree that the patriarch sought refuge from the famine, at 
that time in Canaan, amid the well^tored granaries of Egypt, during the 
16th dynasty. I confess, that there are many objections to this view 
arising from an infinitude of circumstances. I'lie main difficulties 
proceed from the diversity of computation of Scriptural chronology ; 
and the doubt as to the epoch of Abraham within 500 years. For 
Egyptian chronology, we have so many land-marks, that now-a-days 
the hierologist can err but little in his date for the 16th dynasty ; and 
therefore we are compelled to adapt the Biblical clironology to the 
monuments. This can be done satisfactorily, when we select those 
Biblical authorities that best accord with hieroglyphic history. 

My oral lectures will touch on the several computations of Cham, 
pollion, Rosellini and Wilkinson. 

In any case, if Abraham visited Egypt during this dynasty, he was 
received with hospitality and kindness ; although he made use of 
a subterfuge, that, to say the least, was reprehensible. 

The Pharaoh of Egypt behaved to him with manly generosity, and 
dismissed him and all his people " rich in cattle, in silver, and in gold." 
This says volumes for the land styled the " region of purity and just- 
ice" in those most remote periods. Not only did Abraham retain all 
his wealth, but he was allowed to take it, and to go his way across 
the desert toward Mamre near Hebron, unmolested, and enriched 
with presents. We may infer that Egj'pt was great and wealthy, 
when cattle, silver, and gold did not tempt the inhabitants to violate 
the rights of hospitality. Nor can Egyptian forbearance be attri- 
buted to any other feehng than that of justice to the stranger ; as 
Abraham's armed force [his " trained servants"] many years after, 
did not exceed 318 men ; whereas, tlie Egyptians pc^sessed regular 
armies, vast cities ; and some centuries previously, had devoted 
100,000 men solely to erect one pyramidal tomb. 

Abraham doubtless increased his stock in Egjrpt, and likewise 
hired Eg3rptian attendants ; for his handmaid Hagar was an Egyptian 
female : their son Ishmael,* was therefore half Egyptian in blood ; 
and to evince his attachment to his maternal origin, this son also 
espoused an Egyptian, when he settled in the wilderness of Paran. 

These circumstances, though in themselves trifling, go far in sup- 
port of the Asiatic origin and Caucasian race of the early Eg3rptians; 
who, while they do not appear to have looked upon Abraham as a 
Gentile, were by him considered worthy of his family. This would 
probably not have been the case, had the Egyptians been Africans. 
There is in fact, every Scriptural reason to believe, that the early 
Egyptians and Abraham's family were on the most friendly footing. 

The relation between Abraham and the Pharaoh of Egypt, was 
such as between a Bddawee Sheykh and Mahommed Ali of the 
present times. The obligation was exclusively on the side of the 
Hebrew patriarch ; who, apart from his personal merits, as a vene- 
rable and pious man — a distinguished guest of the Egyptians — must, 
in other points of comparison to the monarch, whose sway extended 
1500 miles along the Nile, have been quite insignificant. 

It is on these grounds, that the silence of Egyptian Annals in re- 
spect to Abraham is readily explained. 

To proceed with Egyptian history — the successor to Osortasen the 
1st, was Araenemhe 1st ; but few of his remains have come down 
to us, owing to the catastrophe that put an end to his life and reign ; 
no less than to the happiness of Egypt for a period of 260 years. 
Let us take up Manetho preserved to us by the Jewish historian .Tose- 
phus, after observing that " Amenemhe Ist," agrees chronologically 
with Timaus — Choncharis. 

Fragments of Manetho's history ; preserved by Josephus in his 
defence of the Jews against Apion, (extracted rom Cory's " Ancient 
Fragments.") 

MANETHO 

OF THE SHEPHERD iviNGS. 

We had formerly a kinj? whose name wt Timaus. In his time it came 
to pass, 1 know not how, that God was disti.eased with us : and there came 
up from the East in a strange manner n» r. of an ignoble race, who had the 
confidence to invade our country, and eas y subdued it by their power with- 
out a battle. And when they had our rulers in their hands, they burnt our 
cities, and demolished the temples of the gods, and inflicted every kind of 
barbarity upon the inhabitants, slaying son)e, and reducing th«j wives and 
children of others to a state of slavery. At length tluy made one of them- 
selves king, whose name was Salatis : he lived at Memphis, and rendered 
both the upper and lower regions of Egypt tributary, and stationed garrisons 
in places which were best adajited for that purpose. But he directed his 
attention princip illy to the security of the eastern frontier ; for he regarded 
with Kuspicion the increasing power of the Assyrians, who he foresaw would 
one day undertake an invasion of ihe kingdom. And observing in the Saite 
nonic, upon the east of the Bubastite channel, a city whi«rh from some an- 
cient theological reference was called Avaris : and finding it admirably 
adapted to his purpose, he rebuilt it, and strongly fortifiejl it with wal's, and 
garrisoned it with a force of two hundred and fiffy thousand men completely 
armed. To this city Salatis repaired in summer tiir.e, to colhxr his tribute, 
and pay his troops, and to exercise his soldiers in order to strike terror into 
foreigners. 



* IsHMAKL is uiid'iubtedlv file father of n In r(;e pruportion of the AralM ; but Uie 
Aralti.-iii peninsula must have Ik'cmi minicrou.tjy inliiihilcd even in his day, by the de 
■retH.'-.ititit of JoKTAN &.C., Every nrcurnstanre roiifiriiistlie intinyite relations that in 
tJie relIlole^t titnc» exu>A»d between Esypi and Arabia. 



And Salatis died afler a reign of nineteen years : after him reigned another 
king, who was called Beon,* forty-four years : and he was succeeded by 
Apachnas who reigne « thirty-six years and seven months : afler him reigned 
Apophis sixty-one years, and lanias fifty years and one month. After all 
these reigned Assis forty -nine years and two months. These six were the 
first rulers among them, and during the whole period of their dynasty, they 
made war upon the Egyptians with the hope of exterminating the whole race. 
All this nation was styled Hycsos, that is the Shepherd Kings ; for the first 
syllable, Hyc, in the sacred dialect, denotes a king, and Sos signifies a 
shepherd, but this only according to the vulgar tongue ; and of these is com* 
pounded the term Hycsos : some say they were Arabians. This people 
who were thus denominated Shepherd Kings, and their descendants retained 
possession of Egypt during the period of five hundred and eleven years. 

After these things he relates that tlie kings of Thebais and of the other pre- 
vinces of Egypt, made an insurrection against the Shepherds, and that a 
long and mighty war wa:s carried on between them, till the Shepherds were 
overcome by a king whose name was Alisphragmuthosis, and they were by 
him driven out of the other parts of Egypt, and hemmed up in a place con- 
taining about ten thousand acres, which was called Avaris. All tliis tract 
(says Manetho) the Shepherds surrounded with a vast and strong wall, that 
they might retain all their ).roperry and their prey within a hold of strength. 

And Thummosis, the son of Alisphragmuthosis, endeavored to force them 
by a sieg'^, and beleagured the place with a body of four hundred and eighty 
thousand men ; but at the moment he despaired of reducing them by siege, 
they agreed to a capitulation, that tliey would leave Egypt, and should be 
permitted to go out without molestation wheresoever they pleased. And, 
according to this stipulation, they departed from Egypt with all their fami- 
lies and efiects, in number not less than two hundred and forty thousand, and 
bent their way through the desert toward Syria. But as they stood in fear 
of the Assyrians, who had then dominion over Asia, they built a city in that 
country which is now called Judaea, of suflicienl size to contain this multi- 
tude of men, and named it Jerusalem. 

(In another book of the Egyptian histories Manetho says) That this 
people, who are here called Shepherds, in their sacred books were also styled 
Captives.t 

After the departure of this nation of Shepherds to Jerusalem, Tcthmosis, 
the king of Egypt who drove them out, reigned twenty-five years and four 
months, and then died : after him his son Chebron took the government into 
his hands for thirteen years : after him reigned Amenophisfor twenty years 
and seven months: then his sister Amesses twenty-one years and nine 
months : she was succeeded by Mephres, who reigned twelve years and nine 
months: after him Mephramuihosistwenty>five years and ten months : then 
Thmosis reigned nine years and eight months ; after whom Amenophis 
thirty years and ten months; then Orus thirty-six years and five months ; 
then his daughter Acenchres twelve years and one month ; after\«ards her 
brother Rathotis nine; then Accncheres twelve years and five months; 
another Acencheres twelve years and three months ; after him Armais four 
years and one month ; after him reigned Ramesses one year and four months ; 
then Armesses the son of Miammous sixty- six years and two months ; after 
him Amenophis nineteen years and six months ; and he was succeeded by 
Sethosis and Ramesses. he maintained an army of cavalry and a naval force. 

This king (Sethosif) appointed his broihrtr Armais his viceroy ovei 
Egypt : he also invested him with all the authority of a king, with only three 
restrictions ; that he should not wear the diadem, nor interfere with the queen, 
the mother of his children, nor abuse the royal concubines. Sethosis then 
made an expedition against Cyprus and Phoenicia, and waged war with the 
Assyrians ind Medes ; and he subdued them all, some by force of arms, and 
others without a battle, by the mere terror of his power. And being elated 
with his success, he advanced still more confidently, and overthrew the 
cities, and subdued the countries of the East. 

But Armais, who was left in Egypt, took advantage of the opportunity, and 
fearlessly perpetrated all those acts which his brother had enjoined him not 
to commit : he violated the queen, and continued an unrestrained intercourse 
with the concubines ; and at the persuasion of his friends he assumed the 
diadem, and openly opposed his brother. 

But the ruler over the priests of Egypt by letters sent an account to 
Sethosis, and informed him of what had happened, and how his brother had 
set himself up in opposition to his power. Upon this Sethosis immediately 
returned to Pelusium, and recovered his kinglom. The country of Egypt 
took its name from Sethosis, who was called also ^.gyptus, as was his 
brother Armais known by the name of Danaus. — Joseph, eontr, App^ lib. I, 
c. 14, 15. 

OF THE ISRAELITES. 

This king (Amenophis) was desirous of beholding the gods, as Orus, one 
of his predecessors in the kingdom, had seen them. And he communicated 
his desire to a priest of the same name wi<h himself, Amenophis, the son of 
Papis, who seemed to partake of the divine nature, both in his wisdom and 
knowledge of futurity ; and Amenophis returned him answer, that it was in 
his power to behold the gods, if he would cleanse the whole country of the 
lepers and other unclean persons that aboundrd in it. 

Well pleased with this information, the king gathered together ou» of 
Egypt all that labered under any defect in body, to the amount of eighty 
thousand, and sent them to the quarries, which are situated on the east side 
of the Nile, that they might work in them and be separated from the rest of 
the Egyptians. And (he says) there were among them some learned priests 
who were aft*ected with leprosy. And Amenophis the wise man and prophet, 
fearful least the vengeance of the gods should fall both on himself and on the 
king, if if should appear that violence had been offered them, added this also 
in a prophetic spirit — that certain people would come to the assistance of 
these unclean persons, and would subdue Egypt, and hold it in possession 
for thirteen years. These tidings however he dared not to communicate to 
the king, but left in writing what should come to pass, and destroyea himself, 
at which the king was fearfully distressed. 

(Afler which he writes thus, word for word :) Whfn those that were sent 
to work in the quarries had continued for some time in that miserable state, 
the king was petitioned to set apart for their habitation and pretection the city 

* BryaTit— vol. iv., p. 461— gives a curious note about thkt EccTi ; vThioli readme, he 
says, is a blunder of ancient Iranseription. Tliere was a second kinp a Her Salaiis ; 
but, as the rlircmiclcrs could not make out his name, they wi«>te him dt)\\ :i as J) a (j,. 
— " the second kinj< is nnonymous !'* 
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resemblance. Champollion Fifjenc nitnli<tns a hieiniic papj/rus, of die Stt».N''-'<^ 
period, which he considerato coBlain the name of Apophis. 
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OF THB HHBPHERDS AND ISRAELITEa. 

(Manetfao ataln aaye:) After Ibii Amenophii retorned froo Bthiopii 
with a neat Ibrce, and Rampeei alio, hii ion, wiib other Ibre**, and en- 
ooonlenng the Shtpbenli and the unclean people, the* defeatad Ibeni and 
BlowmulUtudeicf iliEm,andpuiBUedIheinla the boinida or8]rria.^>Al^. 
mUr. App. lib. I. e. Z7. 

Having now laid beforv the reader all the pielimitury matter, no. 
«««wi]r to th« clear comprehension oi Egyptian paleograph)', from the 
MtnotsEt dine* la the acceadon of tlie 16di ijraav/ of Dioepalitaiu, 
I have reached the boundajf propoaed in the pnblicatioa of the pre- 
aent chaptei*. 

In my future oral Lectnraa all remaining nibjecla, that experience 
may prove to be interesting to the public, will be progressively de- 
veloped : and to render the chronological portion intelligible, I 
nbjoin a 
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THE XVmth DYNASTY OF 17 THEBAN KINGS, 
Occupied the Fhareonic throne during the most brilliant and impor 
taut period (if Egyptian history. Tu isistabliahmenl of sapreme 
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to render this portion of the page of Nilotic history teeming with 
interest. Four parallel hieroglyphical lisla exist to confirm nnd cor- 
rect the fragmeDts of Manelho, vii. : the Tablet <rf Absdei, the Pro- 
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XXIL DYNASTY OF NINE BUBASTITE KINGS. 
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XXIV. DYNASTY OF ONE SAITIC KING. 
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XKVI, DYNASTY OF NINE SAITIC KINGS. 
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XXVII. DYNASTY OF EIGHT PERSIAN KINGS. 



Canibyaea. 
The Magians. 
Dariua, Hjtaapea, 
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. Sogdianus. 
raiiua-NothuB. 
The entire Dynaaiy nignsd — yeaia 190 4 
XXVm. DYNASTY OF ONE SAITIC KING. 
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XXIX. DYNASTY OF FIVE MENDESIAN KINGS. 
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XXX. DYNASTY OF THREE SEBENNTTIC KINGS. 
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XXXL DYNASTY OF THREE PERSIAN KINGS. 
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Conqnett of Elgypt by Auxunmt tbe Gbsat. B. C. 339. 

List of the PiOLBMAic Kioga of Egypt, aacoesBora to AL£Xi]Daa 
the Great, whoBB namea baie been inacribed in JHeroglgpkk* aa 
Egyptian monumenta. 



Philip AauDjEUa, brother of Alexander, 
Al,EJUlll>EH, BOD of Alexander, 
I. ProLsm, son cd Lagua, Sater, 

Id, hia 4th wife, reckoned 
in Ptalemy'a reign, 
Ptoumt pHiLUBLnma, hu win, 

Aksihoe, daughCer of LysimacbuB, 
AuiHOE, widow of Lyaimaclma, 
ProLRKi-EvEESEras I. 

Bekenice, of Cyrene, 

PrOLUtT-PHlLOriTOIt, 

Aesinok, hie flister, 
ProLEUi-EnrHANES, 

CLSoriTBA, of Syria, 
Ptolekt-Fbiloetor, 

Cleofaiea, hia aieter, 
PTOLEHT-EvEBeErxs 11. PAjiacoR, Cach. 

Cleotatba, widow of Philometor, 
CliofatKa, Coeet, 
Ptoluy Soter II, Laihynu, 
PTai.EirT Alexahdei I, Pariiitcita, 

Beeehice or Cleopatka, hia 

daogbter, 
Pioi.Ein' ALsumiBB n., 
Ptouuct — iVVio Dionitittf, AvUtet, 
Bbeenice, his daughter, 
again "Pvasm-AaUtea, 
uLEOFATBA, daughter of Auletea, 
Clcotaika, and her son Csbaiioh, 

The Houae of Login reigned yeaia . . 
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Names 
ments of 
I. 

n. 
ni. 

IV. 
V. 

vx. 

VII. 
VIIL 

rx. 

X. 

XI. 
XII. 

xm. 
xrv. 

XV. 

XVL 

xvn. 
xvni. 



of RoiiAir BiiPEEOis found in hi9ngltphie9 on ^ 

Egypt. 

EitnROR Cj»ax AwnsTDSy B. C. 37. 



(C 

(( 

<( 

« 
(( 
«( 
(« 
«( 
« 

« 
•( 

M 
« 
« 



Tiberius CiBSAB, 

Caitts — Call/niU— ' 

Tiberius Claudiub Cjbsar Augustus 

GsRicunouB, 
Nero Claudius Cissar Augustus 

GsRMAincus, 
Marcus Otho Cjbsar Auausrus, 
Casar Vespasian Augustus, 
Titus Cjbsar Vespasian AxTausxus, 
Cjbsar Domitian Augustus, 
Cjbsar Nerya Trajan Augustus, 
Cjbsar Trajan Hadrian Augustus, 
CssAR Titus Elius Adrian 

Antoninus Augustus Pius, 
Aurelius Antoninus Axtgustus, 
Lucius Verus Cbsar, 
commodus, 

C.BSAR Sbyerus Augustus, 
Casar Gbta Augustus, 
Cjbsar Antoninus Augustus, (CarecalUO 



moniu 



A.D. 
14 
36 

40 

54 

68 
78 
81 
97 
116 

137 
161 

180 
194 

211 



NoTK. Of the Roman Emperon« who ruled between Auguttui and Cara- 
ealla, the only names nnfeund ia hieroftypfaiei^ are Galba, VitelUus and 
Nerra. 



Thus from an indefinite period, prior to the year B. C. 2272, down 
to about 215 years after the Christian era, the hierpglyphical char- 
acter is proved to have been in use ; while, from the y6ar 2272, B. 
C, modem* hi erology has determined the chronological series of 
£2g]rptian monarchs, by the translation of hieroglyphical annals. 

The Romans held Egypt from the 27th year B. C. till 395 A. D. ; 
when the sons of Theodoeius the -Great divided the empire ; and 
E^gypt lingered under the sovereignly of the Eastern Emperors ; till, 
conquered by Aiimer-ebn-el-As, the Valley of the Nile became a 
province of Omar's Saracenic Caliphate, in A. D. 540. In the year 
A. D. 1517 — ^Hegira 923 — ^Egypt was overrun by the Ottoman hordes 
of Sooltim Seledm, and has ever since been the spoil of the Turk : 
but, in the prophetic '* Books of Hermes" it is written, 

« Et inhabitabit iSgyptom Scythns, ant Indus, ant aHquU taliB,** 



BND Of AKOIBMT MTTT. 



ERRATA. 

PlGk 38. Sod Column, 14 lines from top, for to the above, read with the above. 



30. 


1st. 


- (( 


18 


30. 


1st. 


(« 


4 


31. 


2nd. 


<( 


15 


42. 


2nd. 


(( 


11 


43. 


1st 


<« 


38 



« 
« 

(( 



C( 



<c 



" bring to this hole, read bring it to thie hole. 
** bottom for, steamboaU, undtr, read steamhoats, that tmder, 

as weU, read as teeU ae 

with, read without. 
" top " it, read they. 



(C 

u 









A gentleman, erudite in Hebrew and other Oriental languages, has kindly suggested the following emendations to the Author. 

Note, page 31 — ^that the name of Moeee — ^Mosheh — ^being derived from the Hebrew root ** to draw out," has no reference to the root " to 

anoint." 
Page 32 — ^that the Hebrew root Aur does not mean ihe Sun, but light, and Ur, or Oor, signifies /lame, splendor; that Urih and Tbummi:u, 

are not duals but jpZvrois, and should be rendered ** splendors and perfections." 
Page 42 — that the name of the Thebaid — ^Pathros — ia not derivable from the rootPATHAR, to interpret; but probably represents the Coptic 

Pethouris, Terra AustraHs, ^e Southern land. 
Page 43 — ^that the word Matz.za, unleavened bread, is derived from the root to squeeze, to compress. 

Not to enter into an argument, I refer the critical reader to Portal, " Les Symboles des Egyptiens comparlia k ceva. des Hebreux.' 
Paris 1840 — and Dr. Lamb on the Hebrew Alphabet London, 1835. 
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COPIES OF TESTIMONI^JLS, AND EXTRACTS OF 

CORRESPONDENCE. 



To OioEGE R. Gliddon, Esq. 

BosToir, Febniaiy, 4, 1843. 

0ir,-^Hi&ying attended your coone of thirteen Lectnree (lome of 
m the whole, imd others, parts of the cburse,) deliyered in this city, 
on " Earlt Egyptian History, Archjeology, and other sub- 
jects CONNECTED WITH HiEROGLYFHICAL LITERATURE," WO take 

this occasion to express the high satisfaction we have experienced — 
in common with jour other jioiditors — in following you through the 
interesting developments made of your noble and mexhauitible sub- 
ject 

It need not be remarked, that, until the present a^, the extraor- 
dinary history and antiquities of that ever memorable country, in its 
earliest periods, have been, comparativelv speaking, a tissue of fa- 
bles ; and, almost literally, enveloped in tliat impenetrable darkness, 
which has long been associated with the name of that people in a 
familiar proverb ; for, although the I^ptians from the earliest ages, 
like other nations, had recorded their great public events on their 
pablic monuments, which are still extant, yet all knowledge of the 
language of those monuments — ^the Hieroglyphical Language of 
£|gypt---had long been lost to the world, and has but recently been 
recovered by the profound researches, which were instituted in Ei]|f- 
hmd by Toung — alike eminent in Science and Literature — and, m 
France, successfully prosecuted to their full development by Cbam- 
POLLION ; a result, which will shed a lustre upon the literary fiune of 
the present age, of no less brilliancnr than the most celebrated dis- 
coveries made in any of the fields of science. 

We cannot, thererore, permit the present occasion to pass, without 
testifying our gratification at having had this opportunity of hearing 
the fust course of Lectures, delivered in this country, upon the re- 
mits of those profound and interesting researches. These results 
shed new li^ht upon the early history of man, by unfoldingr to our 
view, in addition to the knowledge we before possessed from the 
Scriptures, the authentic records of a great nation, and of a more 
remote epoch, than the earliest records of any people which the 
learned have hitherto made a subject of thorough and exact investi- 

§ation. The impulse now given to these studies, will, we have no 
oubt, stimulate many of our intelligent and perseverinff scholars, 
to emulate their illustrious European predecessors in this department 
of knowledge ; and, while they extend their own tame, to add to the 
reputation of their country. 

With our cordial wishes for your success in making known, in other 
parts of the United States, the valuable and interesting results of 
Egyptian researches, and with the assurances of our personal regard, 

We are, Sir, 

Your obedient servants, 

Jno. Pickering, Charles Sumner, 

John Davis, F. C. Gray, 

Wm. Jenks, Jos. W. Ingraham, 

Charles P. Curtis, Alex. Young, 

S. K. Lothrop, G. S. Hillard, 

Asa Eaton, Geo. Hayward, 

Jas. Savage, Charles Lowell. 
I. P. Davis, 



Philadelphia, March 20th, 1844. 

To George R. Gliddon, Esq. 

Dear Sir, — As members of your recent class in this city, we can- 
not deny ourselves the gratification of returning you our warmest 
thanks for the pleasure and profit derived from your discourses. We 
presume, however, that a just appreciation of the importance of your 
theme, will prove far more agreeable to your feelings, than even ihe 
richly-merited acknowledgment duo to the unvarying urbanity and 
kindness of manner, which distinguished your personal intercourse 
with your hearers. 

Permit us, then, to thank you most sincerely — rather as citizens of 
an extensive community than as mere individuals — for the efforts 
you have made to arouse the attention of the American public to 
the deeply mteresting subject of Egyptian Archaeology. 

To paraphrase a familiar Eastern 'ejaculation, '* There is no Truth 
but 7Vi*<A,"— and it is equally true, that scepticism is deprived of all 
its weapons when truth appears, divested of tlie errors, with which 
it has been veiled tlirough honest misconceptions. 

As Christians, we feel that the public is deeply indebted to you, 
tor assuming the critical post of a pioneer, in the task of rendering 
popular the constantly accumulating facts by which Egyptian hiero- 
glyphic history corroborates the record of the sacred writers, and 
casts bright sunshine upon ages, institutions, men and motives, hith- 
erto but vaguely traced in the dim, deceptive moonlight of Grecian 
and Roman philosophy. 

As men, we have listened with high interest to your expose of the 
iitate of learning and the arts, among a people antedating all other 
«i^^t history, and the pure, though seemingly enigmatical moral- 
ity^ which vindicates the dignity of human nature, even in its in- 
frncy. 



We will not pause to make a liiigle comment iqx>n4the theniand 
interesting queitions m Btateananamp and public poUty — in the in- 
fluenoe of governmental systems upon the destiny of nations— which 
start Qp in the minds of your hearers, as you proceed, apparently 
without effort or intention of your own, and render eveiy lectoze 
the subject of enduring thought. 

These things are &r too grand and vast for mere epistolary no- 
tice; and we will, therefore, close with the assurance, that publio 
considerations, not less than private gratification, induce us most 
heartily to wish you a prosperous career elsewhere, and a speedy re- 
turn to Philadelphia, wheie we trust the intelligence and virtue of 
the community will ever be ready to welcome you. 

We are, very respectfully, 

James Mease, G. Emereon, 

Henry W. Ducachet, Gavui Watson, 

Peter Vanpelt, Robert Kilvington, 

C. G. Childs, James Arrett, 

David S. Brown, Colin Arrott, 

J. Fisher Learning, Joseph Lea, Jr., 

A. D. Chaloner, B. H. Coates, 

A. D. Gillette, R. M. Lewis, • 
Joseph Montgomery, Judah Dobson, 
Charles Ryan, W. J. Walter, 
Thomas Ryan, H. B. Wallace, 
John S. Miller, Thomas T. Lea, 

B. Henry, Thomas Sergeant, 
Josiah Randall, M. D. Lewis, 

. Samuel Jackson, S. W. Roberts, 

S. F. Smith, ^. William Adibridge, 

R. D. Wood, WaUam S. Vaux, 

Lawrence Lewis, Richard Randolph, 

Richard C. Taylor, Samuel George Morton, 

John J. Smith, Jr., Charles F. Becke, 

Isaiah Hacker, Oeoige Zantzinger, 

William Peter, Edward King, 

John G. Watmough, William Zantzinger, 

Thomas Gilpin, W. A. Dobbyn, 

A. M. Prevost, Joseph S. Lyon, 

Thomas Firth, Leonard R. Koecker, 

William Morrison, J. H. Markland, 

J. S. Phillips, John T. Sharpless, 

George W. Aspinwall, Reynell Coates. 



EXTRACTS OF CORRESPONDENCE. 



London, 1st Sept., 1843. 



Periling, 

" Some few days ago, on the table of H. E. the Chevalier Bun- 
sen, I met with your Lectures, and confess with some little surwise 
at your new vocation. I immediately sent down to Wiley & Put- 
nam ^s, and was fortunate enough to obtain a copy, which I have 
gone over ; and. as it contains your address, I cannot withhold my 
humble tribute of applause. It is the first attempt, that I am aware 
of, to popularize the subject of hieroglyphical literature and history 
in all its details and branches ; and the thoroughly masterly manner 
in which you have executed your task, (con amore) will be appre- 
ciated by all, and vet more especially by those who have labored in 
the same field. — ror the mass of valuable information brought to- 
gether from a thousand discordant sources, is truly astonishing.''^ 

** I have recommended your work to several 

friends, who wish to know a little truth on Ancient £^ypt and its 
Archaeology; and shall advise all who visit that country to make it 
their study on the voyage,^' &c. 



Madden,* 



London, 10th Nov., 1843. 



" I am very much pleased with the work, (Ancient Egypt,) for it 
conveys in a simple and eloquent style, information which is not to 
be procured in any other way. It ffave me great pleasure to find 
that the American public appreciated your exertions," &c. 



Harris, 



Alexandna, 26th Nov., 1843. 



"Our friend Mr. A. Tod,t presented me with your 'Ancient 
Egypt; her Monuments, Hieroglyphics, &c.,' and I thought vou 
would not be displeased to receive my congratulations on the fruit 
of your industry and application, which must have been very great 
to have produced a work of so much merit. I have no doubt you 
will make yourself a name, if you pursue the path you have marked 
out for yourself I sincerely wish you success," Ike. 



BONOMI, 



Pyramids of Gheezeh, 17th Jan'ry., 1844. 



*• We are all very much pleased with the efforts you have been 
making in the cause. It is, indeed, highly creditable to you to nave 
produ<^d such a complete and highly interesting volume on the sub- 
ject. 1 do not know any treatise on the subject that is likely to ad- 
vance the study of Egypt so much as yours. You have shown the 
process by which what knowledge we have has been acquired ; and 
on what clear and solid foundation it rests. You have carried your 

* Madden & Co. — Oriental Publishen. 
t Consul for the U. S. in E^t. 
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ntder to the very margin of our knowledge ; having ihown him in 
the ooune several alleys and branches of the great JLabjrrinth that 
are still unexplored, and stimulated him to pursue the studj by pi- 
eplant suggestions. In ihort, your book has done more to render the 
■object popular, than any work in existence,'* &c. 



LSFfllUS, 



Kartoum, le 29 Mars,' 1844. 



(Junction of the White and Blue Nile.) 
** Monsieur et Collegue, 

^ Je me h&te de vous accuser reception du bulletin^ de la Soci^t^ 
des Sciences Naturelles de Philadelphie, que vous avez bien voulu 
m* envoyer par Tentremise de Monsieur votre pire- Je vois par cela 
que cette honorable Society m* a fait Phonneur de mettre mon nom 
parmi ses memhres correspondants. Bien sensible a cette disfinctiou, 
que je ne saurais expliquer que par IHnterct bien vif que vous pren- 
nex aux m^mes Etudes auxquelles ie me suis livr^ de pref<§rence, et 
dont vous ^tes le repr^sentant auasi zele que savant dans le nouveau 
Monde, je vous prie de vouloir presenter mes humbles remerciemens 
k Phonorable Soci^te, et d* agreer en m^me temps Pexpression de 
ma reconnaisance envers vous m^me, qui avez bien voulu transferrer 
l^ter^t pour les Etudes E^ptiennes sur celui qui voudrait les fiUre 

avanoer autant quMl est en son pouvoir.'* "J'ai 

va par la mime ftuille que vous avez fait un rapport a la Soci^t^ 
■or notre Expedition scientifique. Je vous remercie pour Pinterit 
qoo Toos J portez," &c. 



Lipsius, 



bland qf Phila, 15th Sept., 1844. 



" J'ai lu avec le plus grand interit les sept, premiers chapitres de 
▼otre oours sur Pancienne Egypte, et je suis convaincu que vous avez 
gagn^ un applause general et m^rite de tons ceux qui ont eu l^van- 
tage de pouvoir suivre votre cours. J'espdre vivement que vous 
trouverez le temps pour continuer vos utiles recherches dans ce 
genre d'etudes ; qui, mal^rr^ la riche moisson qu' elles promettent, ont 
pourtant trouve jusqu' a present beaucoup plus d'amateors que de 
travailleurs sSheux, fiiute, il est vrai, en grande partie, de la difficult^ 
k remonter aux vraies sources de cette science," &c. 



Walsh,« 



Paris, May 7th, 1844. 



" Monsieur Jomard, of the Royal Library, the highest authority 
on "Egyptinn topics" — " rejoices in the recovery or Mr. Oliddon^ 
work, which he accidentally led in Italy in the autumn, and means 
%9 read attentively without delay." — MdUmal IntiUigeneer, Wash- 
bgton, 20th June, 1844. 

*Vide Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Q^'jmcm, July and 
Aogost, 1843. 
nJ. S. CooBol, Puis. 



Birch, 



BrUith Mmum, London, 12th May, 1844. 



** I have read with much pleasure your interesting Lectores ot 
Egyptian Antiquities, in the United States, whidi ought to have the 
eiSsct of awakening the public attention there to the researches go- 
ing on in the Old World. They have been very popular here, as I 
dare say your publishers* (Madden & Co.) can inform you ; and de* 
servedly so, since they place the matter in a clear and distinct point 
of view in all its bearings," &c. • 



Lane, 



Cairo, 15th July, 1844. 



'* I congratulate you most sincerely on the success which has at- 
tended you in America, and join witn many others in t hankin g you 
for much very valuable information," &c. 



Fresnel,* 



Juddah, (Jhabia,) 4th Aug., 1844. 



'* I am indebted to your " Ancient E^ypt" for the little positive 
knowledge I now possess on the subject which you have treated with 
so much perspicuity, " verve," ancl " disinvoltura." .... 
*' 1 must now acknowledge, that you have given me a real treat in 
my desert, and have inspired me with a lively interest for a branch 
of^ science, which I had neglected for no other reason, than that it 
was not my own branch, my own department ; and ** qu^ a mmns 
d^etre de fer, (which, you know, is not my case,) on ne peut pts 

suffire a tout " Cro on, my dear Sir, and " agreez 

mes sinc^res felicitations," &e. 

Extracts from the Correspondence qfmy Father, the late John Oliddon, 

U. 8, Consul for Egypt. 

" Cairo, 12th October, 1843 — " The book is characterized here as 
learned, modest, and most useful." 18th November.—'* Among 
the EUite of Cairo you have passed the ordeaL Your work is con- 
sidered a most opportune compendium, and a most acceptable vad/t- 
m«ciim." 14tn February, 1844. — " Soon afterwards I exchanged 
visits with Sir J. G. Wilkinson, and you will be gratified to anx, 
that he confirmed all that had reached me from Judge Jay and Mr. 
Harris concemmg your labors ; and when I took leave, he expressly 
charged me with tiw conmtulations and kind regards." . . . 

. . . "Messrs. Wilkinson, Briggs, Walne, Bonomi, Lane, 
Traill, Lieder, &c., indicate your work to all travellers in search of 
hieroglyphical information, and the consequence is, that your 
' Ctu^iers* are taken off the table of the * E^ptian Society,' as it 
were, by the dozen," &c. ^ 



Baltimore, 15th March, 1845. 



Gborob £. Gliddov. 



^French Consul at Juddah— Red Sea. 



NEW SERIES 

OF 

ARCH/EOLOGICAL LECTURES ON ANCIENT EGYPT, 

ILLUBTRATSD B7 

COPIOUS AND SPLENDID PICTORIAL DIAGRAMS, 

▲in) 

GENUINE ANTIQUITIES, 

OOMPBISIKG 

THE UTEST HIEB06LYPHICAL, AND COGNATE MONUMENTAL DISCOVERIES, 

BY 

GEORGE R. GLIDDON, 

Mbiiber of the " Egyptian Society" of Cairo — Correspondino Mebibbr of the " United States Natal 
Lyceum/' Brooklyn, New York — Correspondent of the " Academy of Natural Sciences," Phila- 
delphia — Corresponding Member of the '* National Institute," Washington — Member of 
THE "American Oriental Society," Boston — Honorary Member of the "His- 
torical Society of Pennsyltania". — Corresponding Member of the " Syro- 
Egyptian Society" of London — Corresponding Member of the 
"Socu^T^ Orientale de France" — Corresponding Mem- 
ber OF THE "Institute of Archjeological 
Correspondence of Rome," 

ATJTHOB OP 

"A Memoir on the Cotton of Egypt" — "An Appeal to the AjmauARiss of Europe oiw the destruction 

OF THE Monuments of Egypt," London, 1841 — "A Series of Chapters on Early 

Egyptian History, Archjeology, and other subjects connected with 

HiEROGLYPHICAL LITERATURE," NeW YoRK, 1843, 

AND FORMERLY 

UNITED STATES CONSUL FOR CAIRO, IN EGYPT. 



** Plurima* terra$ peragravi^ di^unctisHma qutsque lustrans; call solique genera plurima vidi^ eruditot homines 

permultos audivi; ---. ^gyptiorumi qtti Harpedonapta (i^Ht^o^dtt'twr^Clem, Alex, Strom, I, 

ssjfnan — JIK — lflin=HRPD— AUN— HPTE=** Colui che largisce la veriti della luce;*^ i, e, the Illumi- 
VATh-^Michelangelo Land, Paris, 1846.) nominantur, apud hos autem postremo multos per annos pert' 

grinatus «um." 

Demooriti ABDERiTiB Operam fragmenta^-p. 228. EcL Mullachius, Berlin, 1848. 

i 

Philadelphia, October, 1846. 

lu announcing his return to Philadelphia, after a twelvemonth's sojourn in Europe, with the intention of resuming 
Ills Lectureship throughout the United States, Mr. Gliddon begs leave to preface his new Courses with the following 
remarks : 



Four winters have elapsed since the writer, whose twenty-three 
year's residence in the Valley of the Nile naturally led him to take 
interest in the progress of local researches, commenced (at Boston, 
1 842-3,) in the novel form of illustrated and popular Lectures, the 
exposition of those discoveries in hieroglyphical literature, consequent 
upon the memorable French and English Expeditions to Egypt in 
1798 — 1802, which, unpressed by Napoleon's genius, and fore- 
shadowed in the noble folios ** Description de TEgypte," have called 
forth in this second quarter of the XlXth century the lavish expen- 
ditures of enlightened Governments, Societies, and individuals, the 
enthusiastic investigation of the most illustrious Savans of the age, 
and the intellectual admiration of all civilized communities. 

The experiment attempted by the writer, that of popularizing, 



through direct and oral address, independently of the patronage or 
aid of Governments or Academies, to the comprehension of the edu- 
cated masses, themes so fraught with interest to the past history and 
future development of humanity, does not appear to have been tried, in 
any country, sino^ the Olympic era of the Halicamassian. To this 
day the oral exposition of hierogrammatical science is confined in 
Europe to regal coHegiate precincts ; and it is at Paris, Florence, and 
Berlin alone where the student or general hearer has hitherto gathered 
Egyptian instruction from the incomparable discourses of a Chax- 

FOLLTOIf LK JeUXE, a RoSELLIICI, a LbTBOW ISTE, aRAOUL-RoCHETTE, 

or a Richard Lbpsius. In England, to this very hour, there are 
no pubHe lectures whatever on Egyptian Archsology : and the ftct 
that many thousancb of America's citixena have spontaneonslY attended 



Diio(Hi7iM upon Hieroglyphicf, in loma EnropMn ardM ii y«t nn- 
believed, in others it is b topic of mingled wonder ind applause.* 

It was upon the diflurion of education among the people of the 
TJnited States and their thirst for knowledge, fostered by Institutional 
freedom in this rast Republic, that the writer, stimulated by the 
advice and the effective aid of a few personal friends, among whom 
the name of Ricbard K. HAiGHT,f of New York, must always 
stand preeminent, grounded his hopes and calculations ; nor, whilst he 
merely claimed to be the popular expositor of the profound researches 
of others f without the slightest pretension to aught but as much 
fidelity of narrative as lay within the compass of his reach or abili- 
ties, has he ever doubted, that the inquiring intelligence of the New 
World would be found fully equal to the appreciation of discoveries 
that for half a century have constituted the unceasing study, the in- 
creasing attention, and the herculean labors of the greatest men and 
nations of the Old* 

Such was the writer's conception when ho landed in America in 
January, 1842. Three successive winters, 1842-3, 1843-4, 1844-5, 
of practical experience have demonstrated, that, so far as the broad 
principle of American intellectual cultivation be concerned, he has not 
in his anticipations been mistaken. His Lectures upon Egyptian 
Hierology have been consecutively listened to by audiences embracing 
many thousands of the population, from Portsmouth, N. H., to Sa- 
vannah, Grco., including repeatedly the larger Atlantic Cities, Boston, 
New York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Rich- 
mond and Charleston ; while, at Boston^ his course of 12 Lectures 
on Egyptian Archeology, repeated, before the '* Lowell Institute'' in 
184S-4, was attended by above five thousand persons. The sale, in 
less than three yearn, of 18,000 copies of the Chapters, presented 
gratuitously by the Author to the American Public, and the una- 
bated demand for new impressions of this Introduction to the study 
of Hieroglyphics,t are sterling facts in proof of the popular desire 
manifested by the public of the United States, to become familiar 
with thoRc splendid results and triumphant discoveries that in^ire 
immortality tc the ^School founded by Chaxpollioit. 

Taking our departure from the *' Precis du Systdme Hierogfy- 
phique des Ancicns Egypticns," put forth by Chaxpollioit le 
JEuxii, at Paris in 1824, we can now realize, alter the toils of twenty- 
two years, the resuscitation, from the tomb of fifteen centuries, of the 
language of the long-buried denizens of Egypt, and witness in the 
year 1 846 the facile translation, by living French, English, German, 
and Italian Hierologpsls, of any and all monumental legends. Paint- 
ings, Sculptures and Papyri, scattered along the " Sacred River," 
from the shores of the Mediterranean to the confluence of the White 
and Blue Niles beyond the far-famed, if modem Meroe, on the torrid 
confines of Nigritia. And beholding, as we now do with our own 
eyes, the progressive reconstruction of the time-honored edifice of 
Pharaonic antiquity, from autochthonous records with the events 
themselves coeianeotu, our minds have awakened to the comprehen- 
sion of the reason why the advancement of a given country in 
Egyptian learning has become, as it were, the standard measure of 
its literary reputation in archsological and cognate sciences. 

Spurred to emulation, under the penalty of being distanced in the 
race, by the glorious example of France, the Governments of Tus- 
cany, Prussia and England, and many of the less affluent states of 
Italy and Germany, have latterly been sending Commission after 
Commission to explore and re-explore the venerable Ruins of 
'^ Mitzraim,'" or are collecting and depositing under the sgis of Euro- 
pean security, in gigantic national Museums, the hoary vestiges of 
primeval Nilotic civilization. Lsphius and the Prussians have but just 
returned from Egypt and Ethiopia, laden with treasures gathered da- 
ring three years of unequalled and most successful laboriousness — and 
yet. Pbisse, chief of a new Scientific Mission, is on the point of re- 
turning from Paris to the same inexhaustible regions, in order that 
French science may still maintain its preeminence in the march of 
hieroglyphical discovery. 



Ptfia, London, Berlin, 6t Petersborgh, Leyden, Amsteidam, Stoek- 
holm, Copenhagen, Mnnlch, Vienna, Turin, Milan, Florence, Room, 
and Naples, independently of minor cities and of countless privati 
cabinets in Europe and Egypt, boast at tiie present day of Egyptian 
antiquarian possessions, to obtain and to preserve some of which mil- 
lions of dollars have been expended, and each city rejoices in the 
noble rivalry of iu respective hieroglyphical students to decipher 
and expound fragments, whose no-longer recondite meaning serves 
to illumine every department of human knowledge. *<As regards 
those eminent men who have won a brilliant place in the career of 
Egyptian studies, it is out of the question here to analyze their books t 
it suffices that it should be known that all have marched boldly 
along t^ road opened by ChampolUon, and that the science whidi 
owed its first illustration to Young, to the Champollions, to the 
Humboldts, to Salvolini, to Roscllini, to Nestor L'hdtc, and of which 
the reality has been proclaimed without reservation by Sylvestre de 
Sacy and by Arago, counts at this day as adepts fervent and convinced 
men* such as Messrs. Letronnc, Ampere, Biot, Merimee, Prisse, £. 
Bumouf, Lepsius, Bunsen, Peyron, Gazzera,Baruochi, *••••• 
Leemans," Pauthier, Lanci, Birch, Wilkinson, Harris, Cullimore| 
Sharpe, Hincks, Osburn, Bonomi, &c., &c. " The friends and the 
enemies of Champollioh's system are now well known."| « Tant pis 
pour qui ne se rangera pas avec ces hommes celebres du cdte dc 
I'evidence et de la justice." t 

The specification of the works, national and individual, published 
and forthcoming from the press of Europe on Hierologicol Literature, 
Chronology, History, Arts, Sciences, and Philosophy, would alone 
swell a quarto volume, as maj be inferred from the subjoined list of 
Authors, whose researches have been consulted in the preparation of 
Mr. Gliddon's Lectures, and whose works are to be found, on this 
side of the water, in the private library of Mr. Hatght at New 
York, to the munificence and fnendship of whom the writer owes the 
advantage of access to this unique archesological collection. And yet, 
withal, if in transatiantic America, space, time, and the nature of 
things, have hitherto precluded similar pecuniary efforts to keep pace 
with the antiquarian ambition of European communities, it is a 
fact, as remarkable in itself as easy of demonstration, that there is a 
more widely-difiused find general knowledge of the progress of Egyp- 
tian discovery, and a more popular desire manifested to possess 
correct ideas upon the results of Egyptological inquiry, than in many 
parts of Europe, where the public mind still lies torpid in the very 
midst of the discoveries and the discoverers: and it was to qualify him- 
self for the better development of these subjecto, in the endeavor to do 
justice to this growing desire, that the writer, suspending his Lectures 
during the last winter, proceeded to Europe to collect, by personal 
application at the fountain sources of Paris and London, the moat 
authentic materials, and the latest hieroglyphical discoveries. 

During five month's residence at the French metropolis with Mh. 
Haight, whose intimacy with many of the most distinguished Savans 
and Societies of France afforded to the writer an infinitude of plea- 
surable advantages; availing himself of ^e influential kindness of his 
acconaplished fiiend Mr. Robert Walsh, U. States Consul, to whom 
he is indebted for manifold facilities ; and happy in the auspicious 
rencontre with his old Cairo-colleagues and Eastern fellow-trnvrl- 
lers, Prisse,^ the rescuer (from otherwise inevitable peidition had it 
remained at Thebes) of the "Ancestral Hall of Kamac," Fbesitel ,| 
the decipherer of the Himyaritic Inscriptions of Southern Arabia, 
and BoTTA,^ the resuscitator of time-interred Nineveh, who took 
pleasure in explaining their several discoveries, and in introducing 
him to their respective scientific friends, the writer has enjoyed from 
the liberal and frank complaisance of the Savans of France so many 
favours, that in his present inability to express to each his 
grateful obligations, he must content himself by italicizing among 
the following authorities quoted in his lectures, the names of those 
to whose personal kindness he is most indebted, as well in London 
as at Paris. 
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Abcken, Ampire, Barucchi, Biot, Bitchy Bockh, Bonomi, Botta, Boudin, Biinsenj Burton, Caheii, Cailleaud, ChampoUion* 
Fit^cacj Cheriibini, Cottrell^ Cidlimore, D^Avezac, D^EichXhal, De Savicy, Felix, Flandin, Fresnel, Gazzera, Goury, Hamihon 
Harris, Hengr^tenberg, Hetiry^ Hincks, Hodgson, HoreaUj Hoskins, Jomard, Jones, Land, I^ne, Leemans, Lenormant, Lepsius 
Lesueiu'j Letronnej L'HOte, Linant, Matter, Migliarini, Morton, Munke, Osbam, Parthey, Pavihier, Perring, Pettigrew, Peyron 
Portal; Prichard, Prisse, Prudhoe, Qualremere, Raoul-Rochette, Rosellini, Salt, Salvolini, Schwarze, Sharpe, Tattam, Taylor 
rngarelli. Vcnel, Vyse, Wilkinson, Young, &c. &c. &c. 
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A constant attendant during the winter at the invaluable " Cours 
d'Archeologie Egyptienne" of Lxtbox ke at the College de France, 
and of Raou'l-Rochetts at the Biblioth^que Royale, and afirequent 

« \\d*- -Revue de* Deux monde*, June 15, 1846; Dk Savlct, " De I'Etude 
lies Hicrocljphcs— and August 1, lR4(t, Amferk, « Rt«herchet en Es:ypte et 
^n Xubie." Confcrre likewise, ipiuhern Literary Metsenger, Richmond, 
Vir((ln:a, July. 1845,— << A Sketch of the prosreti of Archsological Science in 
Anicrica;" and the Reports aud Nottref or Mr. OliddonU Lectures in the Ame^ 
rican PreRS for the last four yean, particularly in the Boston Transcript, Phi. 
ladKlphia Ledger, and Baltlmoie Sun. 

f Se.i De Saulci/s article above quoted— page 989. Gliddon's Chaptert, 
New York, 1843: Morton's Crania JEgyptUtca, Philadelphia, 1844; and Jar- 
K/#' //r/roduction to the Historu of the Chitrch, New York, 1845. 

fTba oreaent Proprleton ot"AjtciMHT JCotpt, her Mmnumentt, Hierogly. 

kv, /r/ri0r^ a/tiijtreAato/sgif," mn Tatlom 8e Co., No. 9, Aator House, .%ew 




« Aside from heorlfelt gratitude for kindnesKeH innumerable with which, da- 
ring the last four years, this amlahle and erudito t^ontleman honored the wri- 
ter, justice to the iiluslrious departed dcmandn, that the re\-ered naiueof nn 
American Savan, the late John Pickketno of Bnhton, should not be omitted Id 
designating the earliest and moat qualified appreciators of the dneds of reiiwr 
and Champoltion. See, besides many anterior papers, "Journal of the Americaa 
Oriental Society"— No. 1, Boston, i84.1. Nor, among liviog uccidental student! 
who are successfuilv applying hieroglyphical dii«cc»\-erie« to the fiilargiinent of 
science, must we forget Messrs. Samuel Oeobge Morton of Philadelphia, 
Cohen and McCulloh of Baltimore, Hodgson of Savannah, Cbablbs PXcub* 
1N» of Boston, and Nott of Mobile. 

t De Saulcy, the decipherer of the Pha<nielan Monument of Thurga and ». 
the Egyptian Demotic Texts^Revue des deux mondea, June, laifi- p.' 983 

I AMPEEE—ut supra— p. SO'2. 
Conferre Revue jlrchiologique-^Farl; Avril, 1845. 
*• Journal jloiatlque'-PArit, iMd. 
«.". **« I^ltres de M. Botta lur ses D6couvertes A Kiioc«abad. prAi de 
»K!?^^^*V i®"- ?^- ^M? 4 ^ ■<>" ®' **»• celebrated ItaUan avUitr «r 
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n the "Wotld'i 

;r hWiiMeived inslruclion on subjecU lial 

■Gloroce toy bejand his attainment, and which he will endonTour 

^tnboily in hi« future American disconnea. Tbeaummor of bii 

' ICQ was spent in Rudiea in London .wheio, guided by the generom 

iaDSIimable couneGl nf Bihch, the Englieh hicrologiat " par 

ucelleucs," the writer prepara] thoee essayg with which he pro- 

BOKB TO comuience bia present Caurses in thi« couotr;; whilst the 

fncouraglng cooncenanoe of H. E. Chev. Biinseo, who gracinualj 

' rmitted hia petasat of the English MS. Iramiation ofthe "£gyp- 

]■ Hlelle in der Weltgeachicbte," farth«iming from the accompliabed 

U ofMB-CDTTnELi,; and more than all, ihe personal rencontre with 

SI OB, treah from the regions of hii atupondoua Nilotic diieove- 

epiaodea in the writer'n wanderings as grateful to his indivi- 

lual fef linga, na of durable value to the accurary of the acientiGc beta 

le promulgBled through hia public leclutea, 

1 up in a few words. He baa had free access In London 

ind Paris to M8S,, documcntj, liooka and portfotiaB, and has received 

and e pistol U}' conununication of various arcbisological mate- 

lany fai in advance of European publication, and of iodib that 

it he forthcomins Tor yeaia. He has brought with him the 



than half of which have net heroic been intindu^ 
United etates. He has ealabUshed relations with L< 
and BerUn, that will insure him the moat rapid intin 
fiilure Egyptian " Nouveaut^s Archeolagiquea," while t 
dence with the several studeiits of hierologj Ihroughou 
Europe, he is promised permanent support and prom] 
cation of the ftesbest intelligence. Through the coniii 
ship of the learned hierologist, Mn. A. C, Hihrib, ol 
he elieady passeasoa [he nucleus of such a collection 
Antiquities as will serve to iltuatrate his oral Lectures ' 
specimens of Ancient Art. Part of this coUeclion, bi 
upon the tnummification and funereal ceremonieB c 
already arrived, and the remainder is in piocaas of c 
ahipment to the United States. These curious ndici 
more popular interest to the diaconraea which he conteni 
ing in the larger dtiea of the United States, and the fo 
mary catalogue will aBbrd an idea of the number, varii 
tineas of the Piclnrial lUustrations Uiat will emhslliBb 
LecturS'raonu, and eluddate each qucstian at it occuti 



BRILLIANTLY COLORED. AND COVERING MANT THOUSAND syUAHE FEET OF SUHFACE 

Hieroglyph ical. Hieratic. Enchorial, Greek sod Soman Texts, Tablets, Sltlei, Inscriptions, 4c., from tlie Sculplun 

uid Papyri, including the Raictta Slant, the Funereal Ritual, the Turin Genealogical Papyrus, the Tablet of Ahydai, 

Chamlier of Karnac, the Zodiac of Deadera, and alt important historical docuraeota of the Egyptian* f^om the earliegl 

i Christian era. A complete series of alt the Pyramidi, aud pyramidal monumenta of Memphis, &t. Panoramic 

TempUa, Palaru, and remarkable Tamhi, in Egypt and Nubia— Tableaui embracing the entire series of docamenta t 

■ illustrating the arts, icicneei, mannert, caetoms and etviUzation of the Ancieot Egyptians— Plates illuatratlie o 

Bmbalrament, human and animal. Sarcophagi, Mummies, funeral cerements, ornaments, and doctrinal features of Nilotit 

besides genuine specimen a of agmt variety of the Aniiquariaa Rtlia tbemselves— FaC'Simile copies of Ihemosi ipleudid T 

lin the Temples and Tombs along the Nile — Portraits of the Pharaohs in their cbariota, and royal robes- Queens of B| 

and elegant coalumes— Li'Aeiuisej of 4B Sovereigns of Egypt, front Amunoph the 1st, about B. C. 1800, down to tl 

ding Willi Ckfipatra. B. C, 39, taken from the Sculptures- Prieata and Priestesses offering to all the Datiti 

iHythoIogy— Snlf/e jcri'o uu the Monaments of every epoch— Egyptian, Asiatic and African Etbdblogy, elucidating t 

lud caravan intercourse, commerce and political relations of the Egyptians with Nigrilia, Abyssinia, Lil 

I Palestine, Phmnicia, Syria, Arabia, Mesopotamia, Asia Minor, Persia, Central Asia, &c. &c. — Crania jEgyptlaea Keg 

ifamilies,oreveryepoe]i—SceneaBnppoaedtoielatetotheHeAreuicapliTtty,&c.—PrMeB)ionsof Foreign Nations ti 
I Pharaohs- Plans, geographical maps, topographical charts and paintings, eKhibiting the CoutiItt/ and the Arehiteeture ol 
1 abort, Diagrams of every kind, illustrating every variety of EgJTitiau subjects, during a period of human history far e: 
rs. and terminating with the Romans in the Hid century A. D. — To these will be added each and every aewly-discc 
I of interest as it presents itself in future exptoialioni; together with all the most valuable hieiogrammatical Boofit whi 
I b« published in elucidation of the philology, &c. Jcc, of Egypt, so that in no department of Egyjitian science will t 
I ettisory atteodinC on Mr. Gliddon'a Lectures find any deiidoratam wanting. 



Vor the tubjeeis choeen bs the themes ofthe wiiter'a future discourses, 
Vifot relative spedfications of time, place, terms, &c. reference b 
' ~ :a the Duly Papers, no leas than to the Programmes, which 
nounce with all details, in each city, the several Courses of 
Egyptian arctiieological lectures Mr. Gtiddon is preparing to deliver 
In due order and season. 

And finally, Mr. Gliddon must ever refer the curious who desire 
more critical informslion on Egyptian literature than can be embo- 
■luid in desultory and popular lectures, to the little pamphlet, " An- 
cient Egypt." (with the sbIo of which the author, having presented 
' to the public, never bad any pecuniary connexion,) wherein, for 
L' in»ifiiificBiii I'oit of 25c«nls, the general mader can glean the 
.1 ■ ■ ". ' ' i! Hludies, together with tho works to bo con- 

1 \K43. Since that year, as Mr. Gliddon 
' Euica, discovery has been proceeding with 
' last four years the aspect of primeval hia- 
r. ^ 1.1 psics, has undergone great changes. The 

vaiiL'i' miiAe m irninumenlat Chronotoey, hoa superseded much, 
id baa giaatfy extended portions of those views of antiquity here- 
lofore foltowud by the ChampotiiaTi-Scheol.baaed upon the arrange- 
ment of RMtlUni for datPS prior to the commencement of the ISlh 
Dyn. of DioBpalitana, taken by modem hirrologists at the 16th to 
16th centuries before our Christian era. Tbeae points h.ive formed 
ilicol study of the writer, and their consideration will not Iw 
1 in hia contemplated lectures, wbich will be found to keep 



pace with Ifae continual devotopment of hieroglyphi 
The era of Manas, the first Phamoh of Egypt, thai il 
Chapter) of 184S, was estimated approxintale/i/ at B, ' 
which the writer's anhsequent lectures on the Pi/rani 
be no longer tenable, has receded into the gloom of pi 
nor until Lapstca pabliahea at Berlin in tbe oDsui 
resulls of his discoveries (in Daa BuchderjEgyplischi 
chronologische Zusammenslellung bIIbt Namen da 
Konige und ihrer Verwandtaehoft. -no der Gdtti 
Menea an bis Cniacaila,] is it possible to do more thai 
ral terms of the remote epochs of the liratXfl Dyno* 
(SeeTiiftfeofDynaslies, Chapters, p. 49.) This im; 
of tlic Manelhunisn Dynasties was made the subjecl 
by the " Academic des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettrei 
Lebceitb in tbe present summer ban bad the distlngi 
winning the priu, but as hia work had not appean 
the writer ia enabled only to mention that M. L. Infc 
bally that his results for the era of .Uenes reach 
tury B. C. 

Similar erudite opinions on the involved quest! 
Egyptian Pharaoh have long been lamitiar lu tho n 
FOLUDw-FiDiAC. LtsoHMtsT, oud othst contincr 
The following neio woriis of thr day point out lli' 
of tticrologicat inquiry into the primev^ ages of hum 



BitcKii — Berlin, 1845," — Manetho und die Hundsslemperiode," 

Hbsrt — Paris, 1846, — L'Egypte Pharaonique," 

BARiTGCut, — Turin, 1S45,— " Discorai tnidci sopra la Clironoli^a Egiiii," 
BiTHSKNy — Hamburg', 1846, — " .^Igypieiia Stella ia der 'WellgeMhichle," 
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■uniiB DlUqu* da la <iRUisl« aajdjoastln tcffUoi 
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The disciuaon of the relative nature and claimi of the above and 
other works is reserved for the proposed Lectures, with the sole re- 
mark, that while he will adopt for common chronological purposes 
the nUnimum system of Chev. Bunhen, the writer is aware, owing 
to the hints generously supplied, him by Dr. Lepsius, that the extra- 
ordinary facts and unexpected discovcricH resulting from the recent 
Prussian explorations around the Pyramids of Memphis (effected by 
Dr. Lepsiib since Chuv. Bunsen's *' Egypt's place in the World's 
Histoiy/' went to press,) will carry the.ige of Mrttes some centuries 
beyond B. C. S643, backed by the incontrovertible testimopy of the 
Pyramidal monuments. 



Awaiting, in common with the uniTenal public , the forthcomiaf 
historical revelations of the Prussian Scientifte Misaiou, the critical 
investigations of Mr. Birch in England, uid the future discoverief 
of M. PaissK in Egypt, the writer tate this opportunity to an 
nouncc for publication, next year, the following work, wherein the 
whole of tlieso Egyptian data, being the most authentic and ancien 
portion of the history of Thirty-Three Natioii% from China to JceUmi 
inclusive, will receive embodiment : 



CHRONOS. 



OUTLINE 

OF 

A GRAND CHRONOLOGICAL ATLAS, 

PRSSENTING 

THE PARALLEL HISTORIES 

OF THK 

EAST AND THE WEST, 

OR 

A SYNOPTICAL AND SYNCHRONOUS 

TABULATIOJN 

ORIENTAL AND OCCIDENTAL 

EVENTS, 

FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE J)EATH OP NAPOLEON. 

(Based upon the latest Geological, Geographical, Ethnological, Aschjeological, Mohqxemtaju 

Biblical, and other researches, and covsrino above 400 Pages, folio. * 



OFFERED 

TO THE 

CITIZENS OP THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 

BY 

MMY VENEL, 

(CITIZEN OP SWITZERLAND,) 

AS A TRIBUTE OF ADMIRATION AND RESPECT 
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Tramslateb prom the Author's original and unpublished French Manuscript, and 

Edited, with annotations, by 

6E0E6E R. 6LIDD0N 



Prospei iuses with all explanatory details will be issued as soon as the arraoffements for pnblieation ti» 

yequ9UAy matured/ 






